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The  Orange  County  Register  continues  to  make  editorial  improve 
ments  that  reflect  the  ever-changing  interests  of  one  of  the  most 
dynamic,  forward-thinking  markets  in 
the  nation. 

Show  is  a  new  daily  entertain¬ 
ment  section  with  an  emphasis 
on  Orange  County  events.  By 
Design,  a  Saturday  section,  re¬ 
flects  a  growing  sophistica-  - 

tion  about  interior  design  _ 

and  affluent  lifestyles.  I|||| 

Friends  is  a  Thursday  sec- 
tion  devoted  to  personal 
news  and  significant  miles-  li 
tones  in  the  lives  of  Orange  i 
County  residents.  Commnn-  |C  | 
ity  News  is  an  up-close  & 

look  at  :he  individual  com- 
munities  that  shape  the  face 
of  Orange  County.  Accent/ 

Family  examines  family  re- 
lationships  and  emerging 
family  trends.  The  Homefin- 
der  sections  are  weekend 
classified  sections  devoted 
exclusively  to  homes  for-sale. 

Being  Orange  County's  leading 
newspaper  isn't  enough.  We're  re¬ 
solved  to  continue  to  be  Orange 
County's  best. 
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Represented  nationally  by  CWO&O,  Inc. 
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Stouj!! 


Read  all  about  us 


GCN  COOP 


Make  "Headlines"  with  your  CO-OP  dollars  in  5  of  Chicago's  more  affluent  suburbs 


"I'cntiircs”  include: 

•  One  Order  /  One  Bill  l 

•  Lowest  Rates  for  CO-OP 

•  Tailored  Ads  by  Market 

•  Date  Flexibility 

•  Free  Merchandising  Help 

•  Local  Market  Information 

•  Better  Penetration  in  Suburbs 

•  967r  Paid /Home  Delivery 


'll  ''Deliver": 

over  165,000  households 

7  days  a  week,  covering  portions  of 
important  counties  surrounding  Chicago 


GREATER  CHICAGO  NEWSPAPERS 

Aurora  •  Elgin  •  Joliet  •  Waukegan  •  Wheaton 


O  Copyright  1987,  Maxwell  Communication  Corporation 


A  New  Printer  Emerges 


America's  fastest  giowing 
printer  grows  in  response  to 
customer  needs. 

Economic  factors  fluctuate,  mar¬ 
ket  requirements  intensify,  new  busi¬ 
ness  patterns  evolve  and  new  players 
emerge. 

America's  printing  buyers  are  no 
strangers  to  this  sequence  of  events. 
Magazines,  catalogs,  free  standing 
inserts  and  Sunday  magazines  also 
have  changing  characteristics  and 
demands.  Market  conditions  require 
more  definitive  press  runs  both  short 
and  long,  more  targeted  distribution 
both  demographic  and  geographic, 
and  in  general  a  more  responsive 
and  flexible  way  of  doing  business. 

In  response  to  the  current  and 
future  needs  of  America's  printing 
buyers,  a  new  printer  has  emerged, 
Maxwell  Graphics  Group.  As 
America's  fastest  growing  printer. 
Maxwell  presently  ranks  number 
three  in  the  nation  with  twelve  man¬ 
ufacturing  locations. 


Maxwell's  growth  and  philosophy 
is  oriented  entirely  to  customer  bene¬ 
fit.  Our  highly  experienced  and  flexi¬ 
ble  management  style  can  respond 
quickly  to  your  changing  needs.  We 
are  totally  committed  to  the  highest 
levels  of  talent  and  technology 
throughout  our  manufacturing  net¬ 
work.  We  pledge  to  be  the  industry's 
low  cost,  top  quality  producer  and 
we  are  totally  supported  by  one  of 
the  world's  largest  communications 
firms. 

Come  to  us  with  your  questions, 
concerns  and  demands.  Let  us 
show  you  how  America's  fastest 
growing  printer  can  respond.  Call 
800-367-6299  for  more  information 
and  the  number  of  your  nearest  sales 
office. 

GRAPHICS  GROUP 

111  West  Putnam  Avenue 
Greenwich,  CT  06830 


MANUFACTURING  LOCATIONS: 

Atglen,  PA;  Cary,  NC;  Dallas,  TX;  Dickson,  TN;  Fridley,  MN;  King  of  Prussia,  PA;  Morristown,  TN;  Mt.  Morris.  IL;  Providence,  Rl; 
Richmond,  VA;  St.  Cloud,  MN;  St.  Paul.  MN. 
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DECEMBER 

10-11 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Legislative  Conference,  The 
Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

10-12— Regional  Minorities  Conference  and  Job  Fair,  Sponsored  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Westin  Hotel,  Boston. 

JANUARY 

7-9— Regional  Minorities  Conference  and  Job  Fair,  Sponsored  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  University  of  Texas/Cam¬ 
pus  Inn  Motel,  Arlington,  Texas. 

14-16— Northwest  Missouri  Press  Association,  Convention,  Sheraton  St. 
Joseph,  St.  Joseph. 

14-16 — Regional  Minorities  Conference  and  Job  Fair,  Sponsored  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Omni  Netherland  Hotel, 
Cincinnati. 

14- 16— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Mid-Winter  Meeting,  Holiday 

Inn,  Stevens  Point. 

20- 22 — Idaho  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  Red  Lion  Hotel  Inn, 

Boise. 

21- 23— Kentucky  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  Galt  House,  Louis¬ 

ville. 

21-23— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  64th  Newspaper  Institute,  Car¬ 
olina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill. 

21-23 — University  of  Tennessee-Tennessee  Press  Association,  Institute- 
Winter  Convention,  Sheraton  Music  City  Hotel,  Nashville. 

24- 27— International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 

New  Orleans  Hilton. 

28- 29 — Regional  Minorities  Conference  and  Job  Fair,  Sponsored  by  the 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  University  Plaza  Hotel, 
Seattle. 

29- 30— Michigan  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  Amway  Grand 

Plaza,  Grand  Rapids. 

31-2/6— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Publishers  Winter  Conference, 
Sheraton  Royal,  Waikoloa,  Hawaii. 

FEBRUARY 

7-9 — Letterflex  User  Group,  Winter  Meeting,  Biscayne  Bay  Marriott  Hotel, 
Miami. 

10- 11 — Missouri  Associated  Dailies,  Meeting,  Holiday  Inn  Executive  Center, 

Columbia. 

11- 14 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  del  Coronado, 

Coronado. 

17-19 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Hyatt  on  Capitol 
Square,  Columbus. 

27- 29 — Great  Lakes/Midstates  Newspaper  Conference,  Holiday  Inn  City 

Center.  Chicago. 

28- 3/3— Inland  Daily  Press  Assocation,  Rancho  Bernardo,  San  Diego. 

Seminars!  WorkshopsIClinics 

DECEMBER 

7-9 — ANPA  Advanced  Management  Workshop,  Amelia  Island  Plantation, 
Amelia  Island,  Fla. 

7— Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies,  Technology  &  Advanced  Study 
Group,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 

13-18— America  Press  Institute,  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers,  Reston, 
Va. 

13-18 — American  Press  Institute  Newspaper  Photojournalism,  Reston,  Va. 

JANUARY 

5-8 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Teaching  Fellowship  Pro¬ 
gram,  Writing;  Writing,  Thinking  &  Teaching  Conference,  St,  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla, 

10- 13 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Improving  Newspaper  Writing,  Birming¬ 

ham,  Ala. 

11- 13 — ANPA'ASNE  APME,  Leadership  in  the  Newsroom,  San  Francisco. 

15- 17 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Political-Governmental  Reporting,  Cla¬ 

rion  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

25- 27 — ANPA,ICMANPRA,  Managing  People  in  the  Circulation  Depart¬ 

ment,  San  Francisco. 

31-2/5 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Writing:  Writing  and  Editing, 
St.  Petersburg. 

31-2/12 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Management:  Media  Lead¬ 
ership,  St.  Petersburg. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Caps  and  Colons  No.  656 

This  may  not  be  the  question  of  the  hour,  but  one  of  the 
great  unresolved  issues  around  newsrooms  is  whether  the 
word  following  a  colon  should  be  capitalized.  I  doggedly 
pursued  this  question  through  many  a  reference,  including 
Summey’s  exhaustive  American  Punctuation,  without 
finding  an  agreement.  In  city  rooms,  like  Omar  Khayyam, 

I  heard  great  argument,  but  evermore  came  out  by  the 
same  door  where  in  I  went.  I  did  get  the  impression  that 
most  newsrooms  vote  for  uniform  capitalization,  which  I 
suspected  was  wrong,  if  only  because  of  its  source. 

But  finally  I  looked  where  I  should  have  gone  sooner: 
The  New  York  Times  Manual  of  Style  and  Usage.  The  rule 
laid  down  there  is  capitalize  only  if  what  follows  is  a 
complete  sentence,  and  it  gives  as  examples  “There  were 
three  considerations:  expense,  time  and  feasibility”  but 
“He  promised  this:  The  company  will  make  good  all  the 
losses.”  The  rule  is  both  logical  and  easy  to  follow.  This 
should  settle  the  matter  for  good,  since  nowhere  are  rules 
set  down  more  thoughtfully  than  in  the  Times  stylebook. 
The  AP  Stylebook  follows  suit,  picking  up  the  same  exam¬ 
ples. 

The  question  has  not  been  settled  forever,  because  the 
excellent  Writer’s  Guide  and  Index  to  English  says, 
“After  a  colon  either  a  capital  or  a  small  letter  may  be 
used,  but  a  small  letter  is  much  more  common”  —  contra¬ 
vening  conventional  newsroom  wisdom. 

Before  I  encountered  this  and  the  Times  rule,  throwing 
things  into  confusion  again,  I  had  worked  out  my  own 
theory  to  explain  the  absence  of  any  precept  from  the 
numerous  other  books  I  had  searched.  I  figured  that  when 
the  Colon  Department  was  confronted  by  the  problem,  its 
members  said,  “Well,  after  all,  it’s  a  question  for  the 
Capitalization  Department.  Let’s  leave  it  to  them.”  And 
the  Capitalization  Department  said,  “It’s  a  problem  for 
the  Colon  Department  ...”  Some  such  habit  of  sidestep¬ 
ping  probably  accounts  for  our  civilization’s  not  having 
made  more  headway  than  it  has. 

*  *  * 

Another  great  mystery  is  why  so  many  editors  think  the 
correct  form  is  semi-colon  rather  than  semicolon  (look, 
Ma,  no  hyphen).  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  cites  its 
first  appearance  in  the  language  in  Hodges’s  English  Prim¬ 
rose  in  1644. 

*  *  * 

While  we  are  picking  on  the  idiosyncrasies  of  editors,  let 
us  pick  on  sparingly,  their  favorite  expression  when  dis¬ 
couraging  things  they  do  not  like,  or  consider  overdone: 
“Use  hyphens  (commas,  you  name  it)  sparingly.”  Such  an 
injunction  has  always  struck  me  as  kind  of  dumb,  because 
staffers  get  no  clear  idea  from  it.  It  offers  no  basis  for 
deciding  when  to  spare.  Those  who  throw  the  baby  out 
with  the  bathwater  are  likely  to  interpret  the  sparingly 
rule  as  meaning  the  boss  does  not  want  its  subject  used  at 
all,  which  is  either  wrong  or  impossible. 

Finally,  when  the  editor  confers  an  accolade  on  a  piece 
of  prose  he  is  likely  to  say  it  crackles  (“To  show  liveliness 
or  brilliance;  ‘a  book  that  crackles  with  humor,”’  — 
American  Heritage). 

4!  *  * 

There  is  a  widespread  assumption  in  journalism  that 
widely  known  is  preferable  to  well  known,  but  there  is  no 
basis  for  this.  Well  known  is  specifically  sanctioned  by 
four  authorities  and  is  criticized  by  none. 
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It  was  the  year  of  Pulitzer,  Peabody  and  National 
Magazine  awards  for  our  Magazines,  Newspapers, 
Books/Business  Publishing  and  Broadcasting  Groups. 

It  was  the  year  Presidents  Jimmy  Carter  and 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  along  with  many  other  prominent 
Americans,  expressed  their  thoughts  al^ut  The 
Presidency  and  The  Constitution  in  a  historic  TV 
series  brought  to  you  by  our  company. 

It  was  the  year  our  14,000  employees  celebrated 
with  advertisers,  suppliers  and  community  leaders 
at  parties  and  receptions  held  in  cities  and  towns 
across  the  country. 

It  was  the  year  of  our  Centennial— 100  years  of 
making  communications  history.  And  we  pledge  to 
continue  this  tradition  of  excellence  in  our  next  100 
years. 


The  Hear  St  Corporation 

1887  100  Years  of  Making  Communications  History  1987 


HEARST  IS  MORE  THAN  13S  BUSINESSES  INCLUDING  MAGAZINES.  BROADCASTING,  NEWSPAPERS,  BOOKS,  BUSINESS  PUBLISHING  AND  CABLE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

MAGAZINES  Colonial  Homes  •  Connoisseur  •  Cosmopolitan  •  Country  Living  •  Esquire  •  Good  Housekeeping  •  Harper's  Bazaar  •  House  Beautiful  •  Motor  Boating  &  Sailing  •  Popular  Mechanics  •  Redhook  • 
Sports  Alield  *  Town  &  Country  •  National  Magazine  Co  .  Ltd  (United  Kingdom)  •  Magazine  Distribution  •  Eastern  News  Distributors  *  Communications  Data  Services  •  International  Circulation  Distributors  * 
Periodical  Publishers'  Service  Bureau  BROADCASTING  TV  Stations  •  WBAL-TOaltimore.  MD  •  WCVB  TV,  Boston.  MA  •  WDTN  TV.  Dayton.  Dhio  •  KMBC-TV.  Kansas  City.  MO  •  WISN-TV.  Milwaukee.  Wl  • 
WTAETV,  Pittsburgh.  PA  •  Radio  Stations  •  WBAL-AM .  Baltimore.  MD*WIYY-FM.  Baltimore.  MD-WISN-AM.  Milwaukee.  WI'WLTQ-FM.  Milwaukee.  WI*WHTXFM.  Pittsburgh.  PA'WTAE-AM.  Pittsburgh.  PA 

•  WAPA-AM.  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico  NEWSPAPERS  Albany  (NY)  Knickerbocker  News  •  Albany  (NY)  Times-Union  •  Beaumont  (TX)  Enterprise  •  Clearwater  (FL)  Sun  •  Edwardsville  (IL)  Intelligence'  •  Houston 
(TX)  Chronicle  *  Huron  (Ml)  Daily  Tribune.  Bad  Axe.  Ml  •  Laredo  (TX)  Morning  Times  •  Los  Angeles  (CA)  Herald  Examiner  •  Midland  (Ml)  Daily  News  •  Midland  (TX)  Reporter-Telegram  •  Plainview  (TX)  Daily  Herald 

•  San  Antonio  (TX)  Light  •  San  Francisco  (CA)  Examiner  •  Seattle  (VVA)  Post-Intelligencer  •  Weeklies  in  Michigan  and  Texas  BOOKS(BUSINESS  PUBLISHING  Arbor  House  •  Avon  •  Hearst  Books  •  Hearsi 
Marine  Books  •  William  Morrow  S  Co. .  Inc  •  Fielding's  Guides  *  Greenwillow  •  Morrow  Junior  Books  •  Lothrop.  Lee  &  Shepard  •  Oinll  *  American  Druggist  •  American  Druggist  Blue  Book  •  Diversion  •  Electronic 
Engineers  Master  Catalog  •  Electronic  Products  Magazine  •  Floor  (Covering  Weekly  •  Industrial  Machinery  News  •  Integrated  Circuits  Master  Catalog  *  Motor  Books  •  Motor  Crash  Estimating  Guide  •  Motor 
Magazine  •  NARP  •  Office  World  News  *  Retirement  Advisors  Inc  •  Today's  Office  CABLE  COMMUNICATIONS  Hearsi  Caljyision  of  California  •  Los  Gatos.  CA  •  Milpitas.  CA  •  Mountain  View.  CA  •  Newark. 
CA  •  Santa  Clara.  CA  •  Saratoga.  CA  •  Cable  Programming  Networks  •  Arts  S  Entertainment  (a  joint  venture  between  Hearst/ABC  Video  Services  and  NBC)  •  Lifetime  (a  |oint  venture  between  Hearst/ABC  Video 
Services  and  Viacom  International)  *  First  DataBank*  OTHER  ACTIVITIES  (^al  Graphics  •  Hearst  Special  News  and  Feature  Service  •  King  Features  Syndicate  •  King  Features  Entertainment 


In  Brief 


Hears!  to  add  money  to 
defunct  paper’s  pension  fund 

The  Hearst  Corp.  said  it  will  bail  out  a  pension  fund  for  a 
union  at  the  defunct  Baltimore  News  American,  which 
Hearst  closed  last  year. 

Hearst  said  it  would  buoy  the  fund  so  it  could  pay  off  200 
vested  employees  in  lump  sums  or  annuities.  It  declined  to 
pay  160  non-vested  members,  who  were  not  entitled  to 
benefits. 

The  company-funded  pension  for  the  in-house  union  of 
reporters,  editors,  photographers  and  ad  staffers  is  admi¬ 
nistered  by  board  of  labor  and  management.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  only  one  of  several  News  American  employee 
pension  funds  that  has  had  problems. 

Don  Otenasek,  president  of  the  News  Union  of  Balti¬ 
more,  said  Hearst  out  of  “a  strong  bond  of  loyalty  .  .  .  has 
voluntarily  offered  to  increase  its  financial  contribution” 
to  accommodate  lump  sum  payments,  which  were  not 
provided  for  but  were  erroneously  offered. 

Roger  Grier,  Hearst  vice  president  and  group  executive 
for  newspapers,  said  he  did  not  know  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  fund  the  plan  but  said  it  was  “obviously  a  costly 
item.” 

When  the  News  American  closed  in  May  1986,  admini¬ 
strators  sold  the  fund’s  stocks,  bonds  and  other  invest¬ 
ments  and  started  an  interest-bearing  bank  account,  in 
preparation  for  ending  the  pension  plan.  But  payments  to 
some  100  retirees  drained  the  account  to  about  $2.2 
million  —  some  $200,000  short  of  proper  funding, 
according  to  the  union. 

Informed  of  a  shortfall  last  summer,  Hearst  agreed  to 
fund  the  plan  so  that  vested  employees  —  with  10  or  more 
years  in  the  plan  —  could  collect  lump-sum  payments  or 
traditional  benefits. 

Pension  administrators  have  accepted  the  plan  and  ves¬ 
ted  employees  have  been  asked  to  select  which  benefit 
plan  they  want.  Plans  should  should  be  in  effect  within 
weeks,  Grier  said. 

“These  vested  people  are  long-time  employees  and  it 
wasn’t  their  fault  this  problem  developed  nor  was  it  ours, 
so  we  figured  this  was  a  way  to  take  care  of  it,”  Grier  said. 
“We  said  we’d  make  sure  the  plan  was  fully  funded  for 
lump-sum  benefits  that  until  that  point  the  plan  had  not 
provided  for.” 


First  cameras  in  N.Y.  courts 

For  the  first  time,  cameras  were  allowed  in  New  York 
state  courtrooms,  although  not  into  the  emotionally 
charged  Howard  Beach  trial  in  New  York  City,  despite 
appeals  from  a  number  of  news  organizations. 

The  Associated  Press,  Newsday,  the  New  York  Times 
and  a  group  of  10  broadcast  stations  represented  by 
WNBC-tv  had  appealed  a  state  Supreme  Court  ruling 
baring  them  from  the  trial  of  four  young  white  men  charged 
in  the  death  of  a  black  man  in  Howard  Beach,  Queens, 
although  the  justice’s  ban  was  upheld  by  an  administrative 
judge. 

In  other  cases,  however,  there  were  no  reports  of  dis¬ 
ruptions  due  to  the  presence  of  cameras  in  courtrooms  in 
areas  designated  for  the  experiment  —  New  York  City 
and  Monroe,  Onondaga,  Erie  and  Chemung  counties. 
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About  Awards 


Life  contest  winner.  Cheryl  Nuss,  a  photographer  with 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  won  $10,000  in  the  Life 
magazine  contest  for  young  photographers,  30  years  old  or 
younger. 

Her  portfolio  of  25  photographs  included  pictures  from  a 
series,  “AIDS,  Testing  our  Humanity”  and  from  a  series 
on  Cambodian  refugees  in  San  Jose. 

Top  Illinois  papers.  The  Illinois  Press  Association’s  1987 
contest  winners  were  the  Rockford  Register  Star,  which 
won  the  Stuart  R.  Paddock  Memorial  Trophy  given  to  the 
best  daily;  the  Geneva  Republican,  recipient  of  the  Verle 
V.  Kramer  Memorial  Trophy  for  best  weekly  under  5,000 
circulation;  and  the  Hinsdale  Doings,  winner  of  the  Will 
Loomis  Memorial  Trophy  for  best  larger  weekly. 

World  affairs  winner.  Michael  Dorgan  and  Jim  Gen- 
sheimer  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  were  among  the 
print  category  winners  in  the  fifth  annual  Thomas  M. 
Storke  International  Journalism  Awards  contests  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  World  Affairs  Council  of  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia. 

Boston  Globe  honored.  The  American  Legion  recently 
honored  the  Boston  Globe  a  certificate  of  commendation 
for  its  publication  of  a  special  history  on  the  second  world 
war,  “World  War  II:  from  D-Day  to  V-J  Day,  40  years 
later.” 

The  series  was  published  between  June  6, 1984  and  Aug. 
15,  1985. 

Hearst  winner.  Jennifer  L.  Kauth,  a  University  of 
Washington  senior,  won  first  place  in  the  General  News 
Writing  Competition  of  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation’s  28th  annual  Journalism  Awards  Program. 
Kauth  was  awarded  a  $1,500  scholarship  and  an  Award 
Scroll.  The  university’s  journalism  department  received  a 
matching  grant. 
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is  the  heart  of 


Cleveland's  not  only  on  the  list;  it’s  at  the  top  Cleveland  is  accessed  directly  by  1 7 
of  it.  commercial  and  12  air  freight  carriers,  six 

With  ready  access  to  the  largest  North  interstate  highways  and  the  third  largest  port 
American  markets,  no  other  city  surrounds  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

your  business  with  more  advantages.  You'll  Around  here,  we've  got  the  facilities  for 

find  12  of  the  top  20  U.S.  markets  and  6  of  your  product,  the  people  you  sell  to  and  the 
Canada's  top  10  markets,  all  inside  a  600  means  to  reach  them, 

mile  radius.  Put  yourself  in  the  heart  of  it  all. 

Plus  two-thirds  of  all  U.S.  plants  and  Take  a  good  look  at  the  new  Cleveland. 

nearly  400  of  the  top  500  industrial  Come  see  for  yourself  how  we've  become  the 

headquarters.  center  of  attention. 

Sponsored  by  the  New  Cleveland  Campaign,  the  community-wide  marketing  program  for  Cleveland,  in  cmtperation  with  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Growth  Association,  the  Convention  &  Visitors  Bureau  of  Greater  Cleveland,  and  The  Plain  Dealer,  Ohio's  largest  newspaper. 
Write  or  call  George  N.  Miller,  Executive  Director,  New  Cleveland  Campaign,  690  Huntington  Building,  Clevelaiul,  Ohio  44115.  (216)  621-6725. 
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Watch  your  tanguage! 

A  spectacle  it  was  —  and  a  Q.  and  A.  session.  A  debate  it  was  not. 

NBC  News  deserves  credit  for  getting  12  presidential  aspirants  of 
both  parties  to  appear  together.  Yet,  would  any  of  them  decline 
national  television  exposure  of  this  nature  —  for  a  total  of  eight 
minutes  per  candidate  in  a  two-hour  program  —  even  if  it  were 
mislabeled?  It  has  been  estimated  that  each  of  the  three  commercial 
sponsors  got  approximately  the  same  amount  of  time  as  the  partici¬ 
pants. 

We  anticipate  more  of  a  debate  among  these  same  men  on  a 
newspaper-sponsored  program  in  January.  The  Des  Moines  Register 
is  planning  for  candidates  of  each  party  to  discuss  the  issues  for  two 
hours  on  separate  occasions.  That  adds  up  to  four  hours  without 
commercial  interruption. 

That  is  more  likely  to  produce  a  debate. 


Cameras  in  court  in  New  York 

New  York  State’s  18-month  experiment  with  cameras  in  the  court¬ 
room  began  on  Dec.  1.  The  press  made  applications  for  camera 
coverage  of  a  few  highly  publicized  trials,  but  generally  it  was  a  slow 
start.  Not  all  counties  are  included  in  the  experiment  to  begin  with 
and  there  will  not  be  statewide  participation  until  next  June. 

According  to  the  State  Office  of  Court  Administration,  New  York 
joins  a  long  list  of  states  that  allow  some  form  of  visual  coverage  in 
courtrooms.  However,  under  the  rules  of  the  experiment,  judges 
may  impose  tight  restrictions  on  media  coverage.  Seven  days’  ad¬ 
vance  notice  is  required  and  judges  have  the  discretion  to  deny 
applications  almost  at  will,  particularly  in  sex  cases. 

In  spite  of  the  judiciary’s  decision  to  give  it  a  try,  there  is  consider¬ 
able  opposition  among  jurists.  The  success  of  the  experiment  will 
depend  on  how  media  representatives  behave.  It  is  within  their 
power  to  make  it  work. 


Trademarks  and  the  Press 

This  is  E&P’s  Fifth  Annual  “Trademarks  and  the  Press”  supple¬ 
ment.  These  are  designed  to  give  members  of  the  press  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  a  trademark  is.  It  has  been  well  received  by  trademark 
owners  and,  we  hope  as  well,  by  the  press. 

Many  editors  have  been  irritated  by  those  letters  received  from 
lawyers  calling  their  attention  to  the  misuse  of  a  trademark.  We  hope 
that  now  they  have  a  better  understanding  of  why  those  letters  are 
written. 

Since  the  promotion  of  trademarked  products  is  the  basis  of  a  lot  of 
newspaper  advertising,  it  is  in  the  self-interest  of  newspapers  to  help 
protect  them.  The  reasons  become  more  obvious  when  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  that  many  newspaper  logos  are  trademarks  which  should  be 
protected.  “E&P”  is  a  trademark,  as  is  “Editor  &  Publisher,”  with 
the  ampersand,  which  we  would  like  our  newspaper  friends  to  re¬ 
member  also. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Says  editorial  was  puzzling 


Your  editorial  on  “Student  distrust 
of  business”  (E&P,  Nov.  7)  is  puz¬ 
zling  in  several  respects.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  you  assert,  “It  is  unlikely  that 
college  students  have  had  enough 
exposure  to  the  business  community 
to  have  formed  these  judgments  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  experience.” 

Where  did  the  writer  of  those  words 
grow  up?  In  America,  advertising  is 
all-pervasive.  Even  children  experi¬ 
ence  the  difference  between  adver¬ 
tising  and  reality  at  an  early  age. 


I  can  remember  when  I  was  about 
seven,  pestering  my  parents  for  the 
toys  I  saw  on  television.  I  can  also 
remember  my  disappointment  that 
Christmas  when  I  got  those  toys  and 
found  out  what  they  were  really  like. 
And  I’ll  never  forget  what  1  learned 
about  the  honesty  of  the  American 
businessman  during  my  various  after¬ 
school  and  summer  jobs. 

According  to  the  survey,  58.7% 
believe  that  deceptive  advertising  is 
commonplace  in  business.  By  exten¬ 


sion,  41.3%  believe  that  it  is  not.  No 
research  is  required  to  find  out  where 
the  students  acquired  these  attitudes. 
Whichever  side  of  the  proposition 
you  care  to  support,  it  is  just  plain 
wrong  to  imagine  that  these  judg¬ 
ments  are  not  well-grounded  in  the 
students’  years  of  experience  with  the 
relationship  between  advertising  and 
the  things  that  are  advertised. 


Christopher  Westblry 


Says  assumption  is  misleading 


Wrong  listing 

Due  to  an  error  in  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  latest  FAS-FAX 
report,  the  list  of  top  25  circulation 
daily  newspapers  {E&P,  Nov.  7) 
incorrectly  listed  Long  Island  News- 
day  as  an  evening  newspaper.  Its 
designation  has,  in  fact,  been  changed 
to  all-day. 

Because  of  an  editing  error,  the 
circulation  decline  of  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  Sunday  edition  was  listed  incor¬ 
rectly  in  the  accompanying  story.  The 
Sunday  newspaper  had  a  average  cir¬ 
culation  of  265,401,  a  decline  of  3,604 
from  the  same  period  last  year. 


Ark.  library  looking 
for  old  newspapers 

The  Mullins  Library  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arkansas  at  Fayetteville  is 
planning  phase  two  of  the  Arkansas 
Newspaper  Project  to  locate  and 
inventory  old  Arkansas  newspapers. 

The  first  phase  of  the  project, 
which  is  funded  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  was 
recently  completed  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  directory  of  Arkansas  news- 
papers  found  in  libraries  and 
museums  throughout  the  state. 

In  the  second  phase,  workers  will 
sort  through  newspaper  collections  to 
verify  which  issues  actually  exist. 
When  the  inventory  is  completed,  the 
titles  will  be  cataloged  and  fed  into  a 
nationwide  data  base. 

The  search  has  already  turned  up  35 
old  Arkansas  newspapers  in  a  Massa- 
chusettes  collection  —  copies  of 
which  are  now  owned  by  the  Mullins 
Library  —  and  project  director 
Michael  Dabrishus  has  asked  people 
with  private  newspaper  collections  to 
write  him  about  having  the  papers 
microfilmed. 


I  responded  to  an  inquiry  by 
Andrew  Radolf  as  to  our  annual 
meeting  and  informed  him  we  would 
have  a  closed  meeting  so  that  the 
stockholders  of  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers  Inc.  could  discuss 
alternative  plans  for  1988  and 
onward. 

From  that  conversation  came  an 
article  in  last  week’s  E&P  with 
bizarre  assumptions.  Having 
reported  the  closed  meeting,  the 
reporter  excerpted  information  from 
last  year’s  E&P  article,  noting  that 
the  company  had  had  a  rough  year 
and  using  words  in  quotes  without 
attribution,  all  of  which  placed  the 
announcement  of  this  year’s  meeting 
in  a  totally  negative  light. 

In  fact,  this  meeting  has  some 


important  opportunities  for  our  stock¬ 
holder  members.  This  extraneous 
assumption  added  by  the  reporter  is 
misleading  and,  I  believe,  irresponsi¬ 
ble. 

Sterling  Dimmitt 
(Dimmitt  is  president  of  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers  Inc.) 

Story  contained 
misstatement 

The  item  on  page  24  of  the  Oct.  24 
edition  of  Editor  &  Publisher  report¬ 
ing  on  court  approval  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  litigation  involving  the  stock 
of  Union  Leader  Corporation  states, 

(Continued  on  page  45) 


FROM  ANCHORAGE. . . 

“In  Alaska,  the  prime  topic  of 
conversation  is  Alaska. 

“It’s  as  though  the  people  up 
here  wanted  confirmation  that  they 
weren’t  nuts  to  live  in  a  land  whose 
character  is  shaped  by  weather  and 
isolation.  They  ward  off  their 
doubts  by  wrapping  myths  around 
their  Last  Frontier  and  they  delight 
in  referring  to  far-off  ‘ America’  as 
if  it  were  a  foreign  country,  which 
in  many  ways  it  is.  ” 

— David  Lamb  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 


Outstanding  in  the 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES-WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 
1150  15th  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20071  (202)  334-6173 
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People  DoiftStand  Still. 
Why  Should  A  Nev\/spaper? 

'7  (km!t  have  time  to  read  a  newspaper” 

It  was  one  statement  we  were  hearing  all  too  often. 

So  we  made  some  changes— big  changes— that  made  our  newspaper  faster 
and  easier  to  read  than  ever  before.  A  few  examples: 

We  added  a  “News  In  Brief”  column  to  the  front  page,  and  a  one-sentence 
summaiy  deck  to  front-page  stories  in  each  section.  We  included  more  charts 
and  colorful  graphics  to  help  explain  complex  stories.  We  switched  to  bolder 
headline  typography  and  a  wider-column  format  for  added  readability. 

Then  we  developed  an  aggressive  marketing  program.  First,  to  lure  new 
readers.  Also,  to  inform  our  regular  readers  how  they  benefit  from  these  changes. 

Results?  Just  two  months  later,  our  daily  circulation  hit  an  all-time  high. 

Imagine,  a  newspaper  for  people  who  “don’t  have  time  to  read  a  newspaper” 

At  TTie  Oregonian,  it  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

C^regonian 
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Judging  the  judge 

Reporters’  committee  review  of  the  most  recent  Supreme  Court  nominee 
shows  he  has  upheid  free  speech,  the  press  and  access  to  the  courts 


By  George  Garneau 

Judge  Anthony  M.  Kennedy,  fed¬ 
eral  appeals  judge  and  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  nominee,  has  favored  the  First 
Amendment  in  libel,  prior  restraint 
and  court  access  cases,  but  has  been 
tougher  on  pornography  and  mixed  in 
other  press-related  cases,  according 
to  a  press  group’s  summary. 

The  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press’s  review,  including 
40  press-related  cases  from  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  more  than  400  decisions  in  12 
years  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  9th  Circuit,  found  he  generally 
ruled  against  libel  plaintiffs  and  por- 
nographers  and  to  uphold  copyright 
laws,  commercial  free  speech  and 
access  to  the  courts. 

His  record  was  mixed  on  free 
speech  and  freedom  of  information 
cases,  but  his  most  significant  deci¬ 
sions  favored  First  Amendment 
rights,  except  perhaps  porriography. 

“We  feel  Judge  Kennedy’s  record 
reflects  someone  who  has  a  great  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  the  First  Amendment  rights 
of  the  media  and  others,’’  said  Jane 
Kirtley,  attorney  and  director  of  the 
reporters  committee,  which  does  not 
endorse  judges. 

She  called  Kennedy’s  opinions  on 
court  access  and  prior  restraint  “ter¬ 
rific”  and  those  on  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  “not  terribly  troubling.” 

Kennedy  was  nominated  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  to  fill  the  seat  left  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Justice  William 
J.  Powell.  He  is  Reagan’s  third 
choice,  after  federal  Appeals  Judges 
Robert  Bork  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate  and  Douglas  Ginsburg  with¬ 
drew  after  admitting  he  had  used 
marijuana. 

Confirmation  hearings  are 
expected  to  begin  Dec.  14  in  the 
Senate  Judicial  Committee  and  to 
take  about  a  week.  A  committee  vote 
is  expected  in  January  and  a  full 


Senate  vote  in  February. 

Kennedy  has  been  opposed  by  the 
National  Organization  of  Women,  the 
first  major  group  to  take  a  stand 
against  him,  for  his  decisions  on 
homosexuality  and  comparable 
worth. 

Some  representative  Kennedy 
decisions  on  First  Amendment  issues 
include: 

•  In  one,  a  woman  of  German  des¬ 
cent  who  opposed  rent  control  sued 
the  mayor  of  Santa  Monica,  Calif. ,  for 
hinting  in  1982  that  she  might  be  a 
Nazi  war  criminal. 


The  trial  court  rejected  claims  of 
defamation  and  emotional  distress, 
finding  the  mayor’s  statement  priv- 
iledged  as  opinion. 

Kennedy,  writing  the  unanimous 
opinion  for  a  three-judge  panel,  said 
the  remark  was  understood  not  as  a 
statement  of  fact  but  as  “a  slur  against 
a  political  opponent.” 

Calling  the  remark  “reprehensi¬ 
ble,”  he  wrote,  “rudeness  and  bad 
taste,  regrettably,  are  not  so  uncom¬ 
mon  in  American  politics”  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  intentional  infliction  of  emo¬ 
tional  distress. 

He  said  sometimes  “speech  must 
seek  its  own  refutation  without 
intervention  by  the  courts.  In  this 
case,  if  the  mayor  chose  to  get  in  the 
gutter,  the  law  simply  leaves  her 
there.” 

•  Kennedy  joined  a  panel  decision 
dismissing,  on  jurisdictional  grounds, 
a  Church  of  Scientology  claim  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  that  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  libeled  it  in  a  1974  series  on  the 


church’s  Missouri  branch.  Only  150 
copies  of  the  paper  circulated  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

•  In  both  court-access  cases 
reviewed,  Kennedy  ruled  to  open  the 
courts. 

In  a  1985  case,  CBS  sued  to  open 
files  of  a  man  who  was  indicted  with 
John  DeLorean,  confessed  in  a  plea 
bargain  to  narcotics  and  tax  evasion 
charges  and  then  asked  for  a  reduced 
sentence.  His  and  the  prosecution’s 
sentencing  motions  were  sealed  by 
the  district  court. 

Writing  for  the  unanimous  panel. 


Kennedy  ordered  the  files  open,  find¬ 
ing  a  presumption  for  public  access 
and  insufficient  government  interest 
to  justify  secrecy. 

He  called  the  penal  system  the 
“least  visible,  least  understood,  least 
effective  part  of  the  justice  system,” 
and  wrote,  “Public  examination, 
study  and  comment  is  essential  if  the 
corrections  process  is  to  improve.” 

In  a  1982  rackettering  case.  Times 
Mirror  Co.  contested  the  withholding 
of  transcripts  and  closure  of  jury 
selection  and  suppression  of  evidence 
hearings.  A  panel  including  Kennedy 
found  with  Times  Mirror  that  the 
court  did  not  follow  procedures  to 
justify  secrecy. 

•  In  1978,  Kennedy  wrote  a  strong 
panel  opinion  against  prior  restraint. 
A  business  executive  in  prison  for 
securities  fraud  sued  to  stop  NBC 
from  broadcasting  a  story  on  his 
Equity  Funding  Corp.  scheme, 
claiming  it  would  hurt  his  parole 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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(Continued  from  page  II) 


chances  plus  future  fair  trial  rights. 

The  day  of  the  broadcast  the  trial 
court  ordered  NBC  to  produce  the 
film  in  court.  NBC  refused,  its  lawyer 
was  ordered  jailed  and  NBC 
appealed. 

Kennedy  said  the  suit  was  frivolous 
and  halting  the  broadcast  would  be 
unconstitutional  prior  restraint.  He 
said  the  district  court  “intervened  in 
the  editorial  process”  and  called  such 
prepublication  censorship  “an  inhe¬ 
rent  threat  to  expression,  one  that 
chills  speech.” 

•  Kennedy  ruled  twice  against 
attempts  to  limit  commercial  speech. 

He  wrote  a  1978  opinion  in  a  case  in 
which  an  oil  company  and  its  ad 
agency  fought  a  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  order  banning  their  future 
false  or  deceptive  advertising.  Ken¬ 
nedy  agreed  the  previous  ads  were 
misleading  but  found  the  ban  on  fur¬ 
ther  deceptive  ads  went  too  far. 

He  said  First  Amendment  consid¬ 


erations  dictate  “restraint*'  in  formu¬ 
lating  remedial  orders  to  guard 
against  prior  restraint. 

•  Kennedy’s  record  split  5-4 
against  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
cases,  but  according  to  Kirtley  he  is 
“probably  in  the  mainstream”  on 
Fol. 

He  was  involved  in  rulings  ordering 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
release  computer  tapes  and  to  speedy 
release  of  documents.  He  ordered 
public  comment  on  federal  plans  in 
Alaska. 

He  took  part  in  rulings  finding  that 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine  did 
not  have  to  release  files  to  a  business 
under  Fol  at  reduced  rates  and  that 
criminal  defendant  John  DeLorean 
could  not  ask  for  “all  documents” 
pertaining  to  him  from  government 
agencies  but  was  limited  by  rules  of 
evidence. 

•  In  five  out  of  six  pornography 
cases,  Kennedy  ruled  against  alleged 
pornographers.  In  the  exception  he 
ruled  that  to  protect  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  police  cannot  make  ad  hoc 
decisions  on  what  to  confiscate  in 
porno  raids  but  must  defer  to  a  judge. 

•  Kennedy’s  record  on  free  speech 


issues  was  mostly  negative,  but  not 
radically  so. 

He  wrote  an  opinion  allowing  a 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  city  worker  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  day  for  discussing  with  a 
newspaper  a  topic  she  was  ordered 
not  to  discuss.  Kennedy  wrote  that 
the  employee  “appropriated  an  offi¬ 
cial  interview  for  her  own  purposes” 
and  misrepresented  the  city’s  posi¬ 
tion.  He  said  she  could  be  disciplined 
because  she  was  insubordinate  and 
“her  speech  disserved  the  First 
Amendment  interests  of  others.” 

“The  government’s  stake  in  the 
accurate  announcement  of  its  own 
policy  is  more  than  legitimate,  it  is 
vital  to  constitutional  rule,”  he  wrote. 

•  Kennedy  upheld  copyrights  in  all 
seven  cases  reviewed. 

•  In  two  cases  involving  newspaper 
unions  Kennedy  took  part  in  deci¬ 
sions  holding  that  a  newspaper 
publisher’s  interest  in  confidentiality 
outweighed  a  union’s  interest  in  dis¬ 
covering  employee  salaries  and 
upholding  a  union’s  right  to  strike  in 
sympathy  with  other  unions  without 
jeopardizing  its  own  contract. 


Feuding  again  in  Daiias 

Morning  News  releases  its  latest  circulation  figures  and  renews 
its  charges  against  the  Times  Herald  —  which  counterattacks 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  Dallas  Morning  News'  aver¬ 
age  paid  circulation  for  the  six  months 
ended  Sept.  30  was  374,251  daily  and 
529,987  Sundays,  the  newspaper  said. 

The  unaudited  figures  represent  a 
decline  in  daily  copies  of  16,733  and 
1,430  on  Sundays  from  the  same 
period  in  1986. 

The  figures  came  in  a  publisher’s 
statement  the  Morning  News  said  it 
filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lation,  the  first  submission  from  the 
Dallas  market  since  the  rival  Dallas 
Times  Herald  filed  a  lawsuit  against 
the  Morning  News  and  the  Audit 
Bureau.  The  suit  said  the  two  con¬ 
spired  to  show  a  fraudulently  inflated 
circulation. 

In  a  letter  to  “friends  and  col¬ 
leagues,”  Morning  News  president 
Burl  Osborne  compared  the  figures, 
which  he  said  were  “tabulated  under 
strict  auditing  standards,”  with  num¬ 
bers  also  unaudited  by  ABC  which 
the  paper  released  this  summer. 


Those  totals  showed  daily  circulation 
at  381,685  daily  and  532,005  for  the 
period  ended  June  30. 

Osborne  blamed  the  “modest  soft¬ 
ening’’  of  the  circulation  on  several 
factors.  They  include  the  continuing 
economic  problems  in  Texas;  the 
slowing  of  migration  to  the  Lone  Star 
State;  the  professional  football  strike; 
and  a  $1  monthly  increase  in  home 
delivery. 

“Meanwhile,  as  the  extensive  ABC 
audit  continues,  we  are  aware  of  no 
findings  by  the  auditor  that  would 
cause  circulation  of  the  Morning 
News  to  be  adjusted  by  amounts 
exceeding  those  resulting  from  a  nor¬ 
mal  audit  process,”  Osborne  wrote. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Osborne  let¬ 
ter  revived  a  charge  made  in  court 
papers  this  fall  that  the  Morning  News 
had  “evidence  of  deliberate  padding 
of  Times  Herald  circulation.” 

“Instead  of  selling  the  papers 
through  the  racks,  the  papers  were 
simply  trucked  from  DTH’s  [the  Dal¬ 


las  Times  Herald’s]  loading  dock  to 
another  location  in  Dallas  where  they 
were  transferred  to  a  minivan  and 
then  taken  to  a  Dallas  suburb  for  a 
day,  at  which  time  they  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  pickup  truck  and 
taken  to  a  paper  recycling  center,” 
the  court  papers  say. 

The  documents  claim  that  “DTH 
had  the  audacity  to  continue  the  scam 
during  an  official  ABC  audit  survey 
week  and  to  turn  in  to  ABC  a  totally 
false  survey  report  showing  sales  in 
that  district  of  over  4,000  — 
accounting  for  10%  of  DTH’s  entire 
Dallas  single  copy  sales.” 

In  a  telephone  interview.  Morning 
News  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager  Jeremy  Halbreich 
said  the  “pure  scam”  involved  plac¬ 
ing  street  hawkers  in  downtown  Dal¬ 
las.  The  Morning  News  “repeatedly 
warned”  the  Times  Herald  that  it 
knew  about  irregularities,  Halbreich 
asserted. 

Halbreich  said  the  Times  Herald 
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Top  Dallas  news  execs  in  a  renewed  war  of  words 


Jeremy  Halbreich 
Morning  News  executive  vp 


Burl  Osborne 
Morning  News  president 


Art  Wible 

Times  Herald  publisher  &  CEO 


(Continued  from  page  12) 
irregularities  were  far  more  extensive 
than  an  embarassing  incident  in  which 
a  Morning  News  circulation  supervi¬ 
sor  was  taped  apparently  coaching  a 
delivery  agent  to  lie  to  ABC  auditors 
(E&P,  Oct.  3). 

“This  hawking  scheme  that  prob¬ 
ably  involved  4,000  copies  —  10%  of 
single  copy  sales  —  that’s  a  different 
scale  of  magnitude,”  Halbreich  said. 

By  contrast,  if  the  allegations 
against  the  Morning  News  employee 
are  true,  they  involve  “perhaps  62 
papers,”  he  said. 

For  his  part.  Times  Herald 
publisher  and  chief  executive  officer 
Art  Wible  acknowledged  there  were 
irregularities  in  the  hawker 
program  —  but  he  said  they  did  not, 
as  far  as  the  newspaper  knows, 
involve  falsified  sales  figures. 

Wible  said  the  man  hired  to  operate 
the  hawking  program  was  fired 
because  he  was  not  providing  the 
numbers  of  hawkers  at  all  the  loca¬ 
tions  he  said  he  would. 

“He  claims  the  figures  he  turned  in 
are  correct,”  Wible  said. 

And  Wible  argued  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  treatment  of  the  two 
employees  —  at  the  Morning  News, 
the  employee  was  “severely  repri¬ 
manded  at  several  levels”  —  showed 
that  the  Morning  News  had  “struc¬ 
tural”  problems. 

“Our  claim  is  that  at  the  Morning 
News,  the  system  is  so  out  of 
control  .  .  .  that  [management 
employees]  are  sharing  instructions  in 
how  to  lie  to  and  cheat  the  ABC,” 
Wible  stated. 

Wible  said  the  Times  Herald  had 
not  decided  whether  to  issue  its  own 


circulation  figures. 

And  he  said  Osborne’s  letter  gave 
some  “fairly  ludicrous”  reasons  for 
circulation  decline.  In  addition,  Wible 
said,  the  letter  should  have  compared 
September-to-September  periods,  as 
ABC  FAS-FAX  reports  do. 

“I’ve  been  in  this  business  28  years 
and  I’ve  never  seen  numbers  com¬ 
pared  like  this,”  he  said.  “The  fact  is. 
News  numbers  are  coming  down  — 
and  they’re  coming  down  fast.” 

IN  BRIEF  - 


National  Enquirer 
selects  ad  agency 

The  National  Enquirer  has 
appointed  D’Arcy  Masius  Benton  & 
Bowles,  N.Y.,  as  its  advertising 
agency.  A  new  television  advertising 
campaign  is  slated  to  begin  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  with  billings  estimated  to  be 
between  $15  million  and  $20  million. 

The  Enquirer’s  previous  agency 
was  Lois  Pitts  Gershon. 

Publisher  wins  in 
free-throw  contest 

For  the  second  time  in  four  years, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram  publisher  Tom  Schumaker  has 
won  the  Friendly  Ice  Cream  Corp.  | 
media  “Scoop  Shoot.”  i 

In  the  competition,  contestants 
shoot  free  throws  until  they  miss.  The 
winner  is  given  his  height  in  ice  cream* 


But  Morning  News’  Halbreich  said 
the  paper  had  no  problem  with  show¬ 
ing  the  decline  over  a  year  —  which 
he  noted  was  far  lower  than  the  40,000 
to  50,000  margin  by  which  its  circula¬ 
tion  was  inflated  according  to  the 
Time  Herald  lawsuit. 

“Nothing  in  their  famous  Baker  & 
Hostetler  report  has  been  proven  to 
have  any  validity,”  Halbreich  said. 
“I  do  feel  strongly  they  have  a  lot  of 
frustration  over  this  case.” 


for  a  favorite  charity. 

The  six-foot-two-inch  Schumaker 
chalked  up  seven-in-a-row  before 
missing.  As  a  result,  the  Jericho 
House  in  Holyoke  received  22.5  gal¬ 
lons  of  ice  cream. 

Runners-up  in  the  contest  included 
Stephen  Karas,  high  school  sports 
writer  for  the  Union-News  in  Spring- 
field. 

Cowles  to  purchase 
Hanson  magazines 

Cowles  Media  Company  has 
reached  an  agreement  in  principle  to 
purchase  the  publications  of  Hanson 
Publishing  Group  Inc.,  which 
includes  Folio,  Catalog  Age,  Inside 
Print  and  Catalog  Product  News.  The 
agreement  does  not  include  Curricu¬ 
lum  Product  News. 

A  transfer  of  ownership  is  expected 
at  the  beginning  of  1988,  subject  to 
e.xecution  of  a  definitive  agreement. 
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Truce  in  Texas 


Local  business  group  calls  Amarillo  newspaper’s  community 
coverage  too  “negative”;  paper  agrees  to  add  an  ombudsman 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  Amarillo  (Texas)  Globe-News, 
a  Morris  Communications  Corp. 
daily,  is  once  again  embroiled  in  a 
dispute  with  local  businessmen  who 
feel  the  newspaper’s  coverage  is  too 
“negative.” 

In  response,  the  newspaper  has 
pledged  to  take  several  steps  to  make 
it  more  sensitive  to  its  readers’  con¬ 
cerns. 

Last  January,  the  newspaper  ended 
a  long-standing  feud  with  oilman  T. 
Boone  Pickens  who  complained 
about  the  newspaper’s  aggressive 
coverage  of  community  affairs,  parti¬ 
cularly  West  Texas  State  University. 
Pickens  finally  agreed  to  stop  his  ver¬ 
bal  attacks  in  exchange  for  a  pledge 
that  the  newspaper  would  stop  refer¬ 
ring  to  him  as  a  corporate  raider 
{E&P,  Jan.  17,  1987,  p.l4). 

The  latest  salvo  against  the  Globe- 
News  comes  from  a  recently  formed 
group  named  Panhandle  Citizens  for  a 
Better  Amarillo  Newspaper.  Pickens’ 
name  appears  on  the  list  of  PCBAN’s 
supporters  in  a  Nov.  16  “Dear  Neigh¬ 
bor”  letter  announcing  the  group’s 
formation  and  seeking  participation  in 
a  public  rally  on  Nov.  23  to  protest  the 
“dismal  quality  of  the  Amarillo  news¬ 
paper.” 

About  two  weeks  before  PCBAN 
was  formed,  Pickens  reportedly 
spoke  out  against  the  Globe-News  at 


a  businessmen’s  breakfast  forum  reg¬ 
ularly  hosted  by  the  First  National 
Bank  in  Amarillo. 

PCBAN  chairman  Paul  Engler, 
who  runs  a  local  feedlot,  denied  Pick¬ 
ens  was  providing  financial  support  to 
the  group  but  admitted  that  Pickens 
has  supplied  three  or  four  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

In  its  Sunday,  Nov.  21,  edition,  the 
Globe-News  ran  a  full  page  of  read¬ 
ers’  letters  on  the  controversy.  Of  the 
15  letters,  14  were  in  support  of  the 
newspaper.  The  only  letter  support¬ 
ing  PCBAN  was  written  by  Paul  W. 
Cain,  president  of  Mesa  Limited  Part¬ 
nership,  the  company  controlled  by 
Pickens,  who  is  general  partner. 

Globe-News  executive  editor 
Garet  von  Netzer  said  letters  to  the 
Globe  News  ran  “90%”  in  favor  of 
the  newspaper. 

“After  it  became  apparent  there 
was  a  group  organizing  against  us, 
people  began  to  evaluate  what  a 
newspaper  should  be,”  he  said.  “We 
looked  at  this  as  a  First  Amendment 
issue  all  the  way.  It  was  kind  of  dis¬ 
concerting  to  see  such  a  well  orga¬ 
nized  effort  .  .  .  supporting  suppres¬ 
sion  of  [the  community’s]  own  free¬ 
dom  to  know  what’s  going  on.” 

Neither  Pickens  nor  Engler 
returned  E&P’s  phone  calls. 

PCBAN’s  Nov.  16  letter  accused 
the  Globe-News  of  “pit  bull  attacks 
on  every  aspect  of  the  community 


[which]  always  present  the  area  in  its 
worst  light.  Its  relentless  negativism 
works  at  dividing  our  people  when  we 
desperately  need  unity  in  the  face  our 
economic  concerns.” 

The  letter  also  accused  the  Globe- 
News  of  taking  “millions  in  profits 
from  our  community”  by  funneling 
money  to  its  corporate  parent  and 
putting  “nothing  back  in.” 

The  letter  was  not  specific  in  its 
charges,  but  PCBAN’s  founders  were 
particularly  upset  about  the  Globe- 
News’  series  on  the  town  of  Here¬ 
ford,  which  has  seen  an  increase  of 
social  problems  stemming  from  the 
influx  of  Hispanics.  The  businessmen 
felt  the  series  portrayed  Hereford 
unfairly. 

Hereford  Mayor  Wes  Fisher  is  one 
of  PCBAN’s  leaders. 

PCBAN,  at  a  Nov.  18  press  confer¬ 
ence  called  to  announce  the  opening 
of  its  headquarters,  stated  its  goal  was 
to  bring  about  the  sale  of  the  Globe- 


A  group  of  Amarillo  businessmen 
complaining  about  the  Amarillo 
Globe-News'  local  coverage  ran  this 
full-page  ad  in  the  Globe-News  call¬ 
ing  for  cancellation  of  ads  and  sub¬ 
scriptions. 
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“Old  Fashion  Rally” 

WHERE:  AMARILLO  CIVIC  CENTER 
EXHIBITION  HALL 
WHEN:  NOVEMBER  23.  1987 
(Monday  —  5:30  p.m.) 

BEARER  ENTITLED  TO  FREE  REFRESHMENTS 
ENTERTAINMENT 


‘A  Community  Is  Only  As  Good  As  Its  Newspaper” 


Panhandle  Citizens  for  A  Better  Amarillo  Newspaper  sent  out  these  tickets 
for  a  rally  to  talk  down  the  Amarillo  Globe-News.  The  newspaper  said, 
however,  that  its  letters  to  the  editor  were  overwhelmingly  in  support  of  the 
paper. 
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News  to  a  group  of  local  businessmen 
who  would  oversee  news  coverage  to 
be  sure  it  was  positive  and  distribute 
profits  in  the  community. 

PCBAN  chairman  Engler,  said  at 
the  press  conference  that  if  the  group 
could  not  convince  Morris  to  sell  the 
Globe-News,  it  would  consider  start¬ 
ing  a  rival  daily. 

(Several  years  ago  a  group  of  Texas 
businessmen  started  a  daily  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  Huntsville  Item  because 
they  felt  the  then  Harte-Hanks-owned 
newspaper  was  too  negative  in  its 
coverage.  The  rival  newspaper  lasted 
only  a  few  months.) 

PCBAN  also  called  on  people  to 
cancel  their  subscriptions  to  the 
newspaper  and  advertisers  to  with¬ 
draw  their  ads  totally  one  day  a  week 
and  cut  back  their  advertising  on 
other  days. 

PCBAN  also  claimed  that  its  pres¬ 
sure  was  the  reason  Morris  Commu¬ 
nications  reassigned  Globe-News 
general  manager  Jerry  Huff  to  head  its 
team  of  executives,  who  will,  from 
Atlanta,  direct  Morris  News  Ser¬ 
vice’s  coverage  of  the  1988  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign. 

Huff  was  one  of  the  people  reported 
to  have  been  attacked  by  Pickens  in 
his  breakfast  speech. 

However,  von  Netzer  denied 
PCBAN  had  anything  to  do  with 
Huff s  reassignment.  He  said  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  Huff  team  had  begun  over 
a  year  ago  and  that  the  budget  for  it 
was  approved  six  months  ago. 

“All  I  can  tell  you  the  timing  on 
putting  this  together  was  terrible,” 
von  Netzer  said.  He  added  that  Huff 
was  “a  senior  news  executive”  with 
Morris  and  had  for  a  long  time  been 
seeking  a  return  to  editorial  duties. 

On  the  same  day  as  the  PCBAN 
press  conference,  Carl  Cannon, 
group  newspaper  manager  of  Morris 
Communications,  announced  that  the 
Globe-News  would  take  steps  to 
address  PCBAN’s  concerns. 

The  steps  include  pledging  to 
appoint  a  reader  representative,  or 
ombudsman,  to  handle  complaints 
about  coverage  and  the  formation  of  a 
“forum  of  interested  residents”  who 
will  meet  regularly  with  Globe-News 
officials  “with  the  purpose  of 
improving  communications  between 
the  editors  of  the  newspaper  and  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  Panhandle.” 

The  residents  making  up  the  forum 
would  be  appointed  by  a  panel  of  five 
civic  and  business  leaders. 

“We  made  some  concessions  early 
on  [in  the  dispute]  that  we  should 
have  made  a  long  time  ago,”  von  Net¬ 
zer  said.  He  said  the  ombudsman  has 
yet  to  be  selected,  but  will  be  picked 
from  the  Globe-News  staff. 

Von  Netzer  remarked  that 


PCBAN’s  criticism  was  “general  in 
nature.  It’s  hard  to  argue  when  people 
are  that  vague. 

“No  one  questioned  the  veracity  of 
the  stories,”  he  continued.  “They 
just  didn’t  like  what  was  being  told.” 

An  example  of  a  story  that  caused 
displeasure,  he  said,  was  the  Globe- 
News’  front  page  coverage  of  the  fil¬ 
ing  of  petitions  seeking  the  recall  of 
several  Amarillo  officials,  including 
the  mayor.  Von  Netzer  said  the 
Globe-News’  critics  felt  the  stories 
were  played  “too  big.” 

Following  Cannon’s  announce¬ 
ment,  PCBAN  seemed  to  back  away 
from  its  position  that  the  Globe-News 
must  be  sold.  At  the  Nov.  23  rally,  the 
group  instead  issued  a  seven-point 
program  that,  in  effect,  seemed  to  be 
calling  for  much  the  same  thing  as 
Cannon’s  proposal. 

PCBAN  stated  the  Globe-News 
must  “make  a  dedicated  and  honest 
commitment  to  journalistic  excel¬ 
lence”  and  establish  “a  tangible  set  of 
criteria”  and  a  monitoring  system  to 
“ensure  performance  of  that  commit¬ 
ment.”  The  group  said  the  newspaper 
should  also  make  a  “serious  apol¬ 
ogy”  to  the  “community  of  Here¬ 
ford.” 


Cannon  also  said  that  the  Globe- 
News  had  just  concluded  an  indepen¬ 
dent  survey  of  its  readers  and  would 
use  the  data  to  “strengthen  service” 
to  readers. 

He  concluded  by  telling  the  “con¬ 
cerned  people  of  Hereford,  we  are 
sorry  that  you  were  offended  by  the 
recent  stories  published  by  the  Globe- 
News.  However,  we  felt  then,  as 
now,  that  the  stories  needed  to  be  told 
and  we  had  a  journalistic  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  do  so.” 

The  day  after  the  rally,  Nov.  24, 
PCBAN  leaders  and  Globe-News 
officials  held  a  meeting  to  further  iron 
out  differences.  Afterward,  each  side 
issued  statements  which  seemed  to 
indicate  a  truce  had  been  called. 

“Our  committee  feels  it  has  been 
successful  in  focusing  attention  on  the 
important  role  that  the  Globe-News 
plays  in  the  community  and  that  the 
management  and  owners  of  the  news- 
paper  have  been  responsive  in 
addressing  our  concerns,”  Engler 
stated.  “I’m  confident  that  changes 
announced  by  the  newspaper  such  as 
the  reader  representative  program 
and  the  editors’  forum  will  be  carried 
out,  and  that  they  may  address  our 


“No  one  questioned  the  veracity  of  the  stories,” 
he  continued.  “They  just  didn’t  iike  what  was  being 
toid.” 


The  seven  points  also  included  for¬ 
mation  of  an  advisory  group  of  Pan¬ 
handle  leaders  who  would  “consult” 
with  Globe-News  management  and 
also  be  allowed  to  write  a  monthly 
editorial  “on  the  progress  or  lack  of 
progress  in  the  effort  to  improve  the 
newspaper.” 

The  Globe-News  was  told  it  should 
also  conduct  an  independent  survey 
of  is  readers  to  determine  better  ways 
to  serve  the  community,  and  should 
meet  “periodically”  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Panhandle  communities  “to 
stay  abreast  of  community  con¬ 
cerns.” 

Finally,  PCBAN  wanted  a  “firm” 
and  “public”  commitment  from  the 
newspaper  and  Morris  Communica¬ 
tions  that  the  program  would  be  car¬ 
ried  out. 

Cannon  addressed  the  public  rally 
after  Engler  introduced  the  seven- 
point  program.  He  told  the  gathering 
that  the  proposed  editors’  forum  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  address  com- 
nr.unity  concerns  and  needs  and  that 
the  newspaper’s  op-ed  pages  were 
available  for  “input  from  interested 
individuals  and  groups.” 


Cannon  stated,  “We  are  pleased 
we  can  agree  on  the  role  the  Globe- 
News  plays  in  this  area  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  moving  ahead.” 


Sept,  ad  spending 
rises  aimost  13% 

Strong  gains  in  all  three  major 
categories  produced  a  12.9%  increase 
in  expenditures  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  September,  compared  to  the 
same  month  last  year,  according  to 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

Overall,  September  spending  in 
newspapers  totaled  $2,469  billion, 
with  national  advertising  up  10.1%  to 
$309  million,  retail  rising  1 1 .9%  to 
$1,241  billion  and  classified  gaining 
15.2%  to  $919  million. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1987, 
overall  spending  totaled  $21,418  bil¬ 
lion,  a  gain  of  10.2%  over  1986. 
National,  rebounding  from  a  sluggish 
first  half,  went  up  4.7%  to  $2,600  bil¬ 
lion,  retail  gained  7.7%  to  reach 
$10,707  billion  and  classified 
increased  15.7%  to  $8,111  billion. 
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Morris  to  make  its  news  service  available  to  outside  dailies 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Morris  Communications  Corp.  is 
scheduled  to  use  the  1988  presidential 
campaign  as  a  launching  pad  for  its 
plan  to  market  the  Morris  News  Ser¬ 
vice  to  newspapers  outside  the  group, 
“particularly”  dailies  in  the  Sunbelt 
states. 

The  Augusta,  Ga.-based  newspa¬ 
per  group  recently  announced  that 
Jerry  Huff,  general  manager  of  its 
Amarillo  Globe-News,  was  being 
reassigned  to  head  a  team  of  execu¬ 
tives  who  will  direct  the  news  ser¬ 
vice’s  campaign  coverage. 

The  coverage  will  be  coordinated 
from  the  Morris  News  Service  office 
in  Atlanta,  site  of  the  Democratic 


National  Convention. 

Assisting  Huff  will  be  Frederick  W. 
Hartman,  executive  editor  of  the 
Florida  Times-Union  and  Jackson¬ 
ville  Journal,  Wallace  M.  Davis  Jr., 
executive  editor  of  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  News-Press',  and  John  Sorrells, 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  Mor¬ 
ris  News  Service. 

A  Morris  executive  commented 
that  the  group  intends  to  have  about 
“21  or  so”  editors,  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  assigned  to  campaign  cov¬ 
erage.  He  said  the  company  viewed 
intense  amount  of  news  generated  by 
a  presidential  campaign  as  the  ideal 
way  to  “launch”  a  supplemental 
news  service  and  “find  out  if  you 


could  do  it  or  not.” 

“The  plan  is,  if  it’s  professional, we 
would  make  it  available  for  a  sub¬ 
scription  fee,”  the  Morris  executive 
stated. 

He  added  that  the  company 
believed  its  proposed  news  service 
would  be  “particularly”  of  interest  to 
newspapers  in  the  Southeast  and 
Southwest. 

In  January,  the  Morris  campaign 
team  will  have  “a  rendezvous”  in 
Washington  with  all  the  presidential 
candidates,  he  said.  From  those  inter¬ 
views,  the  Morris  News  Service  will 
develop  a  wide  range  of  stories,  pro¬ 
files  and  sidebars  which  will  be 
offered  to  potential  subscribers. 


Superpower  summit  press  plans  finalized 


By  George  Garneau 

Summit  conference  planners,  after 
last-minute  scrambling  and  conven¬ 
tion  reshuffling,  have  found  a  hotel  to 
host  an  estimated  6,000  journalists 
and  crew  covering  the  Reagan-Gorba- 
chev  summit  conference  Dec.  8-10. 

The  JW  Marriott  Hotel,  with  the 
help  of  guests  who  scaled  back  their 
convention  space,  managed  to  clear 
its  14,000-square-foot  ballroom  for 
use  as  a  press  center. 

The  hotel  on  Pennylvania  Avenue 
and  14th  Street  will  serve  as  the  hub  of 
press  activity  for  the  superpower 
summit,  according  to  Jim  Pope  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  which 
organized  press  arrangements  with 
the  White  House. 

The  Marriott  was  added  to  the 
Commerce  Department’s  Great  Hall 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  (E&P,  Nov. 
28),  which  will  serve  as  an  auxiliary 
press  center. 

Hotels  booked  long  in  advance  had 
previously  stymied  USIA  attempts  to 
find  a  home  for  the  press  center.  Plans 
for  the  Marriott  were  not  finalized 
until  the  day  after  Thanksgiving  —  10 
days  before  summit  kickoff. 

Kurt  Krause,  marketing  director  of 
the  Marriott,  credited  the  cooperation 
of  previously  scheduled  conventions, 
which  reduced  their  requirements, 
rescheduled  meetings  and  doubled  up 
to  permit  the  press. 

Press  conferences  and  briefings 
were  planned  for  the  Marriott  ball¬ 


room,  which  holds  800  people.  The 
Commerce  building  will  house  inter¬ 
view  booths  and  the  overflow  from 
the  Marriott,  Pope  said.  Both  build¬ 
ings  are  within  two  blocks  of  the 
White  House. 

Krause  said  space  is  so  tight  that 
hotel  service  offices  are  being  com¬ 
mandeered  into  service.  He  said  900 
phones  are  being  installed  as  are  tele¬ 
vision  lines  from  the  roof  and  video 
feeds  to  transmit  signals  elsewhere  in 
Washington. 

“This  is  a  tremendous  event,” 
Krause  said.  “Networks  are  chomp¬ 
ing  at  the  bit  to  get  hooked  up.” 

The  Marriott  ballroom  is  booked 
Sunday,  Krause  said,  leaving  the 
hotel  one  night  to  finalize  prepara¬ 


tions.  Its  National  Cafe  is  shifting  to 
24-hour  operations  to  accommodate 
the  press,  which  will  be  transmitting 
news  around  the  world  according  to 
local  deadlines. 

The  press  center,  called  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Filing  Center,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  open  Monday  morning  Dec.  7 
and  to  be  accessible  by  summit  press 
credentials,  available  from  the  USIA 
or  the  White  House. 

The  White  House  press  secretary 
plans  to  shut  down  most  West  Wing 
operations  and  will  move  to  the  press 
center  during  the  summit  meeting. 

The  Malcolm  Baldridge  Great  Hall 
at  the  Commerce  Department  will 
open  Friday  Dec.  4. 


lAPA  president  Lozano  elected 


The  Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  elected  Ignacio  E.  Lozano  Jr. 
of  La  Opinion  in  Los  Angeles  as  its 
new  president. 

Lozano  succeeds  Alejandro  Miro- 
Quesada  of  El  Commercio,  of  Lima, 
Peru. 

Other  officers  elected  in  Santiago 
were:  first  vice  president:  Manuel 
Jimenez  B.,  La  Nation,  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica;  second  vice  president: 
Edward  Seaton,  Seaton  Newspapers, 
Manhattan,  Kansas;  secretary:  Hec¬ 
tor  Davalos,  Novedades,  Mexico 


City;  treasurer;  Oliver  F.  Clarke, 
The  Daily  Gleaner,  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 


Cuomo  pulls  out  as 
debate  ‘inquisitor’ 

New  York  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  has 
withdrawn  as  a  questioner  in  one  of 
two  presidential  candidate  debates 
sponsored  by  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register,  scheduled  for  January 
(E&P,  Nov.  28). 
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Press  restrictions  in  some  Latin  countries  frustrate  lAPA 


The  Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  recently  met  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
to  address  what  it  sees  as  the  deterio¬ 
rating  condition  of  the  free  press  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Despite  the  reopening  of  La  Prensa 
in  Managua  by  the  Nicaraguan  gov¬ 
ernment,  lAPA  members  were  dis¬ 
tressed  by:  the  closing  of  another  La 
Prensa  and  four  other  publications  in 
Panama  by  the  military  government; 
the  continued  refusal  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Paraguayan  dictator  Alfred 
Stroessner  to  lift  the  ban  on  ABC 
Color,  the  imposition  of  new  press 
restriction  taws  in  Chile;  and  the 
increasing  risk  of  physical  violence 
faced  by  Haitian  journalists. 

lAPA  noted  that  several  other 
Latin  American  countries  are  con¬ 
templating  or  have  recently  enacted 
laws  that  restrict  press  freedom  by 
mandating  “rights  of  reply”  or 
imposing  licensing  requirements  for 
journalists. 

“Lamentably  tnere  is  no  freedom 
of  the  press  in  Panama,  Nicaragua, 
Paraguay,  Cuba  and  Chile,”  con¬ 
cluded  the  report  of  lAPA’s  Freedom 
of  the  Press  committee. 

“A  new  attitude  has  been  created 
by  the  spreading  of  the  idea  that  the 
conflicts  and  tensions  springing  from 
complex  realities  of  the  countries  of 
the  Americas  exist  only  when  the 
press  reports  them,”  the  committee 
stated.  “In  order  to  prevent  reporting 
and  debates  on  serious  problems, 
goverments  are  seeking  to  control  and 


Minority  UPi  owner,  Joe  Russo,  flies  Chapter  11 

UPl  majority  owner  Vazquez  says  it  “in  no  way”  affects  UPi 


Joe  Russo,  the  flamboyant  Hous-  ever,  ties  up  Russo’s  assets,  which  lems.” 

ton  millionaire  and  minority  owner  of  could  be  sold  to  satisfy  debtors.  It  j^e  55-year-old  businessman’s 

United  Press  International,  has  filed  also  adds  to  the  UPI’s  mounting  interests  include  nrimarilv  banks  real 

for  protection  from  creditors  under  problems  since  it  was  bought  from  estate  and  hotels. 

Chapter  11  of  federal  bankruptcy  bankruptcy  last  year  for  $41  million.  „  j 

laws.  Russo’s  original  5%  ownership  in  SeparateChapter  11  filings  covered 

Faced  with  real  estate  foreclosures  UPI  has  been  declining  because  he  Russo  personally,  his  wire  Sally,  the 

and  lawsuits  for  back  taxes,  Russo  has  not  subsidized  its  continuing  Russo  Companies,  and  a  wholly 

claimed  liabilities  of  $127  million.  operating  losses,  estimated  at  over  $1  owned  subsidiary,  Russo  Properties 
Russo’s  financial  problem  “in  no  million  a  month. 

way  affects  United  Press  Interna-  Calls  to  Russo  were  referred  to  his  Earlier  in  November,  the  Post  said, 

tional,”  UPI  president  and  principal  attorney,  Gamey  Griggs,  who  did  not  Russo’s  $48-million  Lyric  Center  and 

owner  Mario  Vdzquez  Raha  said  in  a  return  repeated  calls  to  his  office.  other  properties  were  posted  for  fore¬ 
statement  released  in  Washington,  He  told  the  Houston  Post,  how-  closure  on  unpaid  mortgages,  and  his 

D.C.  ever,  there  was  “not  a  specific  thing  companies  were  sued  for  $1.2  million 

The  Chapter  1 1  filing  Nov.  24,  how-  we  can  point  to  to  explain  the  prob-  in  back  taxes. _ 


censor  the  press  by  laws  and  regula-  against  such  difficulties.” 
tions.”  Pinochet  also  stated  that  “the  free- 

The  lAPA  met  in  Santiago  at  the  dom  of  expression  and  information 

invitation  of  the  Chilean  Press  Asso-  are  matters  that  not  only  interest  the 

ciation,  which  hoped  that  the  press  communicator  but  that  are  also  rele- 
freedom group’s  presence  would  help  vant  to  the  receivers  of  the 
in  the  battle  to  restore  press  freedom  message  .  .  .  Our  constitution  has 
to  their  country.  taken  sufficient  care  so  that  offenses 


“Lamentably  there  is  no  freedom  of  the  press  in 
Panama,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Cuba  and  Chiie,” 
conciuded  the  report  of  iAPA’s  Freedom  of  the  Press 
committee. 


Recent  laws  in  Chile  have  made  it  and  abuses  against  the  honor  of  the 
illegal  for  newspapers  to  publish  arti-  people  be  properly  punished.” 
cles  criticizing  either  the  military  or  lAPA  reported  also  that  a  delega- 
Augusto  Pinochet.  In  all,  {jQ^,  recently  met  with  Paraguay’s 

existing  laws  in  President  Stroessner  in  an  effort  to 

Chile  which  limit  press  freedom,  and  convince  him  to  lift  the  ban  on  ABC 

a  new  press  law  with  even  greater  Color.  The  group  was  unsuccessful, 

resyictions  has  been  announced.  After  the  meeting,  they  tried  to  hold  a 

According  to  lAPA,  23  Chilean  press  conference  but  the  goverment 
journalists  are  facing  trial  in  military  barred  reporters  from  attending, 
or  civilian  courts  over  stories  they 

yyrote.  lAPA,  in  one  of  its  many  reso- 

Pinochet,  in  an  address  to  lAPA,  lutions,  also  called  on  the  United 

stated  that  his  government  had  to  be  States  to  change  its  laws  so  that  no 

on  guard  against  Marxist  ideologies  excluded  for  his  opin- 

which  sought  to  infiltrate  the  press  in 

order  to  undermine  the  country.  The  resolution  was  passed  in  refer- 

Pinochet  said,  “There  are  no  doubt  encetothe  U.S.  government’s  refusal 
enormous  dangers  stalking  the  cor-  to  allow  Colombian  journalist  Patricia 

rect  exercise  of  freedom  of  the  press,  Lara  to  enter  the  country  because  of 

and  it  is  imperative  to  develop  spe-  allegations  that  she  had  ties  to  the 
cially  strong  virtues  to  stand  up  terrorist  organization  M-19. 
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CAMPUS  JOURNALISM 


Censorship  issue  raised  at  University  of  Missouri 


By  Allan  Wolper 

“They  claim  that  we’re  not  cover¬ 
ing  good  news.  They  say  we’re  not 
covering  enough  campus  events. 
They  say  we’re  too  issue-oriented,  so 
they’re  trying  to  censor  us.” 

The  low-key  voice  belonged  to  Ste¬ 
phen  Brundage,  the  33-year-old  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Maneater,  a  twice- 
weekly  student  newspaper  published 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  campus 
in  Columbia,  Mo. 

Brundage,  a  former  reporter  who 
worked  at  Ipsilanti,  Mich.,  before 
returning  to  school,  claimed  that  the 
Missouri  University  administration 
was  trying  to  replace  a  joint  faculty- 
student  editorial  board  with  an 
administration-controlled  committee 
that  would  function  as  a  censor. 

The  university  maintains  that  the 
new  board  would  simply  provide  in- 
house  critiques,  but  Brundage  and 
others  at  the  paper  believe  the  board 
would  stifle  editorial  independence. 
The  struggle  for  control  of  student 
editorial  pages  is  one  that  is  troubling 
young  journalists  throughout  the 
country. 

Mark  Goodman,  executive  director 
of  the  Student  Press  Law  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  said  that  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  his 
office  logged  250  calls  from  high 
schools  and  colleges  complaining 
about  censorship. 

Goodman,  a  University  of  Missouri 
Journalism  graduate  who  once 
worked  for  the  Maneater,  has  been 
consulting  with  officials  at  the  paper 
on  its  confrontation  with  the  college 
administration. 

The  University  of  Missouri’s  Man- 
eater  responded  to  what  it  believed 
was  its  censorship  problem  by  pub¬ 
lishing  a  devastating  editorial  head¬ 
lined,  “Prior  Restraint  May  Muzzle 
Maneater.” 

The  editorial,  written  by  Brundage, 
belted  the  university  with  some  of  the 
lectures  he  absorbed  in  his  journalism 
lecture  halls. 

“Apparently,  the  administrators 
don’t  care  for  some  of  the  stories  and 
editorials  that  have  appeared  on 
these  pages,”  Brundage  wrote. 

“As  a  student  of  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  I  have  heard  myriad  lectures 
on  the  importance  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  of  the  evils  of  prior 


(Wolper  is  the  director  of  journalism 
at  Rutgers  University  in  Newark,  N.J.) 


restraint,  licensing,  and  censorship. 

“Believe  it  or  not,  quite  often  the 
stories  we  assign  are  not  the  stories 
we  would  like  to  assign,  but  the  sto¬ 
ries  we  consider  to  be  of  importance 
to  the  readers. 

“In  the  United  States,  we  are 
taught  that  the  people  have  a  right  to 
know  —  and  that  a  newspaper  has 
the  right  to  inform.  Have  fun  digesting 
the  canned  pablum  some  members  of 
the  administration  are  trying  to  shove 
down  your  throat. 

“This  is  a  free  campus  and  a  free 
country  ...  If  students  really  want 
to  know,  another  paper  will  emerge  to 
do  the  work  that  the  Maneater  will  be 
restrained  from  doing.” 


Suzanne  Holland,  the  director  of 
the  Office  of  Student  Development, 
said  she  thought  the  paper  was 
“making  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole¬ 
hill.” 

Speaking  from  her  home  the  night 
before  the  editorial  was  published, 
she  conceded  that  the  administration 
had  voiced  its  belief  that  the  Maneater 
could  do  a  better  job  of  covering  cam¬ 
pus  affairs. 

“I  don’t  understand  why  they’re 
complaining  about  the  formation  of  a 
new  committee.  They’re  the  ones 
who  asked  for  a  committee  that  could 
be  used  to  critique  the  paper. 

“The  one  they  have  now  reports  to 
the  chancellor  and  is  relatively  inac¬ 
tive.  We  would  like  to  form  a  new 
committee,  or  use  the  one  we  have 
now  to  help  critique  the  paper. 

“We  have  heard  criticism  that  the 
paper  hasn’t  covered  student  affairs 
like  homecoming  and  parents’ 
weekend,  and  some  people  say  it’s 
nothing  more  than  an  ad  sheet,  but  we 
didn’t  say  they  had  to  cover  home¬ 
coming;  we  asked  why  they  didn’t. 
We  think  the  Maneater  is  a  great 
paper,  and  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  us  criticizing  it.  We  have  the 
most  hands-off  policy  in  the  world.” 

Barbara  Burlison,  a  non-faculty 
university  adviser  to  the  paper, 
believes  changing  the  faculty-student 
committee  would  be  dangerous. 


Burlison,  a  former  reporter  at  the 
Newport  (R.l.)  Daily  News  and  the 
Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Freelance  Star, 
believes  the  administration  should 
keep  the  present  student-faculty  com¬ 
mittee  just  the  way  it  is. 

“I  just  don’t  think  that  there  should 
be  any  changes  in  the  editorial 
board,”  Burlison  said.  “I  see  a  great 
danger  if  that  happens.  I  have  heard 
criticism  of  the  paper  on  the  campus, 
but  they  were  the  kind  of  complaints 
you  hear  about  newspapers  all  the 
time.” 

The  students  say  the  administration 
has  retreated  a  bit  since  the  editorial 
was  published,  but  think  it  will  try  to 
find  a  way  to  control  them. 


“If  they  had  their  way,  we  would 
put  out  a  PR  paper,”  said  Les  Car¬ 
penter,  the  20-year-old  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Maneater.  “I  can  even  under¬ 
stand  how  they  feel.  They  protect  us 
from  suits  —  if  you  sue  us,  you  sue 
the  state  of  Missouri  —  and  they  give 
us  an  office,  but  prior  restraint  is 
something  else.  That  cuts  into  our 
education  at  the  paper.  I  believe  that 
what  we  do  we  have  to  do  on  our 
own.” 

Carpenter  said  that  the  paper 
already  had  conferred  with  Missouri 
graduates  and  believes  he  will  get 
their  support  if  he  needs  it. 

“A  lot  of  us  discussed  it  last 
weekend  at  a  meeting  of  the  IRE 
[Investigative  Reporters  and 
Editors],”  Carpenter  stated. 

The  IRE,  the  national  organization 
of  investigative  journalists,  has  its 
headquarters  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

“Chris  Kelly,  one  of  the  local  leg¬ 
islators  also  called  and  promised  to 
support  us.  He  said  that  he  wouldn’t 
stand  for  any  kind  of  censorship,” 
Carpenter  declared. 

The  Maneater,  a  paper  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  17,000,  is  edited  and 
staffed  mainly  by  Missouri  freshman 
and  sophomores. 

Joel  J.  Gold,  a  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas  English  professor  who  gave  the 


“I  went  back  to  the  campus  about  a  year-and-a-half 
ago  to  talk  to  the  students,”  he  said,  “and  I  told  them 
that  they  had  to  begin  to  question  authority.  I  told 
them  the  paper  was  too  staid.  I  guess  they  listened.” 
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paper  its  name  32  years  ago,  said  he 
was  relieved  to  learn  that  the 
Maneater  was  renewing  its  raucous 
roots. 

“I  went  back  to  the  campus  about  a 
year-and-a-half  ago  o  talk  to  the 
students,”  he  said,  “and  I  told  them 
that  they  had  to  begin  to  question 
authority.  I  told  them  the  paper  was 
too  staid.  I  guess  they  listened.” 

In  his  first  editorial  32  years  ago. 
Gold  wrote:  “As  a  publication  of  the 
student  body  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  our  vital  consideration  must  be 
to  the  entire  student  body.  The  edito¬ 
rials  will  be  aimed  toward  what  is 
right  and  against  what  is  wrong.  The 
Maneater  recognizes  no  vested  inter¬ 
est,  no  poliltical  parties,  no  group,  no 
matter  how  powerful.” 

Gold  said  decided  to  call  it  the  Man- 


eater,  even  though  he  discovered 
later  on  that  a  man-eating  animal 
wasn’t  that  tough  because  it  couldn’t 
catch  any  other  kind  of  prey. 

Many  of  the  students  who  work  for 
the  Maneater  later  go  on  to  become 
reporters  for  the  Columbia  Missou¬ 
rian,  a  6,000-circulation  daily  that  is 
edited  by  University  of  Journalism 
faculty  members. 

Kevin  Catalano,  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  who  is  news 
editor  of  the  Missourian,  said  his 
organization  is  totally  autonomous. 

“We  are  very  independent,”  he 
asserted. 

Catalano  said  that  in  one  situation 
the  paper  broke  a  story  of  how  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Curators  rented  a 
plane  with  state  money  to  fly  to  a 


game. 

He  said  that  the  Maneater  had  run 
into  certain  problems  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  because  some  of  its  funding 
comes  from  the  school. 

“They’re  student-run,  but  they 
have  more  trouble  because  the  uni¬ 
versity  controls  some  of  their  purse 
strings,”  he  observed. 

James  Atwater,  dean  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  School,  said  that  the  Maneater 
operated  totally  independent  of  his 
part  of  the  university. 

Asked  whether  he  wanted  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Maneater’s  concern 
about  university  censorship,  Atwater 
replied: 

“No.  It’s  a  different  organization 
and  we  have  no  connection  with  it.  I 
don’t  know  a  damn  thing  about  it.” 


Ingersoll  offers  financial  advice 

Says  he’s  ready  to  move  beyond  ‘junk  bond’  financing 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Chain  publisher  Ralph  Ingersoll  II 
says  his  acquisitive-minded  company 
is  looking  at  financial  instruments 
beyond  “junk  bonds,”  the  high-yield 
bonds  which  in  recent  years  have 
largely  fueled  its  growth. 

Speaking  at  the  recent  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ingersoll  stated  he’s  “come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  still  bet¬ 
ter  ways”  to  raise  money  for  Ingersoll 
Publications  investments. 

One  he  mentioned  specifically  is 
“credit  syndicates  with  covenant  sys¬ 
tems  that  look  like  high-yield  bonds” 
but  that  “have  interest  rates  that  look 
like  commercial  banks’,” 

Where  a  typical  junk  bond  might 
carry  a  14.5%  interest  rate,  Ingersoll 
noted,  the  credit  syndicates  peg  the 
rate  on  their  instruments  at  perhaps 
11%.  The  rates  are  fixed  rates,  he 
said. 

These  instruments  are  not  yet 
offered  by  American  banks,  Ingersoll 
asserted. 

“You  have  to  go  to  international 
banks  [in]  France  .  .  .  Vienna  .  .  . 
and  London,”  he  observed. 

However,  Ingersoll  also  defended 
junk  bonds,  which  are  non-invest¬ 
ment-grade  issues. 

“[The  junk  bond  market]  has  got¬ 
ten  a  lot  of  bad  press  for  reasons  that 
have  kind  of  puzzled  me,”  he 
remarked. 

He  said  junk  bonds  opened  up  a  big 
source  of  fixed-rate  funds  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  which  traditionally  had  to  turn 
to  insurance  companies  for  credit. 


In  almost  an  aside,  Ingersoll  also 
told  the  convention  that  he  is  in  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  top  junk  bond  spe¬ 
cialist  Mike  Milliken  of  Drexel  Burn¬ 
ham  Lambert.  The  contact  recently 
had  concerned  Milliken’s  reading  of 
the  stock  market. 

While  praising  junk  bonds,  Inger¬ 
soll  warned  against  funding  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  floating  rate  loans,  a  prac¬ 
tice  he  cited  as  “dangerous.” 

“The  key  thing  is  to  have  predict¬ 
able  costs,”  he  said. 

In  wide-ranging  remarks  about 
newspaper  management,  Ingersoll 


also  urged  publishers  to  recapture 
control  of  their  newsrooms. 

“My  concern  is  that  publishers  are 
too  distant  from  editorial  opera¬ 
tions.” 

In  recent  decades,  Ingersoll  said, 
publishers  have  tended  to  take  a 
hands-off  approach  to  the  newsroom, 
and  “I  think  personally  it’s  proving  to 
be  a  mistake.” 

Publishers  should  be  aware  of  the 
editorial  content  of  other  papers,  and 
should  mark  up  each  day’s  paper  to 
let  editors  know  they  are  monitoring 
coverage,  he  declared. 


Uruguayan  journalist  appeals 
his  banned  entry  into  the  U.S. 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  Lawyers  Committee  for 
Human  Rights  has  issued  an  appeal  to 
the  State  Department  on  behalf  of 
Hugo  Alfaro,  editor  of  the  Uruguayan 
weekly  Brecha,  who  was  denied  a 
non-immigrant  visa  to  visit  the  United 
States  by  U.S.  consular  officials  in 
Montevideo.  ' 

A  letter  addressed  to  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Schultz,  signed  by 
Arthur  Helton  of  the  Lawyers  Com¬ 
mittee,  said  that  the  visa  denial  was 
supposedly  based  on  a  section  of  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act,  “which 
renders  inadmissible  aliens  who  are 
allegedly  associated  with  Communist 
or  totalitarian  organizations. 

“Mr.  Alfaro  is  a  commentator  on 
political  affairs  in  Uruguay  and  in  the 
Americas  generally,  and  he  is  politi¬ 


cally  independent  and  has  joined  no 
organization  proscribed  under  the 
terms  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act,” 
the  letter  from  Helton  continued. 

Alfaro,  whose  original  plans  to 
come  to  the  U.S.  to  meet  with  jour¬ 
nalists  and  artists  and  to  visit  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly 
were  thwarted  with  the  denial  on 
Sept.  5,  “continues  to  remain  inter¬ 
ested  in  coming  to  the  United 
States.” 

Thus,  Alfaro  is  seeking  a  redetermi¬ 
nation  on  his  application.  If  he  is 
deemed  inadmissible,  the  Lawyers 
Committee  is  seeking  a  waiver  of  that 
inadmissibility  under  the  McGovern 
Amendment,  which  would  allow 
Alfaro  a  waiver  to  enter  the  U.S. 

If  Alfaro  pursues  a  visa  under  the 
McGovern  Amendment,  Helton 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Ownership  Changes 


Dallas-based  Westward  Communi¬ 
cations,  founded  in  1986  by  former 
Dallas  Times  Herald  editors  Ken 
Johnson  and  Will  Jarrett,  has 
acquired  the  weekly  Pittsburg  (Texas) 
Gazette  from  Dick  and  Jenny  White. 

The  3,400-paid-circulation  Gazette 
in  Westward’s  11th  newspaper. 

*  ♦  * 

Sutherland  Media  of  San  Antonio 
has  acquired  the  16,300- weekly-cir¬ 
culation  Woodlands  (Tex.)  Villager 
from  Floyd  Garrett. 

*  *  * 

Gateway  Press,  which  publishes  18 
weeklies  in  suburban  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  bought  Buckeye  Publishing  Co.  of 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 

Buckeye  publishes  the  Lisbon 
Morning  Journal,  with  about  16,000 
daily  circulation,  and  weeklies  in 
Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nia. 

Gateway  Press  is  owned  by  Trinity 
International  of  England. 

Chester  A.  Ackord  of  R.  Gary 
Gomm  &  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Antonio, 
negotiated  the  transaction. 

Worrell,  Donrey 
to  buy  papers 
from  Harte-Hanks 

Harte-Hanks  Communications  has 
signed  letters  of  intent  to  sell  four  of 
its  Texas  newspaper  properties  to 
Worrell  Enterprises  and  Donrey 
Media. 

The  newspaper  sales  are  part  of  a 
larger  plan  by  Harte-Hanks  to  divest 
14  properties  for  $500  million. 

Worrell  Enterprises  will  be  acquir¬ 
ing  the  BryanICollege  Station  Eagle, 
Greenville  Herald-Banner  and  the 
twice  weekly  Commerce  Journal. 

Donrey  will  acquire  the  Denison 
Herald. 

The  purchase  prices  were  not  dis¬ 
closed.  The  transactions  are  expected 
to  close  in  early  January  1988. 

This  is  the  second  time  Harte- 
Hanks  has  sold  properties  to  Worrell. 

In  November  1986  Harte-Hanks 
announced  it  would  sell  25  newspa¬ 
per-related  divisions  and  three  shop¬ 
per-related  divisions  to  Worrell.  The 
sales  were  part  of  an  earlier  Harte- 
Hanks  divestiture  in  which  a  total  of 
56  units  were  sold  for  a  total  of  about 
$200  million. 

Worrell  subsequently  sold  several 
of  the  newspaper-units  to  Tucker 
Sutherland,  former  head  of  Harte- 
Hanks’  newspaper  division,  who  was 
establishing  his  own  company, 
Sutherland  Media. 


*  ♦  * 

Southam  Newspapers  has  pur¬ 
chased  Brabant  Newspapers  Ltd., 
which  publishes  eight  community 
newspapers  with  a  weekly  combined 
circulation  of  205,000  in  the  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ont.,  area.  The  purchase  price 
was  not  disclosed. 

Southam  also  publishes  the  daily 
Hamilton  Spectator  and  owns  a  40% 
non-voting  interest  in  Selkirk  Com¬ 
munications,  which  owns  Hamilton’s 
major  television  station. 

*  *  * 

The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Evening  News 
and  the  Cheboygan  Daily  Tribune 
have  been  sold  by  the  Egan  family  to 
American  Publishing  Co.,  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  Canada’s  Hollinger  Inc. 
headed  by  Conrad  Black. 

Pat  Egan  will  remain  as  publisher. 
*  *  * 

The  weekly  Calhoun,  Ga.,  News- 
Dispatch  and  its  companion  con- 
trolled-circulation  newspaper.  The 
Consumer  Guide,  serving  Gordon 
County  in  northwest  Georgia,  have 
joined  Park  Newspapers. 

The  News-Dispatch,  published  on 
Wednesdays,  has  a  paid  circulation  of 
8,700.  The  Consumer  Guide  circu¬ 
lates  to  more  than  11,000  homes. 

The  News-Dispatch  and  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Guide  have  been  owned  for  1 1 
years  by  Ernest  Ralston,  a  business¬ 
man,  rancher  and  former  state  legislator. 


Included  in  the  acquisition  is  part¬ 
nership  in  the  Northwest  Georgia 
Review,  published  by  five  newspapers 
in  the  region,  including  the  News-Dis¬ 
patch.  The  Review  concentrates  on 
shopping  needs  in  five  northwest 
Georgia  counties. 


WSJ  ups  ad  rates 

Advertising  rates  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  have  been  raised  for  1988, 
according  to  parent  company  Dow 
Jones  &  Company  Inc. 

The  new  rates,  effective  Jan.  4, 
show  an  increase  of  6%  for  national 
and  a  7%  increase  in  regional-edition 
advertising. 

The  Journal  will  continue  to  offer 
its  New  Business  Incentive  Plan, 
introduced  in  1987,  as  well  as  volume 
and  frequency  discounts.  New 
regional  advertising  breakouts  for 
New  England,  the  Chicago/Milwau¬ 
kee  area  and  the  Washington/Balti¬ 
more  area  are  slated  to  be  introduced 
next  year. 

In  addition,  ad  rates  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journall Europe  will  increase 
9%.  Rates  for  the  Asian  Wall  Street 
Journal  will  increase  8.5%,  although 
rates  will  not  increase  in  the  Asian 
Wall  Street  Journal  Weekly,  which  is 
published  in  New  York. 


Houston  Post  sale  completed;  terms  revised 


The  $150  million  sale  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post  by  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  to 
Dallas-based  Media  News  Group  was 
completed  recently  under  revised 
terms  that  called  for  payment  in  a 
combination  of  cash  and  five-year 
notes. 

The  original  agreement  called  for 
payment  of  $150  million  in  cash  plus 
an  agreement  by  Media  News  to  pay 
Toronto  Sun  on  March  31, 1993,  $1.25 
for  every  $1  increase  in  annual  news- 
paper-revenue,  with  1987’s  revenues 
serving  as  the  base. 

Under  the  revised  terms.  Media 
News  paid  Toronto  Sun  $100  million 
in  cash  plus  $50  million  in  five-year 
notes  which  were  financed  by  the 
seller. 

Media  News  did  not  reveal  how  the 
$100  million  in  cash  was  raised. 

Media  News  president  William 
Dean  Singleton  said  that  he  sought  to 
have  the  terms  of  the  deal  changed  in 
response  to  the  Oct.  19  stock  market 
crash. 

“We  felt  that  after  Oct.  19,  some 


values  had  gone  down  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry,”  he  said. 

Singleton  explained  that  rather 
than  seeking  a  lower  purchase  price. 
Media  News  wanted  better  terms. 

The  Post  sale  was  scheduled  to 
close  on  Nov.  1,  but  was  delayed 
because  of  lateness  in  filing  antitrust 
documents  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Singleton  denied  that  renegotiating 
the  sale  terms  had  caused  the  delay. 
Filings  were  late,  he  said,  because  the 
FTC  asked  for  additional  information 
on  the  Post  sale  and  because  Media 
News  lawyers  were  also  busy  with 
antitrust  filings  relating  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  $95-million  purchase  of  the 
Denver  Post  from  Times  Mirror. 

Singleton  also  denied  that  the  rene¬ 
gotiated  terms  were  in  response  to 
declines  in  the  Post’s  circulation. 
According  to  the  Sept.  30,  1987,  Fas- 
Fax  Report  from  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  the  Post’s  weekday  cir¬ 
culation  declined  by  6,300  copies  to 
301,100  and  the  Sunday  circulation 
was  off  by  13,328  copies  to  347,052. 
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RDmlhepeople 
^\iiowrote  the  bodcoi 
Destop  Publishing 


In  the  graphic  arts,  there’s  almost 
always  room  for  improvement. 

Just  ask  any  client. 

So  despite  the  acclaim  we  received 
for  having  created  desktop  publishing,  we 
went  right  back  to  the  drawing  table. 


screen  into  ^idjedlme^a^n’^or  or  black-and-white 


And  came  up  with  a  whole  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  Apple*  Desktop  Publishing  tools. 

All  to  put  even  more  power  on 
your  desk.Tb  help  you  design,  illustrate, 
lay  out,  comp  up  and  (inevitably)  revise- 
with  the  utmost  of  control. 

It  starts  with  the  newest  of  our 
Macintosh"  personal  computers,  the  Mac¬ 
intosh  SE  and  the  Macintosh  II.  Which 
in  all  modesty,  are  two  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  systems  for  publishing  yet. 

As  for  which  one  you’ll  want,  that 
depends  largely  on  your  schedule. 

Most  job  loads  fit  quite  nicely  in 
a  Macintosh  SE.  Which  in  turn  fits  quite 
nicely  on  a  square  foot  of  desk  space. 

No  small  achievement,  given  its  improved 
speed  and  increased  storage  capacity 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  drawing 
table  is  a  sea  of  work 
orders,  you  may  want 
Ml  H  to  clear  a  spot  for  the 
M  Macintosh  II. 

Because  it  can 
process  words  and 
graphics  at  dizzying 
spe^.  Hold  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  hundreds  of 
I _ I  drawers’  worth  of  art 


and  type  files.  And  lay  out  your  layouts 
with  more  colors  than  PMS  has  numbers. 

Of  course,  other  recent  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  world  of  Apple  Desktop 
Publishing  have  been  just  as  stunning. 

There  are  now  large-screen 
display  systems,  such  as  SuperVie^y  ca¬ 
pable  of  showing  up  to  two  full  pages 
at  once.  As  big  as  life. 

And  scanners  that  let  you  digitize 
almost  anything  on  paper-be  it  saap 
art,  finishd  art,  line  art  or  halftones.  So 
you  can  transfer  it  to  your  Macintosh 
and  enhance  it  as  you  please. 

In  high-resolution  black-and- 
white.  Or,  using  a  Macintosh  II,  in  your 
choice  of  256  brilliant  colors-drawing 
finm  a  palette  of  over  l6  million. 

You  can  also  build  your  artwork 
by  hand.  Tapping  a  well-stocked  library 


Madntoshpoumhpeseltingequipr 

lihemeLinoiromcl00or300. 


of  second-generation  programs  like 
Illustrator  or  Cricket  Draw  to  create  pen- 
and-ink  quality  drawings  in  a  fraction 
of  the  usual  time. 

Even  more  impressive,  you  can 
instantly  make  use  of  elements  created 
by  other  people,  departments  or  other 
kinds  of  computers.  Without  taking  a 
step.  Because  Apple  Desktop  Communi¬ 
cations  lets  you  transfer  artwork  and 
documents  electronically 

So,  using  advanced  layout  pro¬ 
grams  like  ReadySet,Go!3.0,  Xpress  or 
PageMaker  2.0,  you  can  turn  out  comps 
as  quickly  as  you  used  to  turn  out  tissues. 

ilhicn  conveniently  brings  us  to 
our  next  topic.  Getting  it  down  on  paper. 
Our  LaserWriter*  Plus  printer 


Think  small. 


Our  little  cor  isrft  lo  rrtuch  of  o  novelty  flivver  dotiTt  even  think  that  obout  27  miles 
anymore.  to  the  golon  is  going  ony  great  guns. 

A  couple  of  dozen  college  kids  dont  Or  using  five  pints  of  insleod  of  five 
try  to  squeeze  inside  H.  quorts. 

The  ^  at  the  gas  station  doesrn  osk  Or  never  needing  onti^reeze. 
where  the  gos  goes.  Or  rodung  up  ob^  40,000  miles  on  o 

Nobody  Mn  stares  at  our  shope.  setoftires. 

In  foci,  some  people  who  drive  our  little  Thoh  becouse  once  you  get  used  to 


We  can’t  promise you’U  have  ideas  d)is good,  but  we 
can  promise  you’ll  have  comps  tms good. 


New  high-resolution  scanners  let  you  tmn^artworkfrom  paper 
toMacintosh.  Whereyou  can  easily  haveyourwt^wid)  it. 


II 


Now  you  can  prepare  an  entire  catalogjrom  cover  art 
to  order  form.  Andyou  can  do  itallatyourowndesk. 


And  it’s  fluent  in  PostScript, 


Magenta  100% 

PEPSI  OK  BLUE 


Magenta  60% 


have  been 
reproduced 
on  coated 
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Employee  unrest  at  New  York  Newsday 

Metro  editor  resigns  after  aliegedly  making  a  raciai  slur;  women 
reporters  complain  that  they  are  not  getting  fair  share  of  promotions 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  metropolitan  editor  of  New 
York  Newsday  recently  resigned  after 
allegations  were  raised  that  he  had 
made  racial  slurs  about  a  black  editor. 

John  Cotter  said  he  was  resigning 
because  the  allegations  against  him 
made  his  position  untenable. 

The  black  editor  also  was  on  the 
New  York  editorial  staff. 

New  York  Newsday  spokeswoman 
Chiara  Coletti  said  Cotter  decided  to 
offer  his  resignation  because  he  felt 
the  allegations  “caused  him  enough 
damage  that  he  could  not  function  as 
metro  editor.” 

Newsday  publisher  Robert  John¬ 
son  said  Cotter  chose  to  resign 
because  he  placed  the  “good  of  the 
newspaper”  ahead  of  his  own  con¬ 
cerns. 


pie  who  over  time  got  a  little  bit 
sloppy  with  language.” 

In  a  separate  matter,  several 
women  journalists  on  the  New  York 
Newsday  staff  recently  met  with  top 
editors  of  the  newspaper  to  discuss 
their  concerns  that  female  profession¬ 
als  in  the  newsroom  were  not  receiv¬ 
ing  a  fair  share  of  promotions  and 
merit  raises.  The  women  were  partic¬ 
ularly  concerned  that  there  were  no 
females  at  New  York  Newsday  in  the 
higher-level,  decision-making  posi¬ 
tions. 


However,  on  the  metro  desk,  only 
three  of  nine  merit  raises  went  to 
women,  she  said. 

The  majority  of  women  at  the 
meeting  came  from  the  New  York 
metro  desk,  Coletti  said.  They  met 
with  New  York  editor  Don  Forst,  edi¬ 
tor  Anthony  Marro  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  James  Toedtman. 

Coletti  said  44.7%  of  the  New  York 
Newsdays’  newsroom  staff  of  report¬ 
ers,  photographers,  editors  and 
graphic  artists  are  women,  compared 
with  31%  for  the  entire  newspaper. 


“I  don’t  believe  that  John  Cotter  is  a  racist,”  he  said. 
“What  I  do  believe  is  that  it  was  a  highly  charged 
environment  resulting  in  an  awful  lot  of  people  who 
over  time  got  a  little  bit  sloppy  with  language.” 


“We  accepted  his  resignation  on 
the  same  basis,  for  the  overall  good  of 
the  newspaper,”  Johnson  said. 

Since  Cotter  decided  to  resign, 
Newsd:;y  did  not  probe  the  matter 
further,  Johnson  said,  because  “that 
kind  of  an  investigation  leads  to 
polarization.” 

Johnson  remarked  that  he 
addressed  both  the  New  York  and 
Long  Island  newsrooms  following 
Cotter’s  resignation. 

“I  don't  believe  that  John  Cotter  is 
a  racist,”  he  said.  “What  I  do  believe 
is  that  it  was  a  highl’  charged  environ¬ 
ment  resulting  in  an  awful  lot  of  peo- 


The  women  at  the  meeting  report¬ 
edly  felt  the  atmosphere  was  positive 
and  that  management  seemed  respon¬ 
sive  to  their  concerns,  although  they 
still  had  questions  about  how  much 
will  come  out  of  the  meeting  in  terms 
of  specific  actions. 

A  similar  meeting  was  held 
between  the  editors  and  female  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Long  Island  news  staff. 

According  to  spokeswoman  Co¬ 
letti,  New  York  Newsday  recently 
awarded  21  merit  raises,  with  11 
(52.3%)  of  those  going  to  women. 
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Paperwide,  she  said,  46%  of  the 
merit  raises  went  to  women.  The  fig¬ 
ure  for  promotions  for  women  paper¬ 
wide  was  also  46%. 

The  promotions  figures  covered 
up  to  assigning  desk  jobs,  but  not 
assistant  managing  editors,  Marro 
said. 

“We’re  talking  about  news  editor 
and  below.  A  reporter  made  a  special 
writer,  that’s  a  promotion  here,”  he 
explained. 

Marro  added  that  about  35%  of 
Newsday’s  newsroom  job  applicants 
were  women,  but  so  far  this  year 
women  accounted  for  48.5%  of  the 
hires.  In  1985  38%  of  the  newsroom 
hires  were  women,  and  in  1986  the 
figure  rose  to  53%,  he  said. 

Publisher  Johnson  said  that  in  the 
five  years  that  he’s  been  at  Newsday 
“there’s  been  no  discrimination” 
against  women. 

“I’m  convinced  that  once  people 
who  raised  the  questions  got  the 
answers,  they  were  quite  satisfied,” 
he  continued.  “We  certainly  don’t 
expect  anything  to  come  of  it  in  the 
way  of  open  pressure  or  legal  action.” 

In  the  early  1980s  Newsday  settled 
a  class  action  discrimination  suit  that 
was  brought  against  the  newspaper  by 
women  news  staffers. 
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California  media  form  First  Amendment  Coalition 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Another  statewide  First  Amend¬ 
ment  Coalition  to  fight  for  access  to 
public  meetings  and  records  was  off 
and  running  last  week  after  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation  agreed  to  join  other  media 
groups  in  the  project. 

The  new  organization  will  coordi¬ 
nate  the  several  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  activities  currently  undertaken 
separately  by  various  groups.  It  also 
will  go  to  court  on  behalf  of  the  press 
to  gain  access  when  it’s  deemed  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  have  improperly 
denied  access. 


The  Coalition  will  replace  and  go 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  California 
Freedom  of  Information  Committee, 
which  operates  an  Actionline  through 
the  Oakland  law  firm  of  Crosby,  Hea- 
fey.  Roach  and  May.  Funding  for 
Actionline  has  come  primarily  from 
newspapers. 

Actionline  will  be  continued,  but 
the  press  will  mount  litigation  to  back 
up  its  protest  on  access  violations. 

“Now  we  can  only  go  up  to  the 
courthouse  door,  but  with  the  Coali¬ 
tion  we  can  sue  for  access,”  said  Mel 
Opotowsky,  a  managing  editor  at  the 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise,  who  is 
representing  CSNE  in  forming  the 


The  new  organization,  tentatively  called  the 
California  First  Amendment  Coalition,  will  be  similar 
to  media  coalitions  in  Arizona  and  Pennsylvania. 


Tentatively  called  the  California 
First  Amendment  Coalition,  the  new 
organization  will  be  similar  to  media 
coalitions  in  Arizona  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nia. 

In  addition  to  CNPA,  the  California 
unit  includes  the  California  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors;  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi;  the  current  California  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee;  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  News  Executives  of  Cali¬ 
fornia;  UPI;  California  Broadcasters 
Association;  the  Radio  and  Televi¬ 
sion  News  Directors  Association,  and 
other  media  organizations. 

The  Coalition  will  have  a  paid 
executive  director  whose  major  task 
will  be  fund  raising.  A  university  will 
be  sought  to  house  the  organization. 
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Coalition. 

He  estimated  that  $65,000  will  be 
needed  to  operate  the  Coalition  the 
first  year. 

Among  its  first  steps,  Opotowsky 
said,  will  be  the  recruiting  of  a  direc¬ 
tor  and  launching  a  fund-raising  pro¬ 
gram  among  media. 

The  Coalition  developed  from 
growing  frustration  by  California  edi¬ 
tors,  reporters  and  publishers  over 
what  is  regarded  as  a  spreading  ten¬ 
dency  toward  secrecy  in  public  meet¬ 
ings  and  records  as  well  as  court  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

A  CSNE  statement  supporting  the 
Coalition  declared:  “There  is  a  wide¬ 
spread,  if  not  universal  agreement, 
that  the  press  must  fight  frequently  in 
court  if  it  is  to  turn  around  the  domi- 
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nant  attitude  of  public  officials  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  who  ignore  the  Brown  Act 
[open  meetings  law]  and  the  Public 
Records  Act  and  similar  laws. 

“For  years,  many  professional 
newspersons  have  said  the  press  must 
call  the  bluffs  of  those  officials  who 
laugh  and  sneer  at  the  access  laws, 
and  the  press  must  do  it  by  fighting  in 
court.” 

N.Y.  News,  Guild 
reach  tentative 
three-year  contract 

The  New  York  Daily  News  and  the 
Newspaper  Guild  have  reached  a  ten¬ 
tative  agreement  on  a  new  three-year 
contract  that  would  reduce  the  edito¬ 
rial  and  business  staff  by  64  people, 
including  10  reporters. 

The  News  employs  approximately 
120  reporters. 

The  agreement  also  calls  for  certain 
employees  who  resign  to  receive 
severance  and  bonuses  of  up  to  78 
weeks  salary. 

The  staff  reductions  will  save  the 
News  about  $3.6  million  a  year. 

The  wage  package,  which  is 
retroactive  to  March  30,  1987,  when 
the  old  contract  expired,  calls  for  a 
freeze  in  the  first  year  and  small 
increases  in  the  next  two  years. 

The  Guild,  which  represents  about 
850  News  employees  in  the  editorial, 
advertising  and  business  depart¬ 
ments,  is  the  fifth  union  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  newspaper.  The 
News  is  seeking  a  total  of  $30  million 
in  annual  savings  from  its  unions. 

The  News  also  agreed  to  contrib¬ 
uted  $600,000  to  the  Guild’s  medical 
benefits  fund.  In  exchange,  the  news¬ 
paper  won  the  right  to  designate  cer¬ 
tain  people  as  key  employees  who 
would  not  be  eligible  for  buyouts. 

Readers  can  call  In 
comments  to  paper 

Several  of  the  papers  in  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Newspapers  group  of  Scotts¬ 
dale,  Ariz.,  have  begun  offering  a 
“Speak  Out”  line  for  their  readers’ 
comments. 

Speak  Out  is  a  telephone  answering 
machine  attached  to  a  designated 
phone  line.  Readers  can  call  in  and 
their  comments  are  recorded  and 
printed  in  the  paper. 
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LEGAL  — 

Pretrial  publicity  an  issue  in  two  California  cases 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Seeking  judicial  relief,  defense 
attorneys  in  two  major  California 
cases  have  raised  the  issue  of  pretrial 
publicity  as  harmful  to  their  clients. 

In  one  case,  the  defense,  which  is 
seeking  a  change  of  venue,  hired  a 
professional  pollster,  who  testified  in 
court  that  60%  of  400  San  Diego 
County  residents  interviewed 
believed  the  accused.  Highway  Patrol 
Officer  Craig  Alan  Peyer,  was  guilty. 

The  pollster.  Dr.  Oscar  J.  Kaplan, 
director  of  the  Center  of  Survey 
Research  at  San  Diego  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  said  further  that  95%  of  those 
questioned  had  heard  or  read  about 
the  case. 

Peyer  is  charged  with  the  murder  of 
San  Diego  State  student  Cara  Knott, 
whose  body  was  found  strangled  and 
dumped  from  a  65-foot  bridge  near  a 
freeway  off-ramp. 

Peyer’s  lawyers  claim  excessive 
publicity  has  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  receive  a  fair  trial  in  San  Diego 
County. 

Kaplan  conceded  under  cross- 
examination  that  the  380  respondents 
who  said  they  had  heard  about  the 
Peyer  case  might  have  recognized  the 
accused’s  name  without  having 
knowledge  of  the  case.  He  also  said 
people  generally  have  limited  knowl¬ 
edge  of  crimes  reported  in  the  media. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Richard  D. 
Huffman  took  the  request  for  a 
change  of  venue  under  submission. 
Peyer’s  trial  is  scheduled  for  Jan.  4. 

In  Los  Angeles,  a  federal  judge 
refused  to  halt  the  showing  of  an 
NBC-tv  docudrama  of  The  Billionaire 
Boys  Club,  at  the  request  of  attorneys 
for  Joe  Hunt,  who  faces  a  murder  trial 
in  San  Mateo  County. 
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BBC  leader  Hunt,  27,  who  already 
has  been  convicted  of  one  murder  in 
Southern  California,  is  charged  with 
killing  wealthy  Iranian  exile  Hedayat 
Esiaminia.  Two  other  BBC  members 
are  currently  on  trial  for  the  crime  in  a 
Redwood  City  court. 

NBC  attorney  Rex  S.  Heinke 
argued  there  are  more  than  5(X),000 
prospective  jurors  in  San  Mateo 
County  and  research  by  the  network 
indicated  only  15%  of  those,  at  the 
most,  would  watch  the  docudrama. 

Heinke  also  pointed  out  that  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the  federal 
appellate  courts  have  refused  similar 
requests  for  banning  television  news 
shows  and  other  programs  on  the 
grounds  that  granting  them  would 
amount  to  prior  restraint. 

The  attorney  cited  particularly  a 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruling  that  per¬ 
mitted  CBS-tv  to  air  a  government 
surveillance  tape  showing  car  mag¬ 
nate  John  DeLorean  allegedly  engag¬ 
ing  in  a  “cocaine  buy’’  before  his  trial 
on  drug  charges.  DeLorean  was 
acquitted  by  a  Los  Angeles  federal 
court  jury  in  1984. 

In  the  BBC  case.  Hunt’s  attorney, 
Jeffrey  L.  Melczer,  termed  the  NBC 
docudrama  “disinformation  .  .  . 
something  made  up  to  air  on  tv.’’ 

In  October,  a  highly  publicized 


The  eight  unions  representing  some 
1,500  workers  at  the  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Province  and  the  Vancouver 
Sun  have  approved  new  contracts. 

The  45-month  contract,  which 
expires  Nov.  30,  1990,  calls  for  a 
14.66%  wage  increase  over  that  time, 
according  to  Don  MacLachlan,  Prov¬ 
ince  managing  editor  and  a  member  of 
the  bargaining  committee  for  Pacific 
Press  Ltd.,  which  publishes  both 
papers. 

The  new  contract  is  effective  back 
to  last  March  1 .  The  old  contract  had 
expired  Feb.  28. 

MacLachlan  explained  that 
although  the  10-month  negotiations 
were  long  and  slow,  they  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  fairly  cordial  atmosphere. 
He  attributed  that  to  a  new  bargaining 
team  from  the  management  side, 
which  brought  in  new  people  with  a 
new  approach  to  negotiations. 

During  the  10  months  of  negotia- 


murder  trial  was  moved  from  Yuba  to 
Merced  County  in  California  after  a 
defense  attorney  presented  a  judge 
with  1 15  pages  of  newspaper  clippings 
and  two  hours  of  tv  broadcast  video¬ 
tapes  of  the  case. 

Terry  Francke,  legal  counsel  to  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  said  he  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  rash  of  defense  motions 
in  connection  with  pretrial  publicity. 

“When  you  have  a  high-profile 
crime  you  can  predict  that  a  lot  of 
people  have  heard  about  it,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “but  this  may  or  may  not  be 
revelant.  The  important  thing  is:  can 
an  impartial  jury  be  found;  who  are 
the  12  people  you  end  up  with?” 

However,  Francke  expressed  con¬ 
cern  about  the  tendency  in  some  rural 
areas  to  close  preliminary  hearings  to 
the  press  to  forestall  a  change  of 
venue  because  of  heavy  publicity. 

He  noted  that  smaller  counties  are 
reluctant  to  grant  a  change  of  venue 
because  of  the  enormous  cost. 

“They  don’t  want  to  incur  this  cost 
so  they  try  to  dampen  publicity 
through  closed  pretrial  hearings,” 
Francke  stated.  “They  hope  to  make 
it  harder  for  the  defense  to  show  wide¬ 
spread  and  inflammatory  publicity 
before  the  trial.  But  you  probably  will 
not  see  many  changes  of  venue  in 
metropolitan  areas.” 


tions  there  were  two  unexplained  pro¬ 
duction  difficulties,  including  35  web 
breaks  in  one  night  that  reduced  the 
press  run  by  about  half,  but 
MacLachlan  said  they  could  not  be 
classified  as  labor-related  disrup¬ 
tions. 

“There  were  no  enormous  changes 
in  the  contract  other  than  the  financial 
[agreement],”  MacLachlan  noted. 

Janesville  Gazette 
plans  Sun.  edition 

The  Janesville  (Wise.)  Gazette  is 
slated  to  begin  publication  of  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  the  Sunday  Gazette,  on 
Jan.  3. 

With  the  addition  of  the  Sunday 
paper,  the  Gazette  plans  to  change  its 
Saturday  publication  from  afternoon 
to  early  morning  beginning  Jan.  2. 
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Unions  settle  at  Vancouver  papers 
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glossy  and  matte  finish  papers, 
transparency  film,  and  chemistry; 
RECOPRiNT  Processors  -  26"  or  32" 
feed  size;  and  the  recoprint  Chemical 
Management  Station. 

Contact  your  Agfa  Graphic  Systems 
Dealer  and  start  reducing  your  off- 
press  color  proofing  costs  -  Today! 

Annual  Material  Savings 
With  RECOPRINT 

RECOPRINT  versus  Surprint  (25"  x  38") 
Based  on  $5.72  for  RECOPRINT  versus  $57.88 
for  Matchprint  ll  materials.  Example:  if  you 
produce  100  proofs/week  with  RECOPRINT 
instead  of  Matchprint  II,  you  will  save 
approx.  $271 ,000/year. 

RECOPRINT  versus  Overlay  (25"  x  38") 
Based  on  $5.72  for  recoprint  versus  $41.68 
for  Color  Key  materials.  Example:  if  you 
produce  100  proofs/week  with  RECOPRINT 
instead  of  Color  Key,  you  will  save  approx. 

$1 86,000/year. 


Original  Graphic  Systems  Company! 


10  SO  100  ?O0 

Average  Prools  Per  Week 


PEOPLE  •  PRODUCTS  •  PERFORMANCE  -  Combined  to  Increase  Your  Graphic  Excellence 


AGFA-GEVAERT,  INC. 
Graphic  Systems  Division 

100  Challenger  Road,  Ridgefield  Park,  NJ  07660 
(201 )  440-2500 
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Ad  Bureau  surve 

By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Newspaper  ads  aren’t  zipped  or 
zapped,  a  new  study  concludes. 

Partial  results  from  a  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  show  that  newspapers  don’t  suffer 
from  the  recent  and  growing  problem 
that  tv  advertising  is  encountering: 
the  tendency  of  the  audience  to  skip 
or  tune  out  commercials  electroni¬ 
cally. 

In  ad  jargon,  this  is  known  as  zip¬ 
ping  (using  a  VCR’s  fast-forward 
function  to  skip  past  commercials  on 
taped  programs)  and  zapping  (using  a 
remote  control  to  mute  commercials 
or  change  channels  during  commer¬ 
cials). 

The  phenomenon  has  been  devas¬ 
tating  to  tv  advertising.  According  to 
one  poll  taken  in  1986, 56%  of  respon¬ 
dents  said  they  no  longer  pay  any 
attention  to  commercials,  or  just  a 
little. 

That  doesn’t  happen  with  newspa¬ 
pers,  according  to  the  partial  results 
from  the  latest  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau-sponsored  research  on 
newspaper  advertising  performance. 
The  results  from  studies  at  newspa¬ 
pers  in  three  cities  —  the  Corpus 
Chris ti  (Texas)  Caller  and  Corpus 

y:  Newspaper  ads 

Christi  Times;  the  Hamilton  (Ohio) 
Journal-News;  and  the  Framingham 
(Mass.)  Middlesex  News  —  were 
presented  by  Beverly  A.  Barnum, 
corporate  director  of  market  research 
for  Harte-Hankes  Newspapers,  at  the 
recent  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
convention  in  Chicago. 

What  Barnum’s  study  found  is  that 
readers  open  newspaper  pages  at 
extremely  high  rates,  no  matter  what 
the  section. 

On  the  Corpus  Christi  papers,  for 
example,  survey  respondents 
reported  opening  A  section  pages  at 
these  rates:  Page  3  (97%);  7  (95%);  8 
(99%);  9  (94%);  17  (99%). 

On  the  B  section.  Page  2  had  a 
readership  of  93%;  Page  10, 89%.  The 
lowest  ROP  page  surveyed  was  Page 

20  of  the  C  section  which  recorded  an 
80%. 

The  average  of  all  pages  was  89%. 

In  fact,  the  lowest  percentage  of 
“page  opening”  was  recorded  by 
inserts,  she  said.  Even  those  numbers 
were  relatively  high,  ranging  from 
69%  on  one  paper  to  78%  on  another. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  eve¬ 
ning-time  calls  to  subscribers’  homes. 
The  adult  respondent  was  asked  to  get 
the  paper  and  leaf  through  it  with  the 
survey  taker,  recalling  which  page 

don’t  get  zapped 

was  opened  or  not.  The  degree  of 
cooperation  by  those  polled  was  very, 
very  high,  Barnum  said. 

The  results,  she  stated,  are  “first¬ 
hand  .  .  .  measurable  results”  of 
newspaper  advertising  performance. 

“It’s  the  message  on  the  page  that 
catches  a  prospect’s  attention,”  she 
said.  “Prospects  see  the  material  and 
then  determine  what  to  do  with  it.  In 
tv,  the  viewer  zaps  right  through  that 
material  without  ever  being  exposed 
to  it.” 

Page-opening  survey  results  were 
uniformly  high  in  the  Midwestern  and 
Northeastern  papers,  Barnum  noted. 

In  Hamilton,  Ohio,  for  example, 
page  opening  ranged  from  81%  to 
96%. 

ROP  advertising  did  significantly 
better  than  inserts,  Barnum 
observed. 

In  the  Corpus  Christi  papers,  for 
example,  the  worst  ROP  page  was 
opened  by  76%  of  respondents,  while 
the  best  insert  page  —  the  first  page 
of  a  Sears  insert  —  was  reported 
viewed  by  69%. 

“I  think  the  numbers  make  the  case 
very  dramatically  for  the  value  of 
ROP  versus  [to]  .  .  .  people  who 
have  been  going  very,  very  heavily 
into  preprints,”  Barnum  said. 
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Reporter’s  jailing  to 

By  M.L.  Stein 

The  California  Supreme  Court  has 
directed  the  state  Court  of  Appeals  to 
hear  a  newspaper  reporter’s  appeal 
from  a  court  order  that  would  send 
her  to  jail  for  refusing  to  relinquish 
notes  and  tapes  of  an  interview. 

Meanwhile,  the  stay  of  the  jail 
order  previously  granted  by  the  high 
court  will  remain  in  effect.  Attorneys 
for  Erin  Hallissy  of  the  Contra  Costa 
Times  had  asked  the  Supreme  Court 
to  hear  her  petition  appealing  the  jail 
order  by  a  Superior  Court  judge. 

Hallissy  had  refused  to  answer 
questions  relating  to  her  jailhouse 
interview  with  John  Sapp,  who  is 
accused  of  three  murders.  Sapp’s 
attorney  argued  that  her  record  of  the 
interview  is  needed  to  clear  his  client. 

The  reporter  has  been  honored  by 
the  Northern  California  chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  for  upholding  the 
California  shield  law  and  the  First 

oe  reviewed  by  appeak 

Amendment. 

No  date  for  an  appellate  court 
hearing  had  been  set  at  this  writing. 
Hallissy  is  defended  by  Oakland 
attorneys  Lucy  Ablan  and  John 
Came,  who  were  retained  by  her 
newspaper. 

In  another  California  shield  law 
case,  a  Santa  Cruz  County  judge  has 
ruled  that  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
reporter  Kathy  Holub  and  Mercury 
News  editor  Bob  Ingle  do  not  have  to 
surrender  her  notes  and  tape  record¬ 
ings  of  interviews  with  a  key  witness 
in  a  murder  trial. 

An  attorney  for  defendant  Richard 
Bandler  sought  notes  from  Holub’s 
interview  with  alleged  drug  dealer 
James  Marino.  Bandler  is  accused  of 
killing  Corine  Christensen  of  Santa 
Cruz  and  Marino  is  a  reputed  eyewit¬ 
ness  to  the  crime. 

In  upholding  the  shield  law,  Supe¬ 
rior  Court  Judge  Chris  Cottle  said, 
“The  people  of  California  have 

>  court 

decided  that  this  is  a  privilege  that  has 
the  highest  priority.” 

Cottle  added  that  Holub’s  informa¬ 
tion  was  not  essential  to  Bandler’s 
case,  was  available  from  other 
sources,  and  there  was  little  likeli¬ 
hood  it  would  be  a  determining  factor 
in  acquittal  or  conviction. 

Ingle  told  E&P  that  when  the 
demand  for  Holub’s  notes  was  first 
made,  he  directed  her  to  turn  over  the 
notes  and  tapes  to  him. 

“If  a  judge  is  going  to  order  some¬ 
body  to  jail  for  exercising  their  rights 
under  the  California  constitution,  I 
want  to  make  the  stakes  as  high  as 
possible,”  the  editor  explained.  He 
said  he  would  have  refused  to  surren¬ 
der  the  notes  if  the  ruling  had  gone 
against  them. 

Ingle  termed  the  state  shield  law 
“clear  and  unambiguous  and  one  of 
the  strongest  in  the  country.” 

However,  he  said  he  expects  an 
appeal  of  Cottle’s  ruling. 
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Seminar  to  be  held  on  writing  better  obituaries 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  techniques,  importance  and 
issues  surrounding  obituary  writing 
will  be  addressed  in  a  daylong  work¬ 
shop  in  January  sponsored  by  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“Nothing  affects  the  newspaper’s 
credibility  more  than  the  obituary 
page,”  explained  William  B.  Ketter, 
editor  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger,  who,  along  with  Bernard  P. 
Caughey,  the  paper’s  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  will  be  directing  the  workshop. 

“Too  often  newspapers  assign  their 
greenest  reporters  or  student  report¬ 
ers  or  interns  to  do  the  obituaries,” 
Ketter  said.  “It’s  one  of  the  first 
chores  assigned  to  a  new  reporter, 
and  as  such  it’s  sort  of  a  stigma.  Yet 
nothing  affects  credibility  more  than 
the  accuracy  .  .  .  and  sensitivity  of 
the  obits.” 

Ketter  pointed  out  that  people  who 
read  the  obits  are  often  familiar  with 
the  background  of  the  deceased.  “If 
you  get  the  name  spelled  wrong  or  the 
age  wrong,  it  does  great  damage  in  the 
long  run,”  he  noted. 

“We’re  looking  at  credibility  usu¬ 
ally  from  a  large  viewfinder  rather 
than  the  smaller  things,  which  are  of 
greater  concern,”  Ketter  continued. 
“Janet  Cooke  fiascos  do  not  create 
lasting  impressions.  People  under¬ 
stand  how  it  can  happen.  They  forgive 
and  forget,”  he  said,  referring  to  the 
Washington  Post  reporter  who 
returned  a  Pulitzer  Prize  after  it  was 


revealed  that  the  prize-winning  story 
had  been  a  fabrication.  “If  you  con¬ 
stantly  get  things  wrong  in  the  obits 
people  begin  to  question  if  the  news¬ 
paper”  is  reliable. 

The  idea  for  this  unusual  NENA 
seminar  came  about  during  a  meeting 
of  the  organization’s  editorial  com¬ 
mittee,  as  it  discussed  possible  work¬ 
shop  issues  for  1988,  Ketter 
explained. 


well  as  small-  and  medium-sized 
papers,  as  each  has  different  policies. 
For  example,  Ketter  noted,  while  his 
paper  writes  obituaries  about  every¬ 
one  in  its  circulation  area,  a  paper 
such  as  the  Boston  Globe  must  be 
more  selective. 

Topics  will  include:  ways  to  select 
staff  to  write  and  edit  obits;  new  ways 
to  get  information  from  funeral 
homes,  such  as  electronic  transmis¬ 


“Too  often  newspapers  assign  their  greenest 
reporters  or  student  reporters  or  interns  to  do  the 
obituaries,”  Ketter  said.  “Yet  nothing  affects  credibiiity 
more  than  the  accuracy . . .  and  sensitivity  of  the 
obits.” 


At  the  Patriot  Ledger,  although  cub 
reporters  and  interns  are  assigned  to 
obituary  writing,  there  is  a  formal 
training  program  that  teaches  them  to 
understand  the  importance  of 
obituaries  —  why  accuracy,  thor¬ 
oughness,  perspective  and  sensitivity 
are  important. 

In  addition,  the  paper  has  begun  to 
use  more  senior  writers  to  do  stories 
on  major  personalities  who  die,  as 
readers  are  interested  in  their  back¬ 
grounds,  Ketter  explained. 

The  NENA  workshop  is  basically 
an  expansion  of  the  Patriot  Ledger’s 
in-house  seminar. 

Ketter  said  that  the  committee 
hopes  to  put  together  a  panel  of  peo¬ 
ple  from  large  metro  newspapers  as 


sion  directly  from  funeral  homes’  per¬ 
sonal  computers;  how  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  funeral  director  and  the 
deceased’s  family  to  personalize  the 
obits;  when  to  use  and  when  not  to 
use  photographs;  when  to  hold  an  obit 
for  more  information;  selection  of 
national  and  international  obits,  how 
to  select  and  run  them,  where  to  run 
them  and  what  kind  of  prominence  to 
give  them;  improving  communication 
between  the  funeral  home  and  the 
newspaper;  how  to  handle  embar¬ 
rassing  information;  and  listing 
causes  of  death. 

“It’s  going  to  be  a  cram-pa«  ked  one 
day,”  Ketter  remarked  of  the  work¬ 
shop  scheduled  for  Jan.  13  at  the  Park 
West  Hotel  in  Marlborough,  Mass. 


Contract  negotiations  resume  at  Montreal  Gazette 


Negotiations  between  the  Montreal 
Gazette  and  the  union  representing 
pressmen,  maintenance  workers  and 
workers  who  bundle  papers  have 
resumed,  about  20  v/eeks  after  the 
newspaper  locked  out  the  pressmen 
when  contract  discussions  stalled. 

A  blackout  on  any  news  about  the 
negotiations  has  been  initiated  by 
both  sides,  explained  Gazette 
publisher  Clark  Davey,  who  declined 
comment  on  the  events  surrounding 
the  lockout  and  ensuing  violence. 

According  to  a  Canadian  Press  dis¬ 
patch,  the  Gazette,  currently  Montre¬ 
al’s  only  English-language  daily, 
locked  out  the  pressmen  July  10  when 
contract  negotiations  stalled.  The 
mailroom  employees  walked  out  of 
their  jobs  in  sympathy  on  Aug.  14. 

Under  Quebec  law,  however,  the 
newspaper  is  not  allowed  to  bring  in 


replacement  workers  and  must  use 
company  managers  who  have  held 
their  positions  for  more  than  90  days. 
Thus,  managers  from  all  departments 
of  the  newspaper  have  been  operating 
the  presses,  some  joking  that  lugging 
the  heavy  rolls  of  paper  and  bundles 
of  newspapers  has  been  a  teriffic 
physical  fitness  program. 

Union  officials,  however,  have 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  hard 
work  would  eventually  take  its  toll  on 
the  managers,  some  of  whom  are 
senior  editors  and  writers. 

Thus  far,  the  liewspaper  has  not 
missed  an  issue. 

The  already  volatile  situation 
turned  hostile  in  October,  as  tires 
were  slashed  and  rocks  were  thrown 
through  windows  of  the  homes  of 
some  Gazette  employees.  There  were 
no  injuries,  although  the  attacks  came 


just  a  few  weeks  after  the  newspa¬ 
pers’s  West  End  bureau  was  vandal¬ 
ized  by  unidentified  assailants. 

Mike  Smith,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Graphic  Communications  Interna¬ 
tional  Union,  which  represents  138 
pressmen  and  74  mailroom  employ¬ 
ees,  told  the  press  at  the  time  that  his 
members  were  not  responsible  for  the 
incidents. 

“We  don’t  condone  violence  at 
all,”  he  was  quoted  as  saying. 
“We’ve  told  members  we  don’t  want 
violence.  It’s  not  going  to  win  the 
situation  for  us.” 

Although  details  of  the  contract  dis¬ 
pute  were  not  available,  previous 
reports  have  said  the  newspaper, 
owned  by  Southam  Inc.,  has  been 
concerned  with  featherbedding  and 
overmanning  by  the  union,  while  the 
union  has  been  fighting  for  job  secu¬ 
rity  for  its  members. 
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For  Low-Paid  Workers 


When  the  hard-working  people  in 
Mississippi’s  growing  catfish  proc¬ 
essing  industry  wanted  a  union  to  f 

improve  their  living  and  working 
conditions,  they  looked  to  the  V 

United  Food  &  Commercial  Workers. 

These  workers,  most  of  them  black  I 
women,  wanted  a  democratic  union 
with  the  clout  to  negotiate  a  contract  I 
in  the  Delta  where  unions  are  few  and 
far  between.  With  pay  at  the  minimum 
wage,  little  opportunity  for  promotion, 
and  no  pension,  the  catfish  workers 
wanted  a  better  future  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Most  of  all,  they  sought  dignity.  They 
wanted  to  be  treated  like  human  beings, 
not  like  part  of  their  plants’  machinery. 
They  wanted  courtesies  most  Americans 
take  for  granted— such  as  time  to  go  to  the 
bathroom  and  doors  on  bathroom  stalls. 

Catfish  workers  are  like  many  others  in 
today’s  economy  who  are  looking  to  the 
UFCW  to  help  them  out  of  the  trap  of 
poverty  which  is  compounded  by  a  lack  of 
benefits  most  Americans  receive  from  their 
employers.  Hispanic  poultry  workers  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  and  their  black  counter¬ 
parts  on  Maryland’s  Eastern  Shore  and 
nursing  home  workers  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama  and  around  the  country  are  just 
some  of  the  low-paid  workers  who’ve 
become  members  of  the  UFCW  in  search  of 
a  better  future. 

Often,  the  hard  labor  of  these  workers  is 
further  demeaned  by  oppressive  employer 
policies,  reinforced  by  reactionary  commu¬ 
nity  attitudes  and  complicated  by  language 


and  cultural  barriers. 

The  UFCW  is  proud  of  its 

organizing  record  throughout  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  we  take  special  pride  in  bringing 
the  benefits  of  union  membership  to  the 
lowest  paid  and  most  oppressed  workers  in 
our  society. 

The  UFCW’s  efforts  are  paying  off  for 
these  workers  in  union  contracts  that  will 
make  a  real  difference  in  the  quality  of  their 
lives  for  themselves  and  their  AA 
families-now  and  in  the  future.  77 


William  H.  Wynn 

Internatiovnl  President 


The  UFCW,  1.3  million  members  strong, 
making  a  difference  for  workers, 
community  and  country. 


United  Pood  &  i'ommercial  Workers 
1775  K  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  2()0<)6 
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Today 


Since  1812,people  have  been  banking  on 
our  name  for  financial  services. 

As  you  can  see,  we’ve  been  known  as  Citibank  in  the  United  States  to  use  the  name  City  Bank, 

—or  City  Bank— throughout  our  history  and  through  Today,  the  name  Citibank  is  recognized 

all  of  the  changes  in  our  name.  nationwide  and  worldvdde  for  innovative  financial 

Fact  is,  when  we  opened  in  1812  as  City  Bank  services— as  it  has  been  for  years.  And  as  it  will  be 

of  New  York,  we  were  the  first  financial  institution  for  years  to  come. 
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iTeamXerdx 


Some  geniuses  are  more  prolific  than  others. 


The  more  you  know,  the  more  you  can  do.  Naturally,  a  duplicator  that  does  so  much 
That’s  the  genius  of  the  Xerox  9900  duplicator,  so  easily  requires  less  of  ^ur  attention.  In 
It’ll  take  ajob  and  run  with  it  at  iT'iip— fact,  the  9900  will  free  you  to  do 
120  copies  a  minute.  That’s  faster  other  work.  And  of  course.  Team 

than  any  other  copier.  Xerox  is  always  ready  to  serve  you. 

Then,  it’ll  take  on  more.  And  more.  And  They’re  the  best  trained,  best  equipped  pro- 
more.  The  9900  can  preprogram  up  to  10  jobs  fessional  team  in  the  industry, 
at  once  and  be  ready  to  run  instantly,  when-  So,  whether  you  need  the  high-powered 
ever  needed.  J  ust  the  touch  of  a  button,  and  help  of  the  9900  or  the  steady  drive  of  the 

the  job  you  want  appears  on  the  Electronic  10%  and  1050,  you  can  always  depend  on 

Control  Center  display  screen.  Xerox  Marathon  copiers.  Talk  with  us  at 

Even  the  most  complicated  jobs  can  be  1-800-TE  AM-XRX,  exL  165  B. 
done  in  one  uninterrupted  sequence.  From  Xerox  brings  out  the  genius  in  yoi 

automatic  document  handling  to  reproduction  XHROX*  an<l  Ihenum^nanKs  are  trademarks  of  XKROX  C ORPORATH 

options.  From  on-line  finishing  to  automatic  un- 

loading.  If  a  rush  job  comes  in.  the  9900  is  able 

to  interrupt  itself,  handle  the  rush  assignment  ^ 

then  go  back  and  pick  up  where  it  left  off. 


Show  me  how  Xerox  eopiers  can  make  me  more 
prolific. 

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 

□  Plea.se  have  a  sales  representative  call  me. 

Send  this  coupon  to:  Xerox  Corporatioa  PO.  Box  24. 
Rochester.  NY  14692. 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


If  you  can't  wait,  call 

1-800-TEAM-XRX,  ext  165B 

(1-800-832-6979,  ext.  I65B). 


What  Is  a  Trademark  and  Why  Should  I  Care? 


By  Steven  M.  GetzofT 

Professor  Hal  Morgan,  in  his  distin¬ 
guished  work  on  the  subject  of  trade¬ 
marks  and  service  marks,  entitled 
Symbols  of  America  (Viking  Penguin, 
Inc.,  1985),  noted  that  they  have 
replaced  the  intimate  relationship 
Americans  used  to  have  with  their 
local  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen.  In 
other  words,  a  century  or  so  ago,  you 
knew  Mr.  and/or  Mrs.  Jones,  the 
shopkeeper/supplier  of  the  desired 
product,  and  they  knew  you.  There 
was  a  social  bond  and  implied  prom¬ 
ise  as  to  the  quality  of  the  products 
you  bought  from  them.  Nowadays  it 
is  the  trademark  or  service  mark  that 
gives  that  promise  —  and  guarantees 
it.  In  the  face  of  the  free  market’s 
competitive  opportunities,  the  busi¬ 
ness  person’s  continued  existence  is 
based  in  large  part  on  the  reliability  of 
that  guarantee. 

That  is  why  people  “feel  good” 
when  they  see  American  Express’s 
“Blue  Box,”  see  Mr.  Malden  or  hear 
“GOLD  CARD”  ®  or  “DO  YOU 
KNOW  ME?”  ®,  or  other  well- 
known  trademarks  or  service  marks. 
The  “feeling”  is  really  the  “good 
will”  which  accrues  to  the  trade¬ 
marks/service  marks  as  consumers 
learn  to  trust  them  as  guarantors  of 
product  or  service  quality.  And,  like 
your  local  shopkeeper  in  earlier  days, 
the  trademarks/service  marks  you 
knew  when  you  were  younger  often 
remain  as  a  part  of  your  life.  That  is 
why  both  parents  and  children  feel  a 
surge  of  happiness  when  they  see 
“TONY  THE  TIGER”  ®  or 
“RONALD  MCDONALD”  ®. 

But,  let’s  back  up  a  bit,  though. 
What  are  these  things  called  trade¬ 
marks  and  service  marks?  And,  why 
should  you  care?  (For  the  sake  of 
brevity,  the  term  “trademark”  will 
mean  both  trademarks  and  service 
marks  throughout  the  rest  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion.) 

In  brief,  a  trademark  is  a  limited 
monopoly  under  law. 

In  this  country,  since  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  in  1899  and  since  the 
days  of  the  school  of  Journalism  affec¬ 
tionately  known  as  the  “muckrak- 
ers,”  of  which  Lincoln  Steffens  was 


one  of  the  most  famous,  Americans 
generally,  and  the  press  specifically, 
have  been  very  concerned  about 
monopolies.  And  rightly  so. 

From  the  side  of  business,  mono¬ 
polistic  practices  literally  “freeze” 
the  processes  which  allow  the  free 
enterprise  system  to  perceive 
changes  in  consumers’  wants  and 
needs  and  to  innovate  and  change 
their  business  practices  to  suit  them. 
From  the  side  of  the  consumer, 
monopolistic  practices  permit  corpo¬ 
rate  indifference  to  consumer  market 
pressure  —  leaving  consumer  wants 
and  needs  unsatisfied. 

Indeed,  at  the  extreme,  the  Italian 
Communist  “intellectual,”  Antonio 
Gramschi,  projected  that  if  America 
was  ever  to  go  Communist,  it  would 
be  effected  through  complete  market 
domination  by  monopolies. 

If  journalists,  businesspersons, 
consumers  and  even  Communist 
“intellectuals”  agree  that  monopolies 
are  so  bad  for  our  way  of  life,  why  is  a 
trademark,  a  monopoly  if  there  ever 
was  one,  albeit  limited,  allowed  under 
our  laws?  What  were  the  thought  pro¬ 
cesses  behind  this  allowance  by  our 
lawmakers? 

Let’s  look  at  the  federal  law  gov¬ 
erning  trademarks,  called  the  Lan- 
ham  Act. 

The  Lanham  Act  of  1946  defines  a 
trademark  as  follows; 

The  term  ‘trademark’  includes  a 
word,  name,  symbol,  or  device  or  any 
combination  thereof  adopted  and 
used  by  a  manufacturer  or  merchant 
to  identify  his  goods  and  distinguish 
them  from  those  manufactured  by 
others.  (15  U.S.C.  1127) 

Boiled  down  a  bit,  that  means  that  a 
trademark  could  be  a  real  word  (e.g., 
“SNUGGLE”  ®),  a  made-up  word 
(e.g.,  “KODAK”  ®),  a  phrase  (e.g., 
“DON’T  LEAVE  HOME  WITH¬ 
OUT  IT”  ®),  a  design  (e.g.,  Exxon’s 
Tiger  or  American  Express’s  “Gla¬ 
diator  Head”)  or  a  combination  of  all 
of  these,  if  it  served  to  set  apart  the 
trademark  owner’s  goods  from  other 
comparable  goods,  and  functioned  as 
a  guarantor  of  consistent  quality  of 
products  and/or  service  with  which 
the  mark  is  used. 


That  is  why  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
our  courts  have  allowed  the  limited 
monopolies  to  exist.  They  protect  the 
consumer. 

In  order  to  illustrate  how  trade¬ 
marks  protect  the  consumer,  permit 
me  a  brief  reference  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  educational  booklet  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  that  1  wrote  for  American 
Express  entitled  Riding  for  the 
Brand.  Therein,  I  discussed  this  point 
in  terms  of  the  Old  West,  namely,  the 
phenomenon  of  cattle  rustling.  The 
illustration  is  an  apt  one,  so  bear  with 
me  for  a  while. 

Back  in  the  days  of  the  Old  West, 
hardworking,  honest  cowhands  put  in 
long  hours  and  often  risked  life  and 
limb  to  ensure  that  the  cattle  under 
their  protection  always  got  the  best 
grass  and  water  in  order  to  ensure  top 
quality  stock.  This  was  to  ensure  that 
the  cattle  buyers  would  provide  the 
very  best  price  for  the  cattle  com¬ 
pany’s  stock,  recognizing  the  com¬ 
pany’s  cattle  brand  indicated  pre¬ 
mium  quality  of  care  of  the  cattle  and, 
correspondingly,  of  the  resultant 
beef. 

Unscrupulous  and  dishonest  per¬ 
sons,  called  rustlers,  wanted  the 
money  without  putting  in  the  work. 
They  often  stole  cattle  with  an  “hon¬ 
est”  brand  on  them  and  sold  them 
after  creating  a  phoney  brand  which 
looked  like  the  honest  brand  and 
branding  over  the  latter  so  that  even 
the  owner  couldn’t  tell  that  the  stolen 
cattle  were  his.  Then,  the  rustlers  sold 
them  at  a  discount.  Sometimes  groups 
of  rustlers  were  so  lazy  that  they 
didn’t  bother  to  do  all  that  work.  They 
just  combed  the  ranges  of  honest 
cattle  companies  for  unbranded  cattle 
called  mavericks,  slapped  their  own 
phoney  brand  on  them  and  sold  them 
as  their  own  product. 

Either  way,  the  rustlers  made 
money  but  did  not  work.  They  were, 
in  fact,  stealing  not  just  the  cattle 
companies’  profits,  they  were  also 
stealing  those  long  hours  in  the  saddle 
that  honest  cowhands  had  put  in 
breathing  dust  to  ensure  that  their 
brand  of  cattle  provided  top  quality 
beef  and  a  corresponding  price  at 
market.  ^ 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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the  unique  source  and  the  consistency 
of  the  quality  of  products  and  services 
offered,  the  mark  owners’  proprietary 
rights  to  it,  i.e. ,  their  “limited  monop¬ 
oly”  can  be  eroded  —  or  irrevocably 
lost. 

“Rustling”  can  cause  that  to  hap¬ 
pen.  So  can  careless  use  of  a  mark  by 
its  owner.  In  both  instances,  the  role 
of  the  press  as  watchman  may  prove 
crucial,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  Old 
West.  (After  all,  think  of  John  Ford’s 
great  Western  classic,  “The  Man 
Who  Shot  Liberty  Valance.”  If  the 
editor  of  the  town  newspaper,  played 
by  Edmund  O’Brien,  had  not  sup¬ 
ported  the  forces  of  law  and  order, 
would  the  dishonest  element,  led  by 
Lee  Marvin’s  character  “Liberty 
Valance,”  have  been  sufficiently  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  rest  of  the  town  in  order 
to  be  dealt  with?) 

How  does  the  process  work  nowa¬ 
days?  (Clearly,  shoot-outs  and  hang¬ 
ings  are  not  used  anymore.) 

The  process  of  erosion  or  loss 
works  through  an  obligation  upon  the 
mark  owner  to  police  his/her 
marks  —  and  sue  if  necessary,  under 
the  Lanham  Act.  Otherwise,  without 
that  policing,  it  may  be  that  the  pro¬ 
prietary  right  accruing  to  the  federally 
registered  mark  (or  the  mark  valid  at 
common  law)  could  be  lost. 

D(Hft(xmfi]se 
aweedeater  with 
WeedEsto' 

Sometimes  people  say  they  want  a  “weedeater”  when  they 
really  want  a  Weed  Eater®  brand  trimmer.  And,  while  a 
weedeater  might  be  anything  from  a  voracious  goat  to  a  little 
green  creature  from  a  gardener’s  nightmare,  there  is  only 
one  Weed  Eater®  brand  trimmer.  It’s  America’s  best  seller; 
number  one  in  gas  trimmers,  number  one  in  electric  trim¬ 
mers.  The  one  people  ask  for,  time  after  time. 

So  when  your  customer  asks  for  a  weedeater,  give  him 
what  he’s  really  asking  for.  The  one-and-only  genuine  Weed 
Eater®  brand  trimmer.  Anything  else  could  be  a  nightmare. 

WEEDEATER 

If  it  doesn’t  say  Weed  Eater® 
it’s  just  another  trimmer. 

€)  PouianAVeed  Eater  Division  White  Consolidated  Industries.  Inc.  1987 
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(Continued  from  page  3T) 

When  rustling  could  no  longer  be 
contained  or  prevented  by  the  usual 
means,  the  cattle  companies  would 
bring  in  a  “stock  detective”  (e.g., 
Tom  Horn)  to  stop  the  rustling.  That 
usually  meant  arresting  the  rustlers 
for  trial  and  judgment.  Judgment  in 
that  time  usually  involved  imprison¬ 
ment  or  hanging. 

Although  “brand”  or  “mark” 
owners’  remedies  are  less  drastic 
nowadays,  the  issues  are  still  the 
same. 

Brands  were  (and  are)  trademarks, 
of  course.  And  while  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  known  by  the  latter  term  nowa¬ 
days,  they  still  mean  that  their  owners 
guarantee  a  specific  level  of  quality  in 
the  products  and/or  services  being 
offered  in  connection  with  particular 
marks.  Also,  the  marks  guarantee 
that  the  products  and  services  come 
from  the  same  place  that  the  products 
and  services  that  were  previously 
purchased  and  bore  the  particular 
mark  came  from. 

Under  the  Lanham  Act,  if  any  mark 
comes  to  the  point  of  not  guaranteeing 


Whew!  That  was  impressive!  But 
what  does  it  mean  in  real  terms? 

In  the  United  States,  the  right  to  the 
“limited  monopoly”  is  based  upon 
consumer  perception.  In  other  words, 
as  long  as  your  mark  functions  in  the 
marketplace  as  a  guarantor  of  unique¬ 
ness  of  source  and  consistency  of 
quality  in  your  product  and/or  service 
offering  you  may,  within  the  limita¬ 
tions  set  by  law,  prevent  others  from 
using  your  mark  in  connection  with 
their  products  and/or  service  offer¬ 
ings. 

The  reason  for  this  is  simple:  the 
framers  of  the  Lanham  Act  desired  to 
protect  the  consumer  from  commer¬ 
cial  offerings  which,  if  they  bore  your 
mark,  would  tell  the  consumer  that 
they  came  from  the  same  place  and 
were  of  the  same  quality  as  your  prod¬ 
ucts  and  service  —  which  would  not 
be  true.  The  bedrock  issue  of  law  is 
whether,  in  such  cases,  the  junior 
user  of  your  mark  or  a  derivative  of  it 
would  cause  the  consumer  to  be 
deceived,  mistaken  or  confused  as  to 
the  source  and  quality  of  the  product 
and/or  service  being  offered  by  the 
junior  user  of  the  mark. 

In  order  for  you,  the  mark  owner, 
to  have  the  right  (and  obligation)  to 
protect  the  consumer  from  unscrupu- 
(Continued  on  page  6T) 
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A  Note  Of  Information  And  Entreaty 
To  Fashion  Editors,  Advertisers,  Copywriters 
And  Other  Well-Intentioned  Mis-users  Of 
Our  CHAN E L  Name. 

CHANEL 

was  a  designer,  an  extraordinary  woman 
who  made  a  timeless  contribution  to  fashion. 

CHANEL 

is  a  perfume. 

CHANEL 

is  classic  elegance 

in  couture,  ready-to-wear  and  accessories. 

CHANEL 

is  our  registered  trademark  for  fragrance,  cosmetics, 
clothing,  accessories  and  other  lovely  things. 


Although  our  style  is  justly  famous,  a  jacket  is  not  “a  Chanel  jacket” 
unless  it  is  ours,  and  somebody  else’s  cardigans  are  not  “Chanel 
for  now.” 

And  even  if  we  are  flattered  by  such  tributes  to  our  fame  as  “Chanel- 
issime,  Chanel-ed,  Chanels  and  Chanel-ized,”  PLEASE  DON’T.  Our 
lawyers  positively  detest  them.  We  take  our  trademark  seriously. 

Merci, 


CHANEL.  Inc 


Getzoff 
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lous  marketing  practices  that  we  have 
discussed,  your  mark  must  have 
obtained  the  level  of  consumer  per¬ 
ception  that  allows  you  to  say  that  for 
the  average  Joe/Josephine  Consumer, 
“WIDGET,”  your  mark,  doesn’t 
simply  tell  the  consumer 
“WIDGET.”  Rather,  it  tells  them 
that  this  product  and/or  service 
comes  from  the  same  place  and  is  of 
the  same  quality  as  that  other  product 
and/or  service  that  bore  this  mark 
“WIDGET.” 

If  this  level  of  consumer  perception 
has  been  reached,  you’ve  got  com¬ 
mon  law  rights  to  your  mark  and,  if 
you  find  some  unscrupulous  person 
or  commercial  entity  using  it,  you 
may  sue  them  in  state  court. 

However,  if  you  do,  you  first  must 
prove  that  your  mark  has  attained  that 
level  of  consumer  perception.  Then 
the  issue  becomes,  was  your  propri¬ 
etary  right  in  the  mark  infringed 
upon? 

If  your  mark  has  reached  this  level, 
and  if  your  mark  is  used  in  interstate 


commerce,  you  may  apply  for  federal 
registration  of  it  under  the  Lanham 
Act.  The  advantage  to  this  procedure 
is  simple.  Once  you  obtain  a  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Registration  on  the  Principal 
Register  from  the  U.S.  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  for  your  mark, 
your  Certificate  of  Registration  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  your  exclu¬ 
sive  rights  to  that  mark.  You  won’t 
have  to  prove  your  proprietary  claim 
to  it  before  the  issue  of  whether  an 
infringement  in  fact  occurred  can 
come  before  the  court  —  which  is  a 
federal  court,  by  the  way,  not  a  state 
court  anymore. 

(Of  course,  anticipating  some  of 
your  concerns  at  this  point,  let  me  say 
that  if  your  mark  loses  its  role  as  an 
indicator  of  source  and  quality,  a 
Ceritficate  of  Registration  won’t  help 
you.  It  can  be  canceled  through  the 
Cancellation  Petition  process  before 
the  Trademark  Trial  and  Appeal 
Board,  or  in  the  courts.  And  it  can  be 
canceled  if  it  can  be  proven  that 
you’ve  used  your  mark  in  unfair  trade 
practices.) 

However,  in  order  to  achieve  that 
level  of  consumer  perception  which  is 
the  basis  of  your  common  law  rights, 
which  are  in  turn  the  basis  for  your 
federal  registered  rights  in  your  murk. 


there  are  things  that  need  to  be  done 
by  you,  the  mark  owner,  both  inside 
and  outside  your  company. 

Inside,  the  mark  owner  must 
engage  in  a  thorough  educational 
effort,  from  senior  management  to  the 
newest  salesperson  to  the  lowest  vol¬ 
ume  outside  vendor  of  your  com¬ 
pany’s  products  and/or  services, 
about  the  proper  use  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  marks  and  their  value  to  the 
company. 

As  well,  policy  and  procedural 
printed  material  are  necessary  so  that 
with  vertical  and  horizontal  personnel 
movement  within  the  company,  the 
necessity  of  aw  areness  of  marks  and 
their  proper  use  is  not  lost  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  course  of  personnel  changes. 

For  example,  you  would  need  a 
statement  of  formal  trademark  policy 
which  reflects  to  middle-level  man¬ 
agement  that  senior  management  is 
committed  to  a  policy  of  proper  use  of 
its  marks.  In  turn,  a  procedural  docu¬ 
ment  (or  a  number  of  them)  must  be 
available  to  middle-level  management 
to  show  their  subordinates  how  these 
policies  work  in  practice  (“You  may 
not  render  our  triangular  purple  logo 
mark  as  a  pink  square,”  things  like 

(Continued  on  page  I2T) 


L  Don’t  muddy  the  waters. 

®  Don’t  use  “laundromat”  as  if  it  were  a  synonym  for  “coin-operated  laundry.” 

It  isn’t. 

In  fact,  it  isn’t  a  word  at  all.  It’s  a  roistered  trademark.  Ours. 

Laundromat®  is  spelled  with  a  capital  “L”  and  a  circle  “R.” 

It’s  a  name  that  distinguishes  a  particular  laundry  —  one  that  meets  the  standards  and 
uses  the  products  of  White-Westinghouse  Appliance  Company. 

So  when  it’s  used  to  identify  businesses  that  don’t  meet  our  standards,  it  confuses  people. 
It  muddies  the  waters. 

Help  us  keep  our  trademark  clean.  If  the  business  is  really  a  Laundromat®  coin-operated 
laundry,  say  so.  But  if  it  isn’t,  please  don’t.  ^  . 

Thanks  for  the  help.  Ym/  Whitp-Wp.c5tinnhni 


C  1967  White  Consolidated  Industries.  Inc. 
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(Hint:  There  is  only  one  Rolodex.  Rolodex  is  a 
registered  trademark  of  the  Insilco  Corporation.) 
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Who  Owns  Ads  and  Why  Should  I  Care? 


By  Charles  W.  Grimes 
&  Gregory  J.  Battersby 


Newspaper  publishers  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  trying  to  increase 
the  amount  of  advertising  which  they 
carry  since  advertising  revenues  are 
critical  to  the  very  existence  of  their 
publications.  Suprisingly,  however, 
most  publishers  devote  very  little 
time  addressing  the  fact  that  such 
advertising  can  also  be  a  potential 
source  of  significant  liability  to  them. 

Brunswick  Beacon  Decision 
A  recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  4th  Circuit,  in 
Brunswick  Beacon  Inc.  v.  Schock- 
Hopchas  Puhlishinfi  Co.,  810  F.  2d 
410,  1  USPQ  2d  1701  (4th  Cir.  1987), 
highlights,  once  again,  why  a  more 
active  consideration  of  the  propriety 
of  carrying  particular  advertisements 
is  necessary.  Much  to  the  publisher’s 
surprise,  the  court  in  that  case  found 
that  a  particular  advertiser  who  had 
arranged  for  the  publisher  to  run  his 
advertisement  did  not  own  the  copy¬ 
right  in  his  advertisement.  Instead, 
the  court  found  that  the  original 
publisher  of  another  newspaper 
which  had  prepared  layouts  for.  the 
advertiser  and  which  had  first  run  the 
advertisement  owned  the  copyright  in 
the  advertisement.  Thus  the  court 
found  that  the  subsequent  publisher’s 
publication  of  the  advertisement, 
albeit  with  the  advertiser’s  consent, 
rendered  the  subsequent  publisher 
liable  to  the  original  publisher  for  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  original  publisher’s 
copyright  in  the  advertisement  since 
the  original  publisher’s  consent  had 
not  been  obtained.  Before  consider¬ 
ing  the  Brunswick  Beacon  case  fur¬ 
ther,  however,  let’s  digress  for  a 
moment. 


(Charles  W.  Grimes  and  Gregory  J. 
Battersby  are  partners  in  the  law 
firm  of  Grimes  &  Battersby  with  of¬ 
fices  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  New 
York  City.  They  are  authors  of  arti¬ 
cles  and  books  on  trademark  and  li¬ 
censing  matters  and  executive  editors 
of  The  Merchandising  Reporter.) 
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Third-Party  Liability 

Most  publishers  do  not  investigate 
the  propriety  of  carrying  particular 
advertising.  Instead,  they  rely  upon 
indemnities  which  they  secure  from 
their  advertisers  or  upon  insurance 
which  they  obtain  on  their  own  behalf 
or  which  they  require  their  advertis¬ 
ers  to  obtain. 

Unfortunately,  indemnity  protec¬ 
tion  can  often  prove  to  be  illusory  — 
in  the  case  of  a  financially  infirm 
advertiser.  Moreover,  insurance  pro¬ 
tection  each  year  becomes  more  and 
more  expensive,  to  the  point  where 
obtaining  the  adequate  amount  of 
insurance  can  be  prohibitively  expen¬ 
sive  as  insurance  costs  continue  to 
spiral.  In  our  column  in  last  year’s 
special  issue,  we  addressed  the  poten¬ 
tial  liability  of  publishers  to  third  par¬ 
ties  claiming  that  they  have  been 
damaged  by  such  advertisements.  In 
particular,  we  discussed  the  decision 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Ohio  in  the  Polo 
Fashions  case,  reported  at  601  F., 
Supp.  402,  225  USPQ  192  (ED  Ohio 
1984),  whereby  a  printer  was  held  to 
be  liable  for  printing  materials  con¬ 
taining  an  infringing  trademark, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  printer  had  no 
knowledge  that  the  use  of  the  trade¬ 
mark  constituted  an  infringing  use. 
The  court  in  that  case  held  that  the 
printer  was  obligated  to  make  reason¬ 
able  inquiry  into  the  right  of  persons 
placing  the  print  order  to  use  any 
trademarks  contained  in  their  mate¬ 
rial. 

While  we  noted  that  no  case  had  yet 
specifically  applied  such  an  obligation 
to  publishers,  we  expressed  our  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  holding  in  the  Polo  Fash¬ 
ions  case  might  be  applied  to  find  a 
publisher  liable  if  he  runs  an  adver¬ 
tisement  that  infringes  someone 
else’s  trademark  rights  without  hav¬ 
ing  made  reasonable  inquiry  into  the 
right  of  the  advertiser  to  use  trade¬ 
marks  contained  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  We  thus  advocated,  particulary 
in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  indemnities  and  in 
view  of  the  increasing  unaffordability 
of  obtaining  adequate  insurance 
because  of  the  spiraling  cost  of  such 
insurance,  that  publishers  adopt  a 
program  for  reviewing  advertise¬ 


ments  before  they  are  published. 
Through  such  a  program,  we  noted 
that  the  advertisements  could  be 
examined  not  only  for  issues  of  trade¬ 
mark  infringement  but,  also,  to 
address  the  following  additional 
potential  grounds  for  liability: 

•  invasion  of  privacy,  e.g., dis¬ 
closing  private  facts  about  an  indivi¬ 
dual  or  placing  him  in  a  false  light; 

•  violation  of  a  right  of  publicity, 
e.g.,  use  of  someone  else’s  picture, 
likeness  or  name  without  his  or  her 
written  consent; 

•  libel,  e.g.,  false  statments 
holding  someone  up  to  public  ridicule 
or  contempt  or  defaming  him  or  her  in 
his  trade  or  business;  and 

•  copyright  infringement,  e.g., 
use  of  someone  else’s  copyrighted 
material  without  obtaining  his  permis¬ 
sion. 

Disputed  Copyright  Claim 

The  Brunswick  Beacon  case 
involved  a  unique  twist  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  copyright  infringement  that 
could  be  addressed  in  the  course  of  a 
review  of  the  propriety  of  running  a 
particular  advertisement.  The 
publisher  was  found  liable  in  the 
Brunswick  Beacon  case  because  the 
advertiser  whose  advertisement  he 
had  run  was  held  not  to  own  the 
advertisement.  The  possibility  of 
someone  else  other  than  the  adver¬ 
tiser  claiming  ownership  rights  in  an 
advertisement  could  be  explored 
through  such  an  investigation,  e.g., 
the  possibility  that  either  the 
publisher  of  another  paper,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  advertisement,  or  the 
person  or  agency  who  came  up  with 
the  idea  for  the  advertisement  could 
be  examined.  Any  and  all  of  these 
people  could  assert  a  claim  of  owner¬ 
ship  and  the  failure  to  find  out  the 
existence  of  their  ownership  interest 
in  the  advertisement  could  result  in 
liability  such  as  in  Brunswick  Beacon. 
Quite  simply,  the  advertiser  could  be 
asked  who  was  responsible  for  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  advertisement. 

The  Brunswick  Beacon  case 
involved  a  dispute  between  two 
small,  competing  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  town  of  Shallotte  in  eastern 
North  Carolina.  The  defendants, 
publishers  of  the  Brunswick  Free 
(Continued  on  page  lOT) 
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Press,  copied  and  ran  ads  that  had 
originally  appeared  in  the  Brunswick 
Beacon,  published  by  the  plaintiffs. 
The  defendants  did  so  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  advertisers  but  without  the 
consent  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  heart  of 
the  controversy  was  whether  the 
plaintiffs,  whose  employees  designed 
the  advertisements  and  prepared  the 
layouts,  had  the  right,  as  the  authors, 
to  copyright  the  advertisements  or 
whether,  under  the  “work  made  for 
hire”  doctrine  as  defined  in  the  1976 
Copyright  Act,  the  right  to  claim 
copyright  in  the  advertisements 
belonged  to  the  advertiser. 

The  plaintiffs  employed  persons 
capable  of  developing  advertising  lay¬ 
outs  and  supplying  artistic,  pictorial 
and  graphic  material.  The  defendants 
had  no  such  capability.  When  an 
advertiser  wished  to  run  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  plaintiffs’  publication,  if 
he  did  not  already  possess  a  layout, 
plaintiffs’  employees  would  develop  a 
layout  which  would  meet  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  requirements.  The  plaintiffs 
would  claim  copyright  in  the  adver¬ 
tisements,  affixing  their  copyright 


notice  to  the  advertisements,  as  well 
as  their  general  copyright  notice  to 
the  newspaper  itself. 

In  the  case  of  the  advertisements  in 
question,  the  defendants  reproduced 
the  advertisements  which  had  been 
prepared  by  plaintiffs’  employees, 
removing  the  copyright  notice  of  the 
plantiffs  from  the  advertisements. 
Significantly,  defendants  charged 
much  lower  rates  than  those  charged 
by  the  plaintiffs. 

1909  Copyright  Act  Distinguished 

The  court  noted  that  under  the  1909 
Copyright  Act,  there  was  a  usual  pre¬ 
sumption  in  applying  the  “work  made 
for-  hire”  doctrine  that  the  party 
which  commissioned  the  creation  of 
a  work  at  the  commissioner’s  expense 
and  for  his  own  benefit,  owned  the 
copyright  in  the  work.  It  made  little  or 
no  difference  whether  the  commis¬ 
sioner  possessed  or  exercised  the 
right  to  direct  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  was  done.  Under  such  rules,  the 
court  noted  that  there  was  little  sur¬ 
prise  that  advertisers  were  histori¬ 
cally  found  to  own  the  copyright  in 
their  ads,  even  though  their  ads  were 
designed  and  prepared  by  the  employ¬ 
ees  of  a  newspaper,  citing  the  case  of 
Brattlehoro  Publishing  Co.  v.  Winmill 
Publishing  Corp.,  369  F.  2d  565,  151 
USPQ  666  (2d  Cir.  1966).  The  court 


noted  that  in  the  Brattleboro  case  it 
was  felt  to  be  inequitable  to  small 
businessmen,  who  probably  knew 
nothing  of  copyright  law,  to  hold  that 
the  newspaper  could  copyright  adver¬ 
tisements  prepared  by  the  newspaper 
and  prevent  the  advertisers’  subse¬ 
quent  use  of  the  advertisement  else¬ 
where,  particulary  since  it  appeared 
that  the  paper  had  not  notified  the 
advertiser  of  the  newspaper’s  claim  of 
copyright  in  the  advertisements. 

The  court  noted,  however,  that  in 
1969,  in  a  dissenting  opinion  in  Scherr 
V.  Universal  Match  Corp.,  417  F.  2d 
497,  164  USPQ  225  (2d  Cir.  1969), 
cert,  denied,  397  U.S.  936,  164  USPQ 
545  (1970),  Judge  Friendly  questioned 
whether  Congress,  in  enacting  the 
Copyright  Act,  could  have  intended 
that  the  “work  made  for  hire”  doc¬ 
trine  be  extended  to  publisher/adver¬ 
tiser  situations.  In  Judge  Friendly’s 
opinion.  Congress  would  not  have 
expected  the  advertiser  to  be  deemed 
to  own  the  rights  in  ads  where  the 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  actual 
author  to  assign  the  copyright  could 
not  be  fairly  implied. 

“Work  Made  for  Hire”  Defined 

Finally,  the  court  noted  that  in  1976 
the  Congress  substantially  rewrote 

(Continued  on  page  I6T) 
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The  capital  “R”  has  a  circle 
around  it,  too.  Because  Frigidaire® 
is  more  than  an  ordinary  word ,  it’s 
our  rostered  trademark. 

To  many,  it  means  the  finest 
quality  refrigerator  available.  It’s  a 
name  thaf  s  so  popular  some  people 
call  every  refrigerator  a  Frigidaire® 
Unfortunately,  that’s  wrong. 


C)nlyFrigidaire®refrigerators 
have  the  quality,  engineering  and 
heritage  to  bear  the  name. 

So  if  a  refrigerator  really  is  a 
Frigidaire®  say  so. 

If  it’s  not,  use  the  other  word 
that  ends  with  an  “R”.  Refrigerator. 

Frigidaire* 

appreciate  it.  tooay.  here  tomorrow. 
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Drink  Cirffee  fkom  A 
STYROFOAM  Cop. 


Ther^  No  SnchTliing. 


We  know.  Because  we  make  STYROFOAM* 
brand  plastic  foam.  But  we  don’t  make  it  into 
cups,  plates,  coolers,  egg  cartons  or  fast  food 
packages. 

STYROFOAM  is  our  trademark  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  our  top-quality  line  of  plastic  foam  and 
construction  products.  Such  as  STYROFOAM 
brand  insulation  boards,  easily  recognized  by 
their  distinctive  Blue*  color.  And  STYROFOAM 
brand  plastic  foam  blocks,  which  have  a  variety 
of  uses  in  the  marine,  floral  and  hobby  industries. 


So,  please  use  our  trademark  carefully.  It 
should  be  used  only  to  describe  products 
that  carry  the  STYROFOAM  brand  name. 

It  shouldn’t  be  used  generically  to  describe 
other  brands  of  plastic  foam. 

Remember,  if  it  doesn’t  say  STYROFOAM, 
it  isn’t. 

For  more  detailed  information,  contact  The 
Dow  Chemical  Company  at  1-800-258-2436, 
extension  25/STYROFOAM  Brand  Products. 

*Tradeniark  of  The  Dow  Chemical  Company 


I  nr. 


Getzoff 
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that).  As  followup,  you  would  need 
seminars  and  a  user-friendly  “how 
to”  book  for  all  levels  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  reinforcing  all  of  these  cited 
procedures. 

These  latter  are  very  important. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  many 
people  may  not  consult  the  policy 
statement  or  the  procedural  ones  as 
necessary.  However,  a  well  illus¬ 
trated  and  well  written  booklet  and  a 
well  organized  seminar  series  can 
supply  the  bedrock  understanding  of 
the  issues  needed  even  if  certan  per¬ 
sonnel  don’t  read  the  more  formal 
documents.  Of  particular  importance 
among  those  issues  just  mentioned 
are  the  Rules  of  Proper  Use. 

The  Rules  of  Proper  Use  were  once 
considered  an  end  in  themsleves: 
trademark  counsels  were  known  to 
decline  legal  clearance  for  the  most 
minor  infractions  of  the  rules  in  a 
promotional  or  advertising  piece. 

During  the  108th  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  United  States  Trademark  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  organization  of  trademark 


owners  and  professionals,  which 
occurred  on  June  1  —  4, 1986,  a  panel 
of  association  members,  chaired  by 
Marcella  A.  Stapor  Esq.  of  Bristol- 
Myers,  discussed  the  issue:  “Is 
Proper  Use  Proper  Anymore?”  The 
consensus  of  the  panel  was  that,  now¬ 
adays,  the  rules,  due  to  a  perceived 
increase  in  consumer  sophistication 
about  trademarks  and  sevice  marks, 
are  to  be  used  as  guideposts,  rather 
than  as  iron  fences,  to  ensure  the  end 
result  of  consumer  perception  of  the 
mark  at  issue  as  a  guarantor  of  both 
quality  and  origin. 

Here  is  where  you  folks  come  in. 

The  evidence  of  all  this  educational 
effort  would  be  reflected  in  a  state¬ 
ment  by  a  corporate  represenatative 
to  the  press  during  a  press  conference 
or  in  a  written  press  release.  That 
evidence  would  be  references  to  par¬ 
ticular  marks  in  the  strange  manner 
known  as  proper  use.  There  is  a  rea¬ 
son  for  this.  The  mark  owner  is  collec¬ 
tively  endeavoring  to  ensure  the 
mark’s  role  as  a  guarantor  of  quality/ 
origin  in  the  collective  public  mind. 
Please  don’t  disregard  that  adherence 
to  the  Rules  of  Proper  Use  when  you 
hear  and/or  see  it.  Kindly  let  it  be 
reflected  in  your  copy. 

The  Rules  can  be  briefly  put  for- 


DAY-GLO‘ 

IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK 

When  describing  bright,  bold  colors  seen  on  bill¬ 
boards  and  barricades,  traffic  cones  and  tennis 
balls,  golf  balls,  hunting  vests,  racing  cars, 
posters,  packages  and  plastic  toys,  please  remem¬ 
ber  that  DAY-GLO"  is  a  registered  trademark.  The 
DAY-GLO’  trademark  is  your  assurance  of  the 
highest  quality  in  daylight  fluorescent  pigments 
paints  and  printing  ink  products.  So,  thanks  for 
respecting  our  trademark  and  not  using  it  as  a 
generic  term  or  adjective  for  color  that  is  dynamic, 
bold,  vivid,  compelling,  vibrant,  attention-getting, 
and  daylight  fluorescent, 

SiCTiVlGLO'' 

COLOR  CORP 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  NALCO  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Day-Glo  Color  Corp.  •  4515  St.  Clair  Ave.  •  Cleveland,  OH  44103 


ward  as  a  list  of  “do’s”  and  “don’ts” 
DO: 

1)  Use  a  mark  distinctly,  setting  it  out 
in  type  from  the  surrounding  text. 

2)  Use  a  mark  as  a  “proper  adjec¬ 
tive,”  always  followed  by  a  generic 
noun. 

3) Use  notice  symbols. 

An  example  of  an  application  of 
these  rules  follows: 

generic  noun 
notice - -  \ 

“AMERICAN  EXPRESS  Card.” 
distinctive  uselproper  adjective 


The  mark  at  issue  is,  of  course, 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS.  Note  how  it 
is  distinctively  used  in  type  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  through  the  use  of 
all-capital  letters.  Note  how  it  is  used 
as  a  proper  adjective  modifying  the 
generic  noun  “Card.”  Notice  how  a 
proper  "notice”  symbol  of  the  mark’s 
federally  registered  status  is  used; 
namely,  ®*.  (For  a  mark  that  is  unreg¬ 
istered,  a  “TM”  designating  a  trade¬ 
mark  or  an  “SM”  designating  a  ser¬ 
vice  mark  claim  under  the  common 
law  of  the  various  states  may  be 
used.) 

The  “don’t”  rules  are  pretty  easy. 

DON’T: 

1)  Change  a  mark’s  form. 

2)  Use  a  mark  as  a  noun  or  verb. 

For  example,  you  wouldn’t  say 

“AMERICAN  EXPRESS  GREEN” 
and  “AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
GOLD”  to  denote  our  two  instru¬ 
ments.  Rather  you  would  say: 

“AMERICAN  EXPRESS  ®  Card” 
“GOLD  CARD”  ®  Services” 

For  your  convenience  and  those  of 
your  staff.  Trademark  Stylesheets  are 
available  from  the  U.S.  Trademark 
Association,  the  organization  of 
trademark  owners  and  professionals 
with  headquarters  at  6  East  45th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  These 
stylesheets  break  down  by  product 
category  and  provide  extensive  list¬ 
ings  of  marks  in  the  designated  prod¬ 
uct  category. 

Simultaneous  with  the  internal 
policing,  of  which  the  press  is  an 
integral  part,  occurs  external 
policing  —  and  there,  the  press’s  role 
is  even  more  vital. 

By  external  policing,  I  mean  the 
prevention  and  curtailment  of 
unauthorized  third-party  uses  of  a 
mark  owner’s  mark. 

Should  such  a  matter  come  to  the 
courts,  the  first  issue  to  be  decided  is 
whether  the  mark  owner’s  claim  to 
proprietary  rights  in  a  mark,  based  on 
(Continued  on  page  26T) 
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Why  Should  Publishers  Care  About  Trademarks? 


By  Julius  R.  Lunsford  Jr. 

Introduction 

When  I  began  my  professional 
career  and  had  paid  off  my  indebted¬ 
ness  for  obtaining  my  legal  education, 
I  sought  advice  regarding  invest¬ 
ments.  The  best  advice  I  received  was 
to  select  stocks  of  companies  with 
leading  products  identified  by  famous 
or  well-known  trademarks.  For 
example,  “Coca-Cola”  identified  the 
most  popular  soft  drink;  “Kodak” 
identified  the  best-known  camera; 
“Post,”  “Kellogg”  and  “Nabisco” 
appeared  to  be  the  leaders  in  the 
cereal/breakfast  foods  market;  “Gen¬ 
eral  Motors”  was  the  leader  in  auto¬ 
mobiles;  “Esso”  (  now  “Exxon”) 
was  a  leader  in  gasoline  products;  and 
“Tabasco”  was  the  brand  of  pepper 
sauce.  Since  that  time,  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  has  varied  but  the  foregoing 
trademarks  and  the  products  they 
identify  continue  to  be  industry  lead¬ 
ers.  Of  course,  well  known  trade¬ 
marks  found  in  the  publishing  field 
include  the  “New  York  Times”  and 
the  “Baltimore  Sun.”  Readers’ 
Digest  recently  published  a  special 
advertising  section  entitled  “What’s 
Behind  the  Name?”' 

This  article  notes  several  long¬ 
standing  marks  that  have  become  fix¬ 
tures  in  their  respective  markets. 
Twenty-five  marks  were  used,  and 
the  most  famous  were  “Chiquita” 
bananas  (1876);  “Jack  Daniels”  whis¬ 
key  (1866);  “Ivory”  soap  (1879); 
“Bon  Ami”  cleanser  (1886);  “Log 
Cabin”  syrup  (1887);  “Kodak”  cam¬ 
era  and  film  (1888);  “Beemans” 
chewing  gum  (1898);  “Dutch  Boy” 
paints  (1907);  and  “Crisco”  vegetable 
oil  (1911). 

Other  well-established  marks 
include  “Baker’s”  (originated  during 
George  Washington’s  time),  “Col¬ 
gate”  (since  1806),  “Gordon’s” 
(since  1769),  “Tabasco”  (since 
1868),  “Vaseline”  (since  1879)  and 
“Coca-Cola”  (since  1886).  Other 
one-time  trademarks  have  been  lost 
due  to  any  number  of  a  variety  of 
reasons.  For  example,  aspirin,  lano¬ 
lin,  milk  of  magnesia,  celluloid,  ker¬ 
osene,  linoleum,  cellophane,  escala¬ 


tor,  yo-yo,  thermos,  shredded  wheat, 
cube  steak,  raisin  bran,  dry  ice,  and 
corn  flakes  were  once  trademarks 
but,  through  improper  use,  less-than- 
diligent  enforcement  or  some  other 
circumstance,  such  as  improper  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  press,  have  lost  their 
status  as  trademarks  and  are  now 
common  names  of  products. 

The  questiom  arises.  Why  have 
certain  trademarks  survived  and 
flourished  where  others  have  failed? 
One  reason  is  that  the  trademark  own¬ 
ers  have  worked  hard  to  provide  a 
quality  product  and  service.  A  second 
reason  is  that  the  public  has  come  to 
recognize  and  still  recognizes  these 
trademarks  to  indicate  the  respective 
companies  as  the  source  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  that  bear  the  mark. 
A  third  reason  is  that  the  trademark 
owners  have  acted  diligently  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  preserve  the  public’s  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  trademarks  by  policing 
their  own  and  others’  uses  of  such 
trademarks  to  insure  that  these  trade¬ 
marks  continue  to  function  as  indica¬ 
tors  of  source  and  quality. 

This  article  is  directed  to  giving 
members  of  the  press  an  appreciation 
of  not  only  the  massive  amount  of 
time,  money  and  energy  spent  by 
trademark  owners  to  protect  and 
police  their  trademarks,  but  also 
toward  providing  an  appreciation  for 
the  good  and  the  harm  that  the  press 
can  do  to  a  trademark.  In  December 
1983,  Editor  &  Publisher  inaugur¬ 
ated  an  annual  program  to  assist 
trademark  owners  in  preserving,  pro¬ 
tecting  and  policing  their  trademarks 
by  publishing  this  Trademarks  and 
the  Press  supplement.  Without  ques¬ 
tion,  this  program  is  a  service  to 
trademark  owners.  More  impor¬ 
tantly,  this  program  is  a  service  to  the 
press.  The  publication  is  not  only  a 
success  in  terms  of  institutional 
advertising  by  trademark  owners,  but 
also  to  the  extent  that  the  press 
actively  seeks  to  recognize  the  lawful 
rights  of  a  trademark  owner. 

A  Rose  by  Any  Other  Name...? 

Shakespeare  notwithstanding,  a 
trademark  smells  sweetest  when  it 
serves  as  the  brand  name  for  just  one 
rose.  By  definition,  a  trademark  (i.e.. 


brand  name)  is  an  indication  of  the 
commerical  origin  of  goods.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Trademark  Act,  known  as  the 
Lanham  Act  of  1946,  defines  a  trade¬ 
mark  as  follows: 

“The  term  ‘trademark’  includes  a 
word,  name,  symbol  or  device  or  any 
combination  thereof  adopted  and 
used  by  a  manufacturer  or  merchant 
to  identify  his  goods  and  distinguish 
them  from  those  manufactured  by 
others.”^ 

In  short,  a  trademark  is  a  badge  of 
pride,  a  designation  of  individuality, 
and  an  appeal  for  public  acceptance. 
Throughout  history,  craftsmen  have 
given  a  name  to  what  their  hand  and 
brain  have  produced.  In  so  doing, 
one’s  pride  of  ownership  and  quality 
in  one’s  work  is  established.  While 
imitation  may  be  the  sincerest  form 
of  flattery,  the  trademark  owner 
views  such  imitation  as  an  attempt  to 
trade  upon  and  capitalize  upon  his 
individuality.  The  law  thus  protects 
the  trademark  owner  because  it  is 
considered  undesirable  to  permit 
another  to  so  appropriate  one’s  good 
will  symbolized  by  his  trademark  or 
service  mark.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  imitation  is  unfair.  When  a 
brand  name  is  imitated  or  copied,  its 
success  is  based  not  on  the  work  of 
the  copier,  but  on  the  work  of  the  first 
manufacturer. 

Rights  in  and  to  a  trademark  are 
dependent  on  only  two  things;  (1) 
priority  of  adoption  and  use,  and  (2) 
continuous  occupancy  in  the  market¬ 
place.  A  trademark  serves  three  basic 
functions.  First,  it  serves  as  a  badge 
of  identification  of  origin,  distin¬ 
guishing  one  manufacturer’s  product 
from  those  of  a  competitor’s.  Second, 
a  trademark  serves  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  consistency  of  the  nature,  quality 
and  characteristics  of  the  goods. 
Third,  a  trademark  serves  as  an 
advertising  symbol. 

A  trademark  therefore  protects  not 
only  the  interests  of  the  trademark 
owner;  it  protects  the  public.  Trade¬ 
marks  allow  the  public  to  set  apart 
and  choose  among  the  products  of 
various  competing  parties.  In  fact,  the 
American  public  becomes  dependent 
(Continued  on  page  14T) 
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Lunsford 
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on  trademarks  to  make  such  choices. 
For  these  reasons,  trademarks  are  to 
be  both  respected  and  protected  by 
trademark  owners,  the  press  and 
members  of  the  public. 

Not  all  trademarks  are  alike.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  a  trademark  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  fall  into  one  of  four  catego¬ 
ries:  (1)  coined  words;  (2)  arbitrary; 
(3)  suggestive,  and  (4)  secondary 
meaning  marks:  descriptive,  personal 
and  geographical  words.  Coined 
words  are  what  the  designation 
implies  —  meaningless  terms.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  such  coined  trademarks  are 
“Kodak”  as  applied  to  photographic 
equipment  and  “Exxon”  for  petro¬ 
leum  products.  Coined  words  are  pro¬ 
tectable  from  the  beginning.  Arbi¬ 
trary  trademarks  are  fanciful  terms 
that  bear  no  relationship  to  the  goods 
to  which  they  are  applied.  Arbitrary 
marks  possess  the  best  potential  for 
becoming  strong  and  readily  pro¬ 
tected  trademarks.  Arbitrary  marks 
include  “Delta”  for  air  transporation 
services  and  “Camel”  for  cigarettes. 
Secondary  meaning  marks  are  com- 


Don't  Flatter  Us. 


Almond  Roca®  BUTTERCRUNCH 
Roca®  BUHERCRUNCH 


J.hese  are  the  symbols  we  live  by. 

Our  trademarks  serve  as  guarantees  to 
our  customers  that  our  products  are  the 
fine  quality  they  expect.  It's  been  our 
tradition  for  many  years.  People  try  to 
duplicate  our  product,  but  if  they  imitate 
our  name,  we  won't  be  amused. 


posed  of  descriptive  terms,  personal 
and  geographical  words  which  have 
acquired  distinctiveness  (secondary 
meaning).  Examples  of  descriptive 
words  which  have  acquired  distinc¬ 
tiveness  are  “Nu-Enamel”  for  paints; 
personal  names:  “Johnson’s  Wax; 
“Singer”  sewing  machines;  and 
“Goodyear”  tires;  and  geographical: 
“Budweiser”  and  “Milwaukee”  for 
beer.  Such  terms  are  not  immediately 
protectable  as  trademarks  because 
they  do  not  distinguish  the  goods  of 
one  from  the  goods  of  another. 

There  is  a  mechanism  by  which 
descriptive  words,  personal  names 
and  geographical  designations  can 
become  distinctive  and,  thus,  trade¬ 
marks.  Eor  example,  if  someone  has 
been  the  exclusive  or  sole  user  of  a 
heavily  advertised  term  for  a  long 
period  of  time  —  usually  at  least  five 
years  —  the  term  may  develop  a 
“secondary  meaning.”  This  “secon¬ 
dary  meaning”  indicates  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  considers  a  particular  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  the  source  of  goods  or 
services  offered  under  those  terms. 
Thus,  the  doctrine  of  “secondary 
meaning”  holds  that  where  such 
exclusive  and  widespread  use  has 
been  made  of  such  terms  it  may 
become  distinctive  of  the  manufactur- 
er’s  goods.  Trademark  rights 
acquired  in  a  descriptive  term  through 
the  development  of  “secondary 
meaning”  can  be  enforced. 

Intermediate  terms  that  are 
descriptive,  personal  and  geographi¬ 
cal,  and  terms  that  are  arbitrary,  are 
marks  that  are  considered  suggestive. 
Suggestive  marks  are  trademarks. 
Suggestive  marks  require  some  imagi¬ 
nation,  thought,  perception  or  mental 
gymnastics  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
about  the  nature  of  the  goods  or  ser¬ 
vices  provided  thereunder.  Since  sug¬ 
gestive  marks  fall  into  a  gray  area 
between  merely  descriptive  terms 
and  distinctive,  arbitrary  terms,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  predict  whether  a 
particular  term  will  be  considered 


merely  descriptive  or  suggestive. 
Examples  of  marks  which  have  been 
held  suggestive  and  therefore  protect¬ 
able  trademarks  are:  “Invisible”  for 
cosmetic  cream  and  face  powders; 
“Seventeen”  for  a  magazine  catering 
to  teen-aged  girls;  “Bavarian”  for 
beer;  “Spring”  for  carpet  cushions 
and  underlays;  “Greyhound”  for 
transporation  services,  and  “Cook 
and  Look”  for  covers  for  cooking 
pans. 

Of  course,  if  the  public  adopts  a 
trademark  as  a  generic  name  for  a 
product  —  regardless  of  whether  the 
mark  is  arbitrary,  suggestive  or  at  one 
time  merely  descriptive  —  the  trade¬ 
mark  owner’s  rights  in  that  mark  are 
lost.  The  “generic  trademark”  — 
definitely  a  misnomer  —  represents 
a  case  in  which  the  trademark  no 
longer  functions  as  an  adjective. 
Instead,  the  public  refers  to  the  prod¬ 
uct  itself  by  the  trademark.  The 
proper  adjective  has  become  a  com¬ 
mon  noun.  This  is,  obviously,  a  dis¬ 
astrous  result  for  the  trademark 
owner.  It  means  that  the  trademark 
owner  has  failed  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  recognition  of  the  trademark.  It 
also  means  that  the  public  can  no 
longer  use  the  trademark  as  a  badge  of 
identification  or  to  insure  that,  by 
means  of  a  particular  trademark,  it 
obtains  a  product  of  consistent  qual¬ 
ity. 

The  Role  of  the  Press 

The  press  has  demonstrated  a 
vibrant  interest  in  trademarks  as 
trademark  owners.  Marks  for  these 
newspapers  are  registered  in  the 
United  States  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office:  Boston  Globe,  Boston  Herald 
American,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sunday  Tribune,  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan,  Kansas  Business  News,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  Mobile  Press 
Register,  Sarasota  Journal,  Sarasota 
Herald  Tribune,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Dallas  Times  Herald, 

(Continued  on  page  20T) 
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An  Early  Ttademark  Search  Can 
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the  Copyright  Act  and  for  the  first 
time  included  in  the  act  a  statutory 
definition  of  “work  made  for  hire," 
which  reads  in  pertinent  part: 

(1)  a  work  prepared  by  an  employee 
within  the  scope  of  his  or  her  employ¬ 
ment;  or  (2)  a  work  specially  ordered 
or  commissioned  for  use  as  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  a  collective  work,  as  a  part 
of  a  motion  picture  or  other  audio¬ 
visual  work,  as  a  translation,  as  a 
supplementary  work,  as  answer 
material  for  a  test,  or  as  an  atlas,  if  the 
parties  expressly  agree  in  a  written 
instrument  signed  by  them  that  the 
work  shall  be  considered  a  work  made 
for  hire  ....  (17  U.S.C.A.  Sec.  101). 

In  the  context  of  the  earlier  cases 
and  the  amendment  to  the  Copyright 
Act  by  Congress  in  1976,  the  court 
turned  to  the  facts  of  the  instant  case 
to  determine  who  owned  the  ads  in 
question.  The  court  first  noted  that 
the  second  part  of  the  definition  had 
no  applicability  to  the  instant  case 
since  the  parties  —  the  plaintiffs  and 
the  advertiser  —  had  not  signed  a 
written  agreement  designating  the 
advertisements  as  works  for  hire.  The 
court  then  turned  to  the  first  part  of 
the  definition  and  concluded  that  it 
merely  preserved  the  old  rule  that  a 
work  prepared  by  an  employee  within 
the  scope  of  his  employment  is  a  work 
made  for  hire.  The  problem  according 
to  the  court  is  that  the  act  does  not 
define  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
“employee”  or  “scope  of  employ¬ 


ment.”  Thus,  the  court  concluded 
that  the  meaning  of  such  terms  had  to 
be  derived  from  general  agency  law. 

Brattleboro  Publishing  Case 
Distinguished 

The  court  noted  that  the  persons 
who  had  prepared  the  advertisements 
in  question  were  employees  of  the 
plaintiffs  and  thus,  under  the  “work 
made  for  hire”  doctrine  as  codified  by 
the  1976  act,  the  copyright  in  the  ads 
vested  with  the  plaintiffs’  employees 
of  the  advertiser  working  in  the  scope 
of  their  employment  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  The  court  distinguished  the 
result  in  Brattleboro  Publishing  on 
the  grounds  that  decision  was  not 
based  upon  any  assumption  of  such 
employment  but,  rather,  upon  the  old 
application  of  the  “work  made  for 
hire”  doctrine  vis-a-vis  “commis¬ 
sioned  works,”  which  application 
was  no  longer  possible  under  the  cur¬ 
rent  statute  because  of  the  absence  of 
a  signed,  written  agreement. 

The  court  further  noted  that  in 
some  circumstances,  temporary  and 
transitory  situations  exist  in  which  an 
employee  of  one  may  be  regarded  as 
the  employee  of  another,  citing  as  an 
example  the  case  of  Aldon  Accesso¬ 
ries  Ltd.  V.  Speigel,  Inc.,  738  F.  2d 
548,  222  USPQ  591  (2d  Cir.  1984), 
cert,  denied,  469  U.S.  982,  105  S.  Ct. 
387  (1984).  The  Aldon  case  involved 
the  commissioning  of  the  creation  of 
statuettes  of  a  unicorn  and  a  Pegasus. 
The  court  distinguished  the  Aldon 
case  from  the  instant  case  on  the 
grounds  that  the  plaintiff  in  Aldon 
who  commissioned  the  works  did 
more  than  merely  request  the  statu¬ 
ettes.  The  plaintiff  took  a  very  active 
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part  in  the  creation,  design,  and  gen¬ 
eral  production  of  the  statuettes,  even 
though  he  was  not  an  artist  or  a  sculp- 
ter.  Clay  models  were  created  which 
were  scrutinized  by  the  plaintiff. 
Adjustments  were  made  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  plaintiff,  and  all  of  the  work 
was  done  in  plaintiff’s  presence.  The 
court  noted  that  the  plaintiff  was 
found  to  own  the  copyright  in  the 
statuettes  in  the  Aldon  case  because, 
by  exercising  his  right  to  direct  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  was  per¬ 
formed,  the  plaintiff  had  made  the 
creators  of  the  sculptures  his  tempo¬ 
rary  employees. 

The  court  noted  that  no  such  con¬ 
trol  by  the  advertiser  of  the  employ¬ 
ees  of  plaintiff  existed  in  the  instant 
case.  Even  conceding  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  told  plaintiff  what  was  wanted  in 
the  advertisements,  the  court  found 
that  there  was  no  direct  supervision, 
or  direction,  as  was  present  on  the 
Aldon  case. 

The  court  noted  that,  in  a  factually 
similar  case,  Canfield  v.  The  Poncha- 
toula  Times,  NO.  83-3000,  slip.  op. 
(E.D.  La.,  June  6,  1984),  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Louisianna  reasoned  that  to  hold 
that  the  preparer  had  the  copyright 
would  produce  an  absurd  result.  The 
court  noted  that  the  purportedly 
absurd  result  was  that  whenever  the 
advertisement  was  prepared  by  a 
third  party,  such  as  an  advertising 
agency,  publication  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  would  infringe  the  copyright.  In 
the  court’s  opinion,  the  assumed 
absurdity  is  untrue  because  there  is 
no  infringement  when  the  advertise¬ 
ment  is  published  in  accordance  with 
the  intention  of  the  parties,  as  the 
advertiser  unquestionably  has  a 
license  to  do  that. 

The  court  noted  that,  on  appeal  to 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  5th 
Circuit,  759  F  2d  493,  226  USPQ  112 
(5th  Cir.  1985),  the  issue  of  copyright 
ownership  was  not  addressed  and, 
instead,  it  was  held  that  the  copyright 
was  invalid  because  there  had  not 
been  the  requisite  notice  of  copyright 
on  the  advertisement  as  required  by 
17  U.S.C.A.  sec.404(a). 

The  court  concluded  by  observing 
that  the  only  person  who  would 
enforce  the  copyright  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  would  be  the  plaintiffs.  The 
advertiser  would  not  protest  republi¬ 
cation  of  the  advertisement  at  a 
cheaper  rate  but,  in  the  court’s  words, 
the  plaintiffs  “may  understandably  be 
concerned  about  what  it  regards  as 
unfair  competition.” 

To  the  defendants’  chagrin,  not 
only  were  they  found  guilty  of  copy¬ 
right  infringement,  the  court  held  that 
the  infringment  had  been  willful  and 
(Continued  on  page  26T) 
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Don’t  leave  home  without  it*,  you’ll  not  only  have  to  answer  to 


Do  you  know  me?* 

These  phrases,  as  well  as  the 
others  listed  belo\y  are  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  American  Express.  And 
cannot  be  used  for  advertising  or 
promotional  purposes  by  other 
companies  or  not-for-profit 
organizations. 

If  you  try  to  use  them,  however. 


us.  You’ll  also  have  to  answer  to 
the  man  with  the  gavel.  After  all, 
American  Express  has  put  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  money  behind 
these  trademarks.  Therefore,  they 
must  be  protected.  So  don’t  use  our 
property  in  your  advertising. 
Or  you’ll  have  some 
s explaining  to  do.  In  court. 
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These  trademarks  and  any  derivatives  of  them,  are  protected  by  law:  AMERICAN  EXPRESS®  Card;  EX)NT  LEAVE  HOME 
WITHOUT  IT®;  DON’T  LEAVE  HOME  WITHOUT  THEM®;  DON’T  LEAVE  HOME  WITHOUT  US®;  DO  YOU  KNOW  ME’?®; 
CAUSE-RELATED  MARKETING®;  GOLD  CARD®;  PLATINUM  CARD®;  PROJECT  HOMETOWN  AMERICA®^  These  graphic 
trademarks  are  also  protected:  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  Box  Logo®;  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  Box  Logo  TRAVEL  SERVICE  &  Stripes 
Design®;  A^FRICAN  EXPRESS  Card  Design®;  PROJECT  HOMETO\V'N  AMERICA  Logo®”;  Travelers  Cheque  Design® 
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Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 


®  Kleenex  is  a  registered  trademark  for  a  whole  line  of  disposable  paper  products  from  the  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation. 
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The  registered  trademark 

for  Rohm  and  Haas  Company’s  brand 

of  acrylic  plastic  sheet  and  resins. 


You  can  find  Plexiglas®  standard,  high 
impact  and  specialty  resins  in  automobile 
taillight  and  instrument  panel  lenses,  crystal¬ 
like  giftware  and  accessories,  overhead  lighting 
lenses,  outdoor  sign  faces, 
decorative  medallions,  dispo- 

^ _  sable  medical  devices,  and 

spas  and  swimming  pools. 


Since  the  mid-1930’s  when  they  were  first 
applied  to  transparent  cockpit  enclosures  and 
turret  covers  for  military  aircraft,  Plexiglas® 
brand  products  have  been  the  foremost  names 
in  acrylic  plastics.  Plexiglas®  brand  acrylic 
plastics  are  products  with  literally  thousands  y 
of  applications.  _ 


-  There  are  so  many 

Plexiglas®  acrylic  plastic  objects 
j  around,  people  sometimes  forget 

the  name  is  a  registered  trademark.  For 
more  information  about  our  Plexiglas®  brand 
products,  write  to  Rohm  and  Haas  Company, 
Patent  Dept. /Trademark  Counsel, 
Independence  Mall  West, 


You’ll  see  transparent  and 
colored  Plexiglas®  sheet  in 
illuminated  sign  faces,  break-  V 

age-resistant  storm  door  jlj 

glazing,  merchandising  dis- 
plays,  hockey  rink  spectator 
shields,  bullet-resisting  barriers  in 
banks,  and  microwave  oven  doors. 
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Because  people  may  sometimes  find  our  various 
names  confusing,  here’s  an  explanation  to  clear  things  up. 


Correct  spelling: 
‘‘Transamerica”  is  one  word. 
No  capital  “a”  in  the  middle, 
no  “n”  at  the  end. 


The  Pyramid: 

This  logo  represents  our 
parent  company,  Transamerica 
Corporation,  a  leader  in 
insurance  and  financial  services. 
Corporate  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco. 


Transamerica 

Life  Companies 

Transamerica  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Company 


Life  Companies: 

Umbrella  term  for  our  group  of 
life  complies.  Products  and 
services  include  life  insurance, 
annuities,  pension  plans  and 
financial  planning. 


Occidental: 

Our  company  is  in  no  way 
connected  to  the  petroleum 
company  with  the  similar  name. 


Tmnsamerica  Occidental  Life 
Insurance  Company: 

Largest  of  the  Transamerica 
Life  Companies.  Among  the 
nation’s  ten  largest  life  insurers 
in  terms  of  life  insurance  in  force. 
Headquartered  in  Los  Angeles. 


For  more  information,  contact  Carol  Bromberg,  Director  of  FHrblic  Relations,  at  (213)  742-3973. 
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matters.  Counsel  for  the  applicant 
had  objected  to  the  Nexis  excerpts  on 
the  ground  that  such  trademark  use 
had  not  been  authenticated.  The 
Trademark  Trial  and  Appeal  Board, 
however,  ruled  that  the  introduction 
of  the  Nexis  excerpts  was  proper  and 
acceptable  since  the  articles  referred 
to  in  such  excerpts  were  identified 
and  applicant's  counsel  could  have 
checked  the  articles. 

Thus,  in  the  Capital  Formation 
case,  the  Trademark  Office  in  effect 
took  the  position  that  if  an  applicant 
disagreed  with  the  press’s  treatment 


of  its  trademark,  the  burden  was  on 
the  applicant  to  research  such  uses  by 
the  press  and  demonstrate  their 
improper  treatment.  More  impor¬ 
tantly,  the  Capital  Formation  case 
stands  for  the  proposition  that  Nexis 
excerpts  are  evidence  of  the  public’s 
use  of  a  particular  term.  This  is  a 
serious  and  solemn  responsibility. 

Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  the 
Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
while  not  in  any  way  dismissing  the 
use  of  Lexis/Nexis  articles  as  evi¬ 
dence,  seems  to  be  decreasing  the 
evidentiary  value  of  such  evidence. 
The  critical  issue  in  determining 
whether  any  term  is  functioning  as  a 
trademark  is  whether  members  of  the 
relevant  public  primarily  use  or 
understand  the  word  to  refer  to  the 


ONLY 

LITTLE  LEAGUE* 
IS 

LITTLE  LEAGUE 


“Little  League,"  “Little  League  Baseball”  and  “Little  Leaguer" 
are  the  principal  trademarks  and  service  marks  of 
Little  League  BasebalF’,  Incorporated 
These  marks  are  protected  both  by  a  special  Act  of  Congress  and 
registrations  with  the  United  States  Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 
All  rights  in  and  to  any  and  all  marks  of  Little  League  Baseball,  Incor¬ 
porated  are  reserved.  Use  of  the  trademark  on  any  product  may  only 
be  granted  by: 


LITTLE  LEAGUE  BASEBALL®  HEADQUARTERS 
RO.  Box  3485,  Williamsport,  PA  17701 


Weatherline,  Inc. 

Management  Agent  lot  U  S  WCathercasts  ^ 

1 21 1 9  St.  Charles  Rock  Road 
St.  Louis,  MO  63044 
314-291-1000 

WEATHERLINE®  SPORTSLINE® 

Weather  By  Phone  Sports  By  Phone 

WEATHERLINE®  and  SPORTSLINE®  are  service  marks  of 
Weatherline,  Inc.  which  are  registered  in  the  U.S.  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office.  They  are  incontestible  and  may  only  be 
used  by  authorized  advertisers  of  our  WEATHERLINE®  and 
SPORTSLINE®  services.  If  you  are  an  authorized  advertiser 
of  our  WEATHERLINE®  or  SPORTSLINE®  services,  please 
use  the  registered  “®  ”  when  promoting  these  services.  If  you 
are  not  an  authorized  user,  please  refrain  from  infringing  on 
our  service  marks. 


category  of  goods  an  applicant  may 
sell  under  that  mark.  The  Federal  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  recently 
addressed  this  issue  in  the  case  with 
In  re  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  & 
Smith  Inc*  The  applicant  sought 
registration  of  the  term  Cash  Man¬ 
agement  Account  as  a  service  mark 
for  stock  brokerage  services,  admin¬ 
istration  of  money  market  funds  ser¬ 
vices,  and  providing  loans  against 
securities  services.  Once  again,  the 
applicant  realized  that  the  term  was 
merely  descriptive,  but  alleged  that  it 
had  become  distinctive.  The  trade¬ 
mark  examining  attorney  cited 
Lexis/Nexis  articles,  some  showing 
some  trademark  uses  and  some 
showing  other  uses  of  the  term  Cash 
Management  Account  for  the  stated 
brokerage  services.  The  Federal  Cir¬ 
cuit  found  that  such  a  mixture  of  evi¬ 
dence  did  not  clearly  show  that  the 
term  Cash  Management  Account  was 
in  fact  generic  and  the  trademark 
examining  attorney  was  reversed,  as 
was  the  Trademark  Trial  and  Appeal 
Board  which  affirmed  the  trademark 
attorney.  The  Federal  Circuit  thus 
found  that  the  press’s  use  of  the  term 
CMA  did  not  necessarily  show  that 
the  public  primarily  used  the  term 
Cash  Management  Account  generi- 
cally  to  refer  to  the  financial  services 
offered  by  Merrill  Lynch. 

While  the  Federal  Circuit  may  shy 
away  from  any  attempt  by  the  Trade¬ 
mark  Office  to  rely  solely  on  Lexis/ 
Nexis  articles,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  press  has  the  power  to  influence  a 
trademark  owner’s  rights  in  and  to  a 
particular  term.  This  power  cannot  be 
understated. 

The  Duty  of  the  Press 

Given  the  awesome  power  the 
press  has  with  regard  to  a  trademark 
owner’s  rights,  a  duty  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  incumbent  on  the  press.  This 
duty  is  one  of  proper  trademark 
usage.  Once  the  impression  is  created 
in  the  public  mind  that  any  particular 
word  is  properly  applicable  to  a  type 
of  article  rather  than  to  a  specific 
brand  of  article,  it  is  but  a  short  time 
before  the  public  accepts  the  trade¬ 
mark  into  the  public  domain.  The  late, 
famous  humorist  Will  Rogers  said, 
“All  I  know  is  what  I  read  in  the 
newspapers.’’  The  result  of  poor  or 
improper  trademark  use  by  the  press 
is  the  loss  of  years  of  painstaking 
work  by  a  trademark  owner.  The 
trademark  owner  loses  his  ability  to 
claim  his  property  rights  despite  the 
fact  that  he  may  consistently  make  an 
excellent  and  uniform  product.  It  is 
paradoxical  that  the  more  successful 
and  effective  any  trademark 
becomes,  the  greater  the  need  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  also  becomes.  The  more  suc- 
(Continued  on  page  24T) 
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Our  Business  is  . 
Keeping  Quiet....: 

The  trademark  "Dolby”  has  long  been  associated  with 
quality  sound,  and  is  licensed  for  use  on  products 
which  incorporate  technology  developed  by  Dolby 
Laboratories.  Among  these  developments  are: 

Dolby  B-type  and  C-type  noise  reduction:  Used  in 
consumer  cassette  decks,  video  recorders,  and 
pre-  recorded  tapes. 

Dolby  HX  Pro*  headroom  extension:  Used  in 
tape  duplication  equipment,  cassette  decks,  and 
pre-recorded  tapes. 

Dolby  Stereo:  Used  in  motion  picture  sound-  tracks 
to  achieve  high  fidelity  stereo  sound. 


You  can  always  be  right  in  using  our 
trademark  when  you: 

Capitalize  the"D"  in  Dolby. 

Use  “Dolby”  as  an  adjective  followed  by 
an  appropriate  generic  term,  such  as 
noise  reduction’.' 

Give  notice  that  “Dolby”  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  Dolby  Laboratories  Licensing 
Corporation.  For  example: 

Dolby*  noise  reduction  (in  the  text)  with  a  footnote 
reading:  *Trademark  Dolby  Laboratories  Licensing 
Corporation. 

Contact  us  for  clarification  or  guidance  in  using 
our  trademarks. 

For  a  free  trademark  usage  brochure,  please  contact 
Trademarks  Administrator,  Dolby  Laboratories 
Licensing  Corporation,  100  Potrero  Avenue, 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103,  Tlx  34409. 


Dolby  Surroimd:  Used  in  consumer 
surround  decoders  and  pre-recorded 
video  tapes  and  discs. 

We  do  not  make  cassette  decks, 
switches,  meters,  lights,  indicators 
or  tapes.  So,  please  don’t  suggest 
that  we  do. 


Except  About 
Our  Trademarks! 


Looks  like 
we  got  it  right 
this  time... 


□□Dolby 


Yes,  I’ve  changed 
“Dolby  cassette  deck” 
to  read  "cassette  deck 
with  Dolby*  noise  reduction.” 


Dolby®  the  double-D  symbol  UQ®.  the  Dolby  Steieo  logo  I 


jonjYSTtfojI^  |-jX  PRO  are  trademarks  of  Dolby  Laboratories  Licensing  Corporation.  S86/5632/7154 
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cessful  a  product  becomes,  the  more 
likely  the  public  is  to  adopt  the  name 
of  the  product  as  the  genus  for  all  such 
products. 

Many  readers  may  not  know  that 
the  following  designations  are  trade¬ 
marks  or  service  marks:  “Cream  of 
Wheat,”  “Spoon  Size,”  “Honey 
Baked  Ham,”  “Don’t  Leave  Home 
Without  It,”  “Toll  House,”  “Dart 
Ball,”  “Seats,”  “This  Bud’s  for 
You,”  “More,  Much  More,” 
“L.A.,”  “The  Fate  of  Fabric  Hangs 
by  a  Thread,”  “The  Coffee  You’d 
Drink  if  You  Owned  All  the  Coffee  in 
the  World,”  and  “Huggins  Gourmet 
Tastes  Like  the  Mocha  Java  of  Old.” 

The  press’s  responsibility  regard¬ 
ing  these  trademarks  is  the  same  as 
for  any  other  trademark  —  to  protect 
the  basic  ability  of  the  trademark  to 
identify  and  distinguish  the  goods  of  a 
particular  merchant  and  to  set  them 
apart  from  the  goods  of  his  competi¬ 
tors.  A  trademark  is  correctly  used 
only  when  it  indicates  the  origin  of  a 
product.  A  trademark  is  incorrectly 
used  only  if  it  is  used  to  describe  a 


product.  Accordingly,  the  owners  of 
trademarks  would  readily  welcome 
the  press  to  take  the  following  steps 
toward  proper  use  of  their  trade¬ 
marks. 

Be  Aware. 

This  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
includes  institutional  advertising 
from  several  companies  hoping  to 
educate  the  reader  about  the  proper 
use  of  its  marks.  These  ads  are  cer¬ 
tainly  a  good  place  in  which  to 
become  initially  aware.  However, 
awareness  goes  much  further  than 
just  the  marks  advertised  in  this  issue. 
A  keen  awareness  of  what  trademarks 
are  and  what  they  represent  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  any  member  of  the  press  to 
use  a  mark  properly.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  earlier  issues  of  the 
’’Trademark  and  the  Press”  supple¬ 
ments  as  well  as  the  references  cited 
in  the  footnotes  at  this  article’s  end. 

Be  Vigilant. 

Trademark  owners  certainly  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  press  is  under  constant 
threat  of  deadlines  and  like  time  pres¬ 
sures.  Nevertheless,  the  substantial 
investment  made  by  the  trademark 
owner  together  with  the  substantial 
and  solemn  responsibility  of  the  press 
mandates  three  basic  rules: 

(a)  Spell  the  trademark  correctly; 


(b)  Capitalize  the  trademark  as  you 
would  a  proper  name  (or  capitalize 
the  entire  mark),  and 

(c)  Always  use  the  trademark  as  an 
adjective  in  conjunction  with  the 
generic  term. 

It  is  perhaps  this  third  rule  that  is 
the  most  important.  A  statement  that 
“the  candidate  carried  a  kleenex  in 
his  pocket”  may  be  of  only  minimal 
interest  to  a  story  but  devastating  to 
the  trademark  owner:  “Kleenex”  is  a 
registered  trademark. 

Be  Inquisitive. 

No  trademark  owner  would  ever 
object  to  a  phone  call  from  a  member 
of  the  press  seeking  direction  on  how 
to  use  a  trademark  of  that  company. 
In  fact,  the  success  of  this  Editor  & 
Publisher  trademark  supplement  is 
indicative  of  how  anxious  trademark 
owners  are  to  inform  the  press  of  their 
trademark  rights.  In  the  event  of  a 
question  regarding  proper  use,  the 
rule  must  certainly  be  one  of  investi¬ 
gation.  Just  as  a  good  investigative 
reporter  would  get  the  facts  straight 
before  reporting  a  major  story,  the 
good  investigative  reporter  would 
obtain  all  the  facts  regarding  a  party’s 
trademark  before  use  of  that  trade¬ 
mark. 

(Continued  on  page  25T) 


is  an  organization  of  members  who  hai\/e 
successfully  lost  millions  of  pounds  over  the  last 
25  years  on  the  Weight  Watchers  Program. 


is  a  registered  trademark  owned  by 
Weight  Watohers  International  Inc.  for  its 
products  and  sen/ices  in  the  weight  control  field. 


® 
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Conclusion 

In  a  previous  issue  it  was  pointed 
out  that  members  of  the  press  might 
well  have  a  greater  appreciation  when 
reminded  that  their  own  trade 
marks  —  names  of  publications  — 
have  been  the  source  of  much  litiga¬ 
tion.  Only  recently  the  Washington 
Post  agreed  to  pay  an  undisclosed 
sum  to  the  publisher  of  a  semimonthly 
Virginia  suburban  publication  sold 
under  the  trademark  “Market 
Place.”  The  Post  has  subsequently 
adopted  and  used  “Marketplace”  to 
identify  its  Sunday  classified  adver¬ 
tising  section.  In  addition  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  sum  of  money,  the  Post 
agreed  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
“Marketplace”  after  Nov.  9,  1987. 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  engaged  in  an  op¬ 
position  proceeding  against  the 
registration  of  EP&P  to  identify  a 
magazine  for  electronic  publishing 
and  printing  professionals. 

The  trademark  “Marketing  Week” 
for  a  British  marketing  magazine  was 
held  to  be  infringed  by  the  title  of  an 


American  magazine  —  Adweek’s 
“Marketing  Week.”  On  October  9, 
1987,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
2nd  Circuit  affirmed  the  district 
court’s  ruling  that  the  mark  had 
acquired  a  secondary  meaning.’ 

This  writer  has  been  fortunate  to 
have  been  asked  to  participate  in  four 
previous  issues  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Trademark  and  the  Press” 
sections.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
effort,  as  well  as  those  previous  ones, 
serves  as  an  incentive  to  the  press  to 
use  trademarks  correctly.  It  is  further 
hoped  that  this  effort,  as  well  as  previ¬ 
ous  ones,  serves  as  an  incentive  to 
trademark  owners  to  work  with  the 
press  to  insure  proper  usage  of  trade¬ 
marks.  It  seems  that  through  the 
years  this  relationship  has  been  tenu¬ 
ous  at  best,  often  consisting  of  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  letter-to-an-editor 
from  an  aggrieved  trademark  owner. 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  on  its  effort  to  open  a  profes¬ 
sional  and  meaningful  line  of  commu¬ 
nication.  Regardless  of  the  interest  of 
any  particular  trademark  owner  or 
any  particular  publisher,  the  party 
most  affected  by  our  work  is  the  pub¬ 
lic.  If  a  trademark  is  rendered  generic 
through  improper  use  of  that  mark  by 
the  press,  the  public  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  rely  on  that  trademark  as  an 


indicator  of  source  or  quality.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  trademark  owner  can  no 
longer  advertise  in  the  press  because 
the  mark  no  longer  distinguishes  his 
goods.  If  a  trademark  owner  over¬ 
reaches  in  attempts  to  influence  the 
press  to  give  a  weak  trademark  or  a 
generic  word  an  aura  of  protectability 
that  it  does  not  possess,  the  public  is 
again  damaged  by  the  removal  of  a 
term  from  the  public  domain  that 
should  be  available  to  all.  As  the 
trademark  owner  has  no  right  to  mis¬ 
lead,  confuse  or  deceive  the  public, 
the  press  has  a  duty  to  inform  accu¬ 
rately.  Given  the  obvious  relationship 
between  these  clearly  compatible 
duties,  the  writer  trusts  that  the  public 
is  in  good  hands. 

Author’s  Note  and  Suggested 
Reading 

The  author  expresses  grateful 
appreciation  to  his  associate  and  col¬ 
league  Stephen  M.  Schaetzel  for  his 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this 
article.  This  article  is  a  summary  and 
consolidation  of  four  prior  articles 
published  in  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Lunsford,  “A  Trademark  Primer 
for  the  Press?”  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Dec.  6,  1986. 
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AU  that  is  CRAN®. . . 


Generations  of  American  consumers  have 
come  to  know  and  trust  the  quality  of  the 
Oceam  Spray®  line  of  cranbeny  and  grape¬ 
fruit  products ...  a  quality  and  trust  that 
have  made  Ocean  Spray®  products  a  staple 
on  any  Thanksgiving  table ...  a  quality  and 
trust  that  have  made  Ocean  Spray® 
America’s  top-selling  name  in  the  canned 
and  bottled  juice-drink  category. . .  and  a 
quality  and  trust  that  are  deeply  valued  by 
each  grower  and  employee  of  the  Ocean 
Spray  cooperative 

We  at  Ocean  Spray  believe  that  this  quality 
and  trust  have  earned  us  a  unique  position 
that  sets  us  apart  not  only  from  other 
marketing  cooperatives,  but  also  any  other 
food  processor. 


Much  of  this  unique  position  is  ensured  by 
unique  trademari^  such  as  CRANAPPLE?® 
for  cianbeny-apple  drink  and  CRAN  •  GRAPE® 
for  grape-cranberry  drink  CRAN®  is  itself  a 
tradenriark  for  many  of  the  products  of 
Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc 

We  have  spent  much  time  and  energy  earn¬ 
ing  the  qu^ty  and  trust  of  our  consumers 
. . .  and  we  are  steadfastly  committed  to  main¬ 
tain  £md  expand  upon  our  line  of  high  qual¬ 
ity,  refreshing  and  nutritious  products. 

That  is  why  we  eire  also  steadfastly  com¬ 
mitted  to  uphold  the  trademark  rights  of 
our  product  line  So  we  ask  you  to  remem¬ 
ber  what  generations  of  American  con¬ 
sumers  have  come  to  know  emd  trust . . . 

All  that  is  cranbeny  is  not  Ocean  Spray 
. . .  but  all  that  is  CRAN®  is. 


Ocean  Spray,  Cran,  Cranapple,  Cran  •  Grape,  Cranicot,  Cran  •  Raspberry,  Cranby,  CranOrange,  Cran- 
Prune,  Crantastic,  Firehouse,  Mist  Kist,  Mystic  Farms,  Paper  Bottle,  Fast  Break,  Sunfruit,  Cran  Best,  Cran 
Mix,  Flexi-light,  MaunaLa’i,  Fruit  Spoonables,  CranBlueberry,  and  the  Ocean  Spray  logo  are  all  trademarks  of 
Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 
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Lunsford,  “Can  Trademarks  Be 
Destroyed  by  the  Press?”  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Dec.  7,  1985. 

Lunsford,  “Trademark  Protection; 
The  Role  of  the  Press,”  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Dec.  1,  1984. 

Lunsford,  “The  Philosophy  of 
Trademark  Uses  —  Legal  As¬ 
pects  —  History  and  Guidelines, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Dec.  3,  1983. 

In  addition  to  these  well-known 
treatises:  Callmann,  “Unfair  Com¬ 
petition,  Trademarks  and  Monopo¬ 
lies”;  Gilson,  “Trademark  Protection 
and  Practice”;  and  McCarthy, 
“Trademarks  and  Unfair  Competi¬ 
tion,”  the  author  recommends  the 
following:  Diamond,  “Trademark 
Basics,”  59  TMR  873  (1969);  Luns¬ 
ford,  “Trademarks:  Prestige,  Prac¬ 
tice  and  Protection,”  4  Ga.  L.  Rev. 
322  (1970);  “Trademarks  and  Seman¬ 
tics:  The  Use  and  Misuse  of  Trade¬ 
marks  in  Dictionaries  and  Trade  Jour¬ 
nals,”  6  Ga.  L  Rev.  311  (1972) 
reprinted  in  62  TMR  520  (1972);  Luns¬ 
ford  and  Cohrs,  “Trademark  Protec¬ 
tion:  Judicial  Inconsistency  in  the 
Fifth  Circuit,”  32  Mer.  L.  Rev.  1167 
(1981);  Lunsford,  “Why  the  Press 


Should  Protect  Trademarks,”  4  The 
Merchandising  Reporter  5  (1985). 
Footnotes 

•Vol.  131,  No.  787,  November  1987. 

M5  U.S.C.  §  1127. 

Mn  Re  Capital  Formation  Counselors,  Inc., 
219  USPQ  916  (TTAB  1983). 

*230  USPQ  128  (Fed.  Cir.,  1987). 

*35  BNA’s  Patent  Trademark  &  Copyright 
Journal,  Page  4  (2d  Cir.  October  9,  1987)  for 
November  5,  1987. 

Julius  R.  Lunsford,  Jr.,  is  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Jones,  Askew  &  Luns¬ 
ford  of  Atlanta,  Ga.;  past  president  of 
the  United  States  Trademark  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  former  Trademark  Counsel 
for  The  Coca-Cola  Company. 
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awarded  the  plaintiffs  recovery  of 
their  attorneys’  fees. 

A  dissent  was  filed  in  the  case  by 
Judge  Hall,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
finding  of  the  majority  holding  was 
too  narrow  an  interpretation  of  the 
1976  Copyright  Act.  In  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Hall,  the  district  court  in  the 
Canfield  case  correctly  decided  the 
issue.  However,  neither  the  district 
court  holding  in  the  Canfield  case  nor 
Judge  Hall’s  dissent  is  controlling 


law. 

Conclusion 

The  issue  over  just  who  does  own 
advertisements  is  not  conclusively 
resolved.  However,  the  potential  for 
liability  is  clear,  and  any  publisher 
who  does  not  take  steps  to  attempt  to 
reduce  such  risk  does  so  at  his  peril. 

USTA  Provides 
Trademark 
Information 
To  the  Press 

The  United  States  Trademark 
Association  (USTA)  is  a  non-profit 
organization  with  a  worldwide  mem¬ 
bership  of  over  1,800  corporations, 
law  firms,  advertising  agencies  and 
other  organizations  interested  in  the 
protection  and  development  of  trade¬ 
marks.  Among  its  services,  USTA 
provides  the  Trademark  Hotline,  a 
free  telephone  information  service  to 
assist  the  press  and  other  media  with 
trademark  verification,  spelling  and 
correct  usage.  The  Hotline  operates 
Monday  through  Friday  from  2:00  to 
5:00  p.m.  EST.  USTA  also  publishes 
material  that  provides  information  on 
proper  trademark  use,  registration, 
comparative  advertising  and  other 
subjects  related  to  trademarks.  The 
organization’s  extensive  library  is 
available  to  researchers  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  For  more  information,  contact: 
The  United  States  Trademark  Associ¬ 
ation,  6  East  45  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10017;  212/986-5880. 
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consumer  perception  of  it  as  an  indi¬ 
cator  of  quality/source,  is  valid.  The 
second  is,  in  view  of  the  above,  and  of 
the  law  and  the  facts  of  the  case, 
whether  an  infringement  of  those 
rights  occurred  through  the  third-par¬ 
ty’s  “junior  use.” 

One  way  for  the  “junior  user”  to 
challenge  the  mark  owner’s  rights  is 
to  point  out  evidence  that  the  mark  at 
issue  is  not  publicly  perceived  as 
such.  Incorrect  use  of  the  mark  at 
issue  in  the  press  could  constititute 
such  evidence. 

If  the  facts  corroborate  the  junior 
user’s  position,  no  problem.  The 
junior  user  may  go  merrily  on. 

If  the  mark  is  a  valid  mark  however, 
and  the  resources  are  available  to 
ensure  proper  use  in  the  press  but  this 
does  not  happen,  this  is  at  variance 
with  the  historical  commitment  to 
truth  at  whatever  cost  that  has  been 
the  trademark  of  the  American  press 
since  the  days  of  Peter  Zenger.  The 
(Continued  on  page  27T) 


YOU  CAN'T  SPELL 
SPACKLE® 
WITHOUT  AN  "R" 

SPACKLE®  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
The  Muralo  Company,  Inc.,  and  has  been 
since  1927. 

SPACKLE®  brand  surfacing  compound  is 
manufactured  only  by  The  Muralo  Company, 
Inc.,  and  the  brand  name  SPACKLE®  can  be 
used  legally  only  by  Muralo.  Any  other  use 
of  the  worci  SPACKLE®  is  an  infringement  of 
Muralo's  copyright  and  is  illegal.  This  applies 
to  all  packaging,  signage,  promotion,  adver¬ 
tising  and  other  forms  of  communication. 


The  Muralo  Company,  Inc. 

148  East  5th  Street,  Bayonne,  NJ  07002 
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American  press  historically  has  been 
committed  to  the  dissemination  of 
true  information. 

That  is  why  the  press  must  care  for 
trademarks  — because  trademarks 
are  market  information.  They  tell  the 
consumer  (or  possible  consumer) 
something  about  products  and/or  ser¬ 
vices.  Indeed,  they  guarantee  where 
the  products/services  come  from  and 
their  quality. 

A  mark  is  an  act  of  faith  by  the 
company  in  its  own  product  and/or 
service.  It  is  a  promise  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  It  is  a  simultaneous  act  of  faith 
by  the  consumer  in  the  mark,  the 
quality  of  products  and/or  services 
offered  by  its  owner  and  the  value  of 
the  promise  made  by  the  mark’s 
owner.  And  this  need  not  necessarily 
work  to  the  company’s  advantage.  If 
the  quality  that  the  mark  represents  is 
perceived  by  the  public  as  substan¬ 
dard,  it  is  the  mark  that  guarantees 
that  a  competitor’s  products  and/or 
services  are  more  desirable. 

In  view  of  this,  a  trademark’s 
proper  use  by  the  press  has  a  several¬ 
fold  significance. 

It  supports  a  valid  mark’s  role  as  an 


indicator  of  source  and  quality  of 
products  and/or  services. 

If  a  mark  has  in  fact  lost  its  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  public  as  a  mark,  the 
press’s  use  may  be  used  as  evidence 
toward  eliminating  a  now  unfounded 
proprietary  trademark  claim. 

At  the  same  time,  a  valid  mark  must 
be  used  properly  by  the  press  to  pre¬ 
vent  unscrupulous  business  persons 
from  using  the  press  to  erode  and/or 
destroy  a  mark  owner’s  efforts  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  public  and  himself. 

Note:  ®,  “Registered  in  U.S.  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office”  and  “Reg. 
U.S.  Pat.  &  Tr.  Off.”  are  the  three 
forms  of  registered  notice  recognized 
in  the  federal  trademark  law.  ®  is  most 
frequently  used  for  obvious  reasons. 


(Steven  M.  Getzoff  is  the  senior 
manager  of  American  Express’  Trade¬ 
mark  Unit.  He  is  a  subcommittee 
chairperson  of  the  U.S.  Trademark 
Association’s  Education  Committee 
and  is  an  editor  of  the  USTA’s  Para¬ 
legal  Handbook.  Since  1985  he  has 
taught  a  class  at  New  York  University’s 
School  of  Continuing  Education  on 
“Trademarks  and  Copyrights.”  He 
serves  on  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Mythology’s  Advisory  Board,  and  has 
lectured  and  written  extensively  both 
in  the  U.S.  and  internationally  on 
trademark  matters.) 
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Guess  Who’s  Buried  in  Grant’s  Tomb? 

Did  You  Say  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant? 

Give  Yourself  S0%.  IluIInW 


That  question,  “Who's  buried 
in  Grant's  tomb?"  was  once 
considered  the  epitome  of 
the  obvious.  But  the  obvious 
answer  "General  U.S.  Grant", 
is  only  half  the  story  —  his 
beloved  wife  Julia  rests  with 
him,  too. 

As  a  professional  you  learn 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  every 
story  to  get  all  the  facts. 

We  hope  you'll  apply  that 
same  bulldog  attitude  to 
the  use  of  our  trade  names: 
Cat  and  Caterpillar.  We 
make  and  sell  many  types  of 
construction  and  material 
handling  machinery.  That  list 


includes  track-type  tractors, 
paving  equipment,  wheel 
loaders,  motor  graders, 
scrapers,  engines  and  . 

lift  trucks. 

Other  companies  build  similar 
products,  ^me  are  painted 
like  colors.  But  they  don't 
carry  the  name  Cat  or 
Caterpillar.  You  see, 
CATERPILLAR  and  CAT  are 
registered  trademarks  of 
Caterpillar  Inc.  We're  proud 
of  our  trademarks  and  the 
value  they  represent.  Please 
don't  take  them  for  granted. 
Double  check  any  time  you 
use  our  trademarks  to  make 


sure  you're  talking  about  the 
products  we  make  or  sell. 

Thank  you. 


m  CATanPiLiLAfi 

CATERPILLAR.  CAT  and  O  are  fiademadis  of  Catarpillar  Inc 
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Plain  or  Fancy, 

an  ampersand  is  part  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
name  and  trademark. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  quoted  and 
referred  to  as  an  authoritative  source 
for  facts  about  newspapers. 

But,  when  you  remember  us, 
please  remember  our  ampersand. 

It  is  part  of  our  logo. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  New  York  NY  10011  •  (212)  675-4380 


When  referring  to  our  products,  is  a  registered  trademark  and  not 
please  use  the  complete  term:  a  category  of  hand  tool. 

"VISE-GRIP®  locking  pliers,”  or  Our  tools  are  tough  but 

“VISE-GRIP®  tools.”  And  don’t  forget  trademarks  are  delicate.  Please 
the  ®.  It  signifies  that  VISE-GRIP  handle  ours  with  care. 


VISE-GRIP 


'Cj  1986  1985  Petersen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
DeWitt.  Nebraska  68341 


TV  GUIDE* 
TELEVISION  GUIDE* 
CABLE  TV  GUIDE* 
TV  MOVIE  GUIDE* 
PAY  TV  GUIDE' 


Our  trademarks  are  as  important  to  us  asTV Guide 
is  to  over  43  million  discriminating  readers  eveiy  week. 
So  please  remember:  TV  Guide,  Television  Guide, 
Cable  TV  Guide,  TV  Movie  Guide,  Pay  TV  Guide  and 
the  TV  Guide  are  all  registered  trademarks 
ofTriangle  Publications,  Inc,  and  can’t  be  used 
by  anyone  else. 


TRIANGLE  PUBLICATIONS  INC 
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THE  PANNELL  KERR  FORSTER 
ACHIEVEMENT  AWARDS  PROGRAM  FOR 
OUTSTANDING  FINANCIAL  WRITING 


Pannell  Kerr  Forster,  the  national  accounting  and 
consulting  firm,  announces  its  Fourth  Annual 
Awards  Program  for  Outstanding  Achievement  in 
Financial  Writing  (U.S.). 

Awards  for  both  broadcast  and  print  journalists  are 
given  for  scripts  and  articles  aired  or  published 
between  January  1  and  December  31,  1987.  A  $3,000 
Achievement  Award  and  three  $1,500  honor-  A 

able  r  lentions  are  awarded  to  Journal-  ^ 

ists  in  each  category. 


1987  WINNERS  OF  THE 
ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD 
Gene  Erb 

The  Des  Moines  Register 
Jeff  McKinney 
KMOX  Radio 
St.  Louis 


The  program’s  fundamental  objective  is  to  recognize 
and  encourage  practicing  Journalists’  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  public’s  understanding  of  com¬ 
plex  financial  issues  affecting  Americans. 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  or  delivery-dated  no 
later  than  January  15, 1988. 

For  entry  blanks  and  additional  information, 
contact 

Awards  Program  Chairman 
L  PANNELL  KERR  FORSTER 

A  One  Wilshire  Building 

A  Suite  1800 

B  ^  624  South  Grand  Avenue 

■1*  Los  Angeles,  CA  90017 

i  B*  (213)  680-0900 

PANNELL 

KERR 

FORSTER 

WORLDWIDE 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Richard  T.  Schlosberg  III  will 
become  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
effective  Jan.  1,  succeeding  Donald 
F.  Wright  who  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  vice  president  of  Times  Mirror, 
parent  company  of  the  newspaper. 

Wright  will  be  responsible  for  the 
broadcast  television  and  cable  televi¬ 
sion  groups  and  continue  active  in 
newspaper  group  affairs. 

Also  named  a  senior  vice  president 
of  Times  Mirror  effective  Jan.  1  as 
part  of  an  ongoing  management  suc¬ 
cession  plan  is  Peter  C.  Goldmark 
Jr.,  who  will  continue  to  supervise 
Times  Mirror’s  Eastern  newspaper 
operations  in  New  York  and  also 
oversee  the  company's  magazine 
publishing  activities. 

Goldmark  and  Wright  will  report  to 
David  Laventhol,  president  of 
Times  Mirror,  and  become  members 
of  the  management  committee.  Their 
succession  moves  announced  by  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Erburu,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer,  are  in  response  to 
the  Jan.  1  retirement  of  Dow  W.  Car¬ 
penter  Jr.,  senior  vice  president, 
book  and  magazine  publishing  and 
cable  television. 

Carpenter  will  continue  his  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  company  as  a  consul¬ 
tant.  He  has  been  an  executive  of 
Times  Mirror  and  certain  operating 
units  since  1965  in  a  variety  of  key 
positions  and  is  currently  a  member  of 
the  management  committee. 

Schlosberg  will  report  directly  to 
W.  Thomas  Johnson,  publisher  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Times, 
and  be  responsible  for  all  departments 
excepting  news  and  editorial. 

William  F.  Thomas,  editor  and 
executive  vice  president,  continues  to 
report  to  the  publisher  on  editorial 
and  news  department  programs  and 
policies. 

Schlosberg,  most  recently 


publisher  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Denver  Post  whose  ownership 
transfers  to  MediaNews  Group  this 
month,  began  his  newspaper  career 
with  Harte-Hanks  Communications 
as  business  manager  of  the  Anderson 
(S.C.)  newspapers.  In  1976  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Corpus  Christi  newspa¬ 
pers  and  became  general  manager  of 
the  Caller-Times. 

In  1979,  he  was  promoted  to  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Corpus  Christi  newspa¬ 
pers  and  president  of  Harte-Hanks 
Metro  Group.  He  relocated  to  San 
Antonio  in  1980  as  president  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspaper  Operations  and 
senior  vice  president  of  the  company 
and  then  joined  Times  Mirror  at  the 
Denver  Post  in  1983. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Wright  was  president  of 
another  Times  Mirror  subsidiary, 
Newsday,  and  had  been  executive 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company.  Goldmark,  who 
has  held  a  number  of  public  sector 
positions,  joined  Times  Mirror  in  1985 
after  serving  as  executive  director  of 
the  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

*  *  * 

Brian  Horton,  veteran  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  photograher  and  photo 
editor,  has  been  named  LaserPhoto 
network  director,  a  new  executive 
position. 

Horton  also  will  be  involved  in 
development  of  PhotoStream,  the 
AP’s  new  high-speed  picture  delivery 
system. 

Most  recently  photo  enterprise  edi¬ 
tor,  Horton  directed  coverage  of 
major  news  and  sports  stories  and 
conducted  AP  ColorClinics  for  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers.  A  graduate  of 
Indiana  University,  he  joined  the  staff 
in  Chicago  in  1971  and  worked  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Cincinnati  and  Columbus 
before  transferring  to  New  York  in 
1982. 


Larry  Kasperek,  formerly  picture 
editor  for  the  community  news  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Orange  County  Register, 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  has  moved  to 
photo/graphics  editor  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald. 

He  has  held  positions  with  Sentinel 
Newspapers,  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion-Journal,  and  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Robert  H.  Bork  Jr.,  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  associate  editor,  is  the 
newly  named  visiting  journalism  fel¬ 
low  at  The  Heritage  Foundation,  a 
Washington  think  tank. 

Bork,  32,  who  has  covered  interna¬ 
tional  economic  issues  at  the  maga¬ 
zine,  has  taken  a  leave  of  absence  to 
write  a  book  on  the  battle  surrounding 
his  father’s  nomination  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Bork  succeeds  William  Cheshire, 
former  Washington  Times  editorial 
page  editor,  who  was  named  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Arizona  Republic, 
Phoenix,  in  September. 

Earlier  in  his  career,  Bork  was 
managing  editor  of  Regulation,  a 
Washington-based  bimonthly  jour¬ 
nal  of  law  and  economics,  and  a  staff 
writer  at  Forbes,  among  other  posi¬ 
tions. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  G.  Roberts  was  promoted 
to  assistant  managing  editor/news  of 
the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call. 
Day  city  editor  since  January  1985,  he 
joined  the  newspaper  in  1983  as  asso¬ 
ciate  city  editor. 

Roberts,  a  past  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  began  his  career  as  a  reporter 
at  the  Lansdale  North  Penn  Reporter, 
and  was  editor  before  moving  to  the 
Call. 

*  *  * 

John  Thomson,  formerly  assistant 
graphics  editor  of  the  Tampa  Tribune 
before  joining  Gannett  Westchester 
Newspapers  in  New  York  as  Page 
One  editor  early  this  year,  is  now 
assistant  managing  editor/nights. 

*  *  * 

New  officers  of  the  Florida  Press 
Club  elected  for  two-year  terms  at  the 
fall  meeting  in  Cocoa  Beach  are: 

President,  George  Wilkens, 
Tampa  Tribune;  vice  president, 
Mark  Green,  Ocala  Star-Banner; 
treasurer,  Kevin  Gale,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  News/Sun  Sentinel;  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary,  Gerard  Mulli¬ 
gan,  Citrus  County  Chronicle;  and 
recording  secretary,  Linda  Rawls, 
Palm  Beach  Daily  News. 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  firm  in 
newspaper  and  broadcasting 
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John  Tyler  Bol 

John  Tyler  nas  been  named  infor¬ 
mation  services  director  of  the  Seattle 
Times  with  overall  corporate  respon¬ 
sibility  for  computer  systems  and  the 
information  services  department. 

Tyler,  most  recently  corporate 
director  of  management  services  at 
Trinity  Industries,  earlier  was  vice 
president/administration  at  Inter- 
mechics  Inc.,  manager  of  administra¬ 
tion  at  Armco  Inc.,  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  IE  Services.  He  holds  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  business  administra¬ 
tion  from  Xavier  University. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Thomas  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  market  research  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  The  Kansas  City  Star  Co.  He 
assumes  responsibility  for  all 
research  activities  for  the  company’s 
editorial,  advertising  and  circulation 
departments. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Star  Co. ,  Thom¬ 
as  headed  his  own  consultation 
practice.  He  holds  an  M.A.  degree 
from  Wichita  State  University  and 
will  be  receiving  his  Ph.D.  in  psychol¬ 
ogy  from  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Kansas  City  this  month. 

Also,  Bill  Slaughter,  most 
recently  market  research  analyst,  was 
promoted  to  senior  research  analyst, 
and  Damon  Stewart  joined  the  staff 
as  market  research  analyst.  He  has 
been  an  intern  at  the  company  four 
summers  and  has  his  B.S.  degree  in 
business  administration  from  South¬ 
west  Missouri  State  University. 

*  ♦  * 

Frederick  H.  Johnson  was 
appointed  vice  president,  director  of 
newspaper  relations  for  Parade 
magazine. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Johnson  has 
been  vice  president.  Southeastern 
manager  of  newspaper  relations  with 
offices  in  Atlanta,  and  prior  to  that 
held  a  similar  post  in  Chicago  as  Mid¬ 
western  manager. 


mmm 

Jim  Thomas 


Bob  Ryan,  national/foreign  editor 
of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  is  the 
newly  named  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor/news.  He  replaces  John  Epper- 
HEIMER,  who  is  a  John  S.  Knight  Fel¬ 
low  at  Stanford  University. 

Also  at  the  Mercury  News,  Mark 
WiGGiNTON,  formerly  graphics  editor 
at  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  is  now  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor/graphics. 

Wittington  succeeds  David  Yar- 
Nold,  who  was  promoted  to  a.m. 
executive  news  editor. 

In  other  apointments,  Jonathan 
Krimm  was  promoted  from  a.m.  city 
editor  to  a.m.  metro  editor.  Charles 
R.  Buxton,  formerly  government  edi¬ 
tor,  was  named  a.m.  national/foreign 
editor;  Jim  Bettinger  moved  from 
p.m.  city  editor  to  a.m.  city  editor  and 
Charlie  McCollum,  state  editor,  is 
now  p.m.  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Mark  Stadler  is  the  newly  named 
editor  of  the  La  Jolla,  University  City 
and  Pacific  Beach  Light  Newspapers 
in  California.  He  was  bureau  chief  in 
the  University  City  office  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  has  also  worked  as  a  staff 
writer  and  sports  editor  for  the  group. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 

Wanda  Lloyd  is  newly  promoted 
to  managing  editor/administration  at 
USA  Today,  with  responsibility  for  all 
news  department  personnel  and 
budgeting  functions. 

Formerly  deputy  managing  editor/ 
cover  stories,  she  joined  USA  Today 
a  year  ago  from  the  Washington  Post 
where  she  was  an  editor  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
News  Service. 


Tom  Highfield,  circulation  sales 
and  marketing  director  of  the  Palm 
Beach  Post, West  Palm  Beach,  was 
named  circulation  director. 

He  succeeded  Sam  Pepper,  who 
was  promoted  to  publisher  of  the 
Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Swn.The  Post  and 
the  Sun  are  in  the  Cox  newspaper 
group. 

Highfield  worked  in  circulation  at 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  and 
Journal-Herald  and  was  marketing 
director  of  the  Lake  County  (Ohio) 
News  Herald  before  moving  to  West 
Palm  Beach  in  1980. 

Pepper  began  his  career  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Miami  Herald  and 
joined  in  Post  in  1972.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor  in  four 
years  and  since  1984  has  served  suc¬ 
cessively  as  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  and  manager  of  administration. 

*  *  * 

Clyde  Pinson,  most  recently  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Ocean  County 
(N.J.)  Reporter,  moved  to  a  regional 
publisher  and  corporate  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  the  James  Newspapers  Inc. 
group,  headquartered  in  Norway, 
Maine. 

Pinson  previously  served  as  vice 
president  and  advertising  director  of 
the  Buffalo  News  and  advertising 
director  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 
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OBITUARIES 


Philip  C.  Ahern,  80,  the  first 
employee  of  George  Gallup  when  the 
pollster  was  starting  his  newspaper 
service,  died  Nov.  13  in  Williams- 
town.  Mass.  Ahern  retired  as  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Berkshire  County 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass. 

:ic  *  4: 

Roger  Lynch  Albright,  65,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager  of  the  Rut¬ 
land  (Vt.)  Herald  and  later  ordained 
as  a  minister  in  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  died  Nov.  13  at  his  Hunting- 
ton,  Vt.,  home  of  cancer. 

The  Rev.  Albright  served  as  execu¬ 
tive  minister  of  the  Vermont  Council 
of  Churches  and  Bible  Society  and 
was  founder-editor  of  the  Vermont 
Freeman,  a  weekly  focusing  on  public 
affairs. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Bailey,  47,  a  sports  editor  at 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  for  15 
years,  died  Nov.  17.  He  was  assistant 
sports  editor  for  12  years  and  deputy 
sports  editor  the  last  three  years. 
Bailey  had  worked  at  the  Canton 
(Ohio)  Repository. 

*  *  * 

James  A.  Bourdier,  58,  the  award¬ 
winning  Associated  Press  photogra¬ 
pher  and  photo  editor  who  shot  pic¬ 
tures  in  86  countries,  died  of  cancer 
Nov.  22  in  an  Atlanta  hospital. 

Bourdier  began  his  career  as  a  pho¬ 
tographer  with  his  hometown  news¬ 
paper,  the  Opelousas  (La.)  Daily 
World.  He  joined  the  AP  in  New 
Orleans  in  1961.  He  was  photo  editor 
in  Miami  and  worked  in  Rome,  Saigon 
and  Bangkok  before  returning  to  the 
United  States. 

In  1973,  he  became  the  first  AP 
photograher  to  win  the  AP  Managing 
Editors  Association  award  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  time. 

I  A  collection  of  his  photographs 
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made  in  Vietnam  after  the  U.S.  with¬ 
drawal,  titled  “Images  of  Vietnam,” 
was  published  in  1985. 

Bourdier’ s  wife,  Jane,  is  a  former 
photographer  for  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  W.  Dragonetti,  79,  vet¬ 
eran  Philadelphia  newsman  and  publi¬ 
cist,  died  Nov.  17  at  Northeastern 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

He  started  as  a  copy  boy,  became  a 
reporter  for  the  Evening  Public  Led¬ 
ger  and  when  the  paper  folded 
became  editor  of  the  weekly  North¬ 
east  Times.  He  later  joined  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News  and  in  the  ’50s 
opened  his  own  public  relations  and 
advertising  agency. 

*  *  * 

Louis  J.  Ebner  Sr.,  75,  a  former 
newspaper  art  director,  died  Nov.  17 
at  the  Abington  (Pa.)  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital. 

He  was  art  director  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News  for  25  years  and 
later  worked  for  the  Philadelphia 

Bulletin  and  the  Vineland  (N.J.) 

Times  before  retiring  in  1974. 

*  *  * 

Neal  Eskridge,  62,  a  longtime  Bal¬ 
timore  sportswriter  who  specialized 
in  baseball  until  he  retired  last  year, 
died  of  a  brain  tumor  Nov.  21  at  his 
home  in  Lutherville,  Md. 

He  began  as  a  copyboy  at  the  old 
Baltimore  News-American  and  spent 
most  of  his  40-year  career  as  a  sports- 
writer  for  the  newspaper  and  as  an 
announcer  for  WCBM  radio.  In  the 
early  ’60s  he  was  a  publicist  for  sev¬ 
eral  race  tracks. 

*  *  * 

Harold  F.  Kierce,  67,  who 
worked  for  the  Jersey  Journal,  Jersey 
City,  as  a  sportswriter,  columnist  and 
political  editor,  died  Nov.  17  at  his 
daughter’s  home  in  Potomac,  Md. 


Lee  Nicholson  Martin,  71,  for¬ 
mer  foreign  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press  and  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  died  of  cancer  Nov.  19 
at  her  Washington  home. 

She  began  her  career  at  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News-Tribune  after  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 

In  1939-40  she  was  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Copenhagen  and  after 
the  Nazis  occupied  Denmark 
returned  home  and  worked  for  Time, 
Newsweek  and  the  Office  of  War 
Information. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  she 
joined  her  journalist  husband,  Robert 
P.  Martin,  in  China.  They  later  were 
with  the  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  staff  in  Japan  and  covered 
East  Asia  until  they  moved  to 
Washington  in  1965. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  McManon,  80,  who 
retired  in  1972  as  executive  editor  of 
the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News,  died 
Nov.  17.  He  joined  the  Passaic  Daily 
News,  forerunner  of  the  Herald- 
News  and  the  North  Jersey  Herald  & 
News,  in  1924. 

McManon  was  city  editor  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  before  becoming  execu¬ 
tive  editor  in  1967. 

*  *  * 

Lansing  Warren,  93,  a  retired  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  died  in  Pasadena,  Calif,  on 
Nov.  14  of  a  heart  ailment.  He  joined 
the  Times  in  1926  in  Paris  and  during 
World  War  II  was  a  prisoner  of  the 
Nazis . 

Following  graduation  from  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  Warren  served  as  an 
ambulance  driver  in  France  during 
World  War  I  and  then  returned  to 
California  where  he  worked  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Watsonville,  Santa  Barbara 
and  San  Diego  before  joining  United 
Press. 

Warren  went  to  Europe  in  late  1922 
to  work  for  the  European  edition  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  then  joined 
the  New  York  Times,  covering 
assignments  in  Geneva,  Rome  and 
Spain.  In  November  1942  Warren  and 
his  wife  were  arrested  by  the  Nazis 
along  with  other  American  corre¬ 
spondents,  counsular  officers  and 
Red  Cross  workers.  They  were  held 
in  Lourdes  and  later  in  Germany. 
After  his  release  in  March  1944,  he 
worked  in  the  Washington  bureau  for 
a  year  and  returned  to  Paris  when  that 
bureau  reopened. 

In  1955,  the  French  government 
awarded  him  the  Croix  de  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  retired  the 
next  year. 
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General  Fellowships 

Awarded  for  either  specific  professional  training  or  eclectic, 
personal  intellectual  development. 


The  Knight  Business/Economics  Fellowship 

Offered  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 


The  Mike  Wallace  Fellowship  In  Investigative  Reporting 

Offered  to  extend  individual  interests. 

The  Knight  Medicine/Health  Sciences  Fellowship 

Offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Michigan  Medical  Center. 

The  Michigan  Technology  Fellowship 

Offered  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Engineering. 
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professionals  who  have 
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Ad  data 
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1987 

1986 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

DHROIT, 

MICH. 

free  Press-m 

ROP  Locol . 

55,835 

30,272 

55,649 

30,717 

Preprint  Locol . 

40,059 

38,472 

ROP  Notionol . 

10,599 

109 

10,880 

519 

Preprint  Notional . 

2,684 

Clossified.... 

47,901 

3,185 

52,819 

3,386 

Total . 

...  114,335 

73,625 

119,348 

75,778 

Free  Press-S 

ROP  Local . 

22,225 

1,919 

18,717 

1,656 

Preprint  Locol . 

41,559 

843 

30,466 

ROP  Notional . 

4,629 

289 

3,589 

169 

Preprint  Notional . 

131 

11,545 

134 

14,947 

Clouified.  . . 

24,924 

24,241 

152 

Total . 

51,909 

55,312 

47,524 

47,390 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

1M,244 

128,937 

166,872 

123,168 

YEAR  TO  DATE .. 

...  1,594,189 

1,009,800 

1,617,448 

877,862 

DETROIT, 

MICH. 

News-o/d 

ROP  Locol . 

89,359 

26,900 

78,355 

33,098 

Preprint  Locol . 

10,599 

23,708 

7,278 

20,330 

ROP  Notional . 

15,348 

743 

11,969 

1,063 

Clossified . 

73,071 

80,655 

Totol . 

...  188,377 

51,351 

178,257 

54.491 

News-S 

ROP  Locol . 

41,052 

4,286 

42,288 

3,104 

Preprint  Local . 

17,045 

33,462 

12,300 

28,189 

ROP  Notional . 

6,867 

6,736 

152 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,568 

341 

12,052 

515 

Clossified... 

41,718 

40.137 

Totol . 

118,250 

38,089 

113,513 

31,961 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

...  306,627 

89,440 

291,770 

86,452 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

...  2,222,712 

632,249 

2,159,396 

657,922 

DUBUQUE.  IOWA 

Telegraph  Herold-e 

ROP  Locol . 

40,199 

39,533 

Preprint  Local . 

13,210 

12,935 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,679 

3,572 

Preprint  Notional . 

253 

405 

Classified... 

22,078 

17,621 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

78,419 

74,066 

YEAR  TO  DATE:  NA 

EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 

Leoder-Telegram-eS 

ROP  Local . 

36,391 

44,375 

Preprint  Locol . 

49,768 

14,990 

46,386 

19,396 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,431 

3,208 

Preprint  Notional . 

10,619 

2,420 

Classified... 

31,315 

39,432 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

..  130,524 

14,990 

135,821 

19,396 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

-  1,209,335 

135,266 

1,108,048 

102,311 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Joumol-m* 

ROP  Locol . 

...  1,271,758 

1.314,579 

Preprint  Local . 

991,584 

1,193,213 

ROP  Notional . 

388,890 

348,362 

Preprint  Notionol . 

58,798 

79,826 

Classified... 

827,415 

920,508 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

...  3,538,445 

3,856,488 

YEAR  TO  DATE:  NA 

Note:  Figures  given  in 

modular  c^te  lines. 

EL  DORADO,  ARK. 

News-Timcs-m 

ROP  Local . 

20,314 

25,489 

Preprint  Locol . 

26,187 

26,703 

ROP  Notionol . 

310 

1,123 

Preprint  National . 

195 

Classified.. 

13,522 

13,011 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

60,528 

66,326 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

....  604,161 

630,482 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 
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FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Stor-Telegrom-m 

ROP  Local . 

86,146 

24,294 

91,055 

32,323 

Preprint  Locol . 

37,062 

3,307 

30,260 

18,772 

ROP  Notional . 

6,834 

8,785 

Clossified . 

168,011 

175,177 

Total . 

...  298,053 

27,601 

305,277 

51,095 

Stor-Telegrom-e 

ROP  Locol . 

65,276 

24,294 

73,879 

32,323 

Preprint  Local . 

37,062 

3,307 

30,260 

18,772 

ROP  Notional . 

6,748 

8,457 

Clossified . 

124,963 

137,947 

Totol . 

...  234,049 

27,601 

250,543 

51,095 

Stor-Teiegrom-S 

ROP  Local . 

32,779 

28,553 

32,679 

36,194 

Preprint  Local . 

24,652 

22,081 

38,612 

6,472 

ROP  Notionol . 

4,059 

3,095 

Preprint  Notionol . 

15,535 

16,380 

1,430 

Classified.... 

67,390 

62,094 

Total . 

...  144,415 

50,634 

152,860 

44,096 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

...  676,517 

105,836 

708,680 

146,286 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

...  6,494,024 

1,158,940 

6,781,306 

1,727,006 

6REENSBURG,  PA. 

Tribune-Review-m 

ROP  Local . 

27,828 

32,476 

Preprint  local . 

20,738 

14,061 

24,626 

14,383 

ROP  Notional . 

1,654 

2,460 

Classified... 

30,668 

28,173 

Total . 

80,888 

14,061 

87,735 

14,383 

Tribune-Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

35,231 

32,287 

Preprint  Local . 

31,923 

14,633 

19,692 

12,740 

ROP  Notionol . 

864 

1,183 

Preprint  Notional . 

7,539 

2,469 

Classified... 

15.271 

16,726 

Total . 

90,828 

14,633 

72,357 

12.740 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  171,716 

28,694 

160,092 

27,123 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

....  1,518,885 

245,967 

1,396,779 

213,721 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Chronicle-o/d 

ROP  Local . 

120,959 

8,415 

122,592 

11.910 

Preprint  Locol . 

15,261 

50,615 

13,199 

57,337 

ROP  Notionol . 

36,912 

4,035 

30,887 

2,306 

Preprint  Notionol . 

10,954 

322 

7,386 

6,611 

Classified... 

266,282 

6,230 

233,380 

7,185 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

....  450,368 

69,617 

407,444 

85,349 

YEAR  TO  DATE;  N/A 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Stor-m 

ROP  Locol . 

59,111 

1,135 

62,720 

1,560 

Preprint  Local . 

3,453 

4,803 

ROP  Notiorujl . 

5,613 

4,398 

Preprint  Notional . 

136 

304 

Classified... 

67,553 

59,215 

Total . 

132,413 

4,892 

126,333 

6,363 

News-e 

ROP  Local . 

41,750 

1,135 

42,357 

1,560 

Preprint  Locol . 

3,453 

4,803 

ROP  Notionol . 

5,405 

4,202 

Preprint  Notional . 

136 

304 

Classified... 

65,079 

57,648 

Totol . 

....  112,370 

4,892 

104,207 

6,363 

Stor-S 

ROP  Local. 

31,099 

33,913 

Preprint  Locol . 

1,091 

7,930 

737 

9,547 

ROP  Notional . 

1,614 

2,290 

Preprint  Notional _ 

4,221 

4,241 

Clossified... 

54.196 

44,197 

Total . 

92,221 

7,930 

85,378 

9,547 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  337,004 

17,714 

315,918 

22,273 

YEAR  TO  DATE:  N/A 

KERRVILLE,  TEX. 

Doily  Times-eS 

ROP  Local . 

29,205 

25,053 

Preprint  Local . 

5,200 

6,000 

ROP  Notional . 

39 

567 

Preprint  Notionol . 

200 

200 

Classified .. 

29,516 

35,070 

Total . 

64,160 

66,890 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  606,756 

651,656 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

U  OIIANDE,  OU. 


Observer-e 

ROPLocol .  13,241  14,843 

ROPNationo) .  195  192 

Classified .  6,668  7,161 

GRAND  TOTAl .  20,104  22,196 

YEAR  TO  DATE:  N/A 

LAFAYETTE,  IN. 

Journal  &  Courier  -mS 

ROPLocol .  53,350  54.105 

Preprint  local  60,409  5,598  64,926  2,967  ! 

ROP  Notional  2,329  2,598 

Preprint  Notionol .  4,095  175 

Classified....  32,007  33,032  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  152,190  5,598  154,836  2,967 

YEAR  TO  DATE:  N/A 

LAKE  COUNTY,  OHIO 

News  Herald-eS  I 

ROP  Locol .  53,667  2,301  56,849  3,455  I 

Preprint  Local .  7,963  1 1 ,229  I 

ROP  Notional .  1,732  2,099  I 

Preprint  Notionol .  1 ,872  1 ,875  | 

Classified....  48,567  48,046  ; 

GRAND  TOTAL .  113,801  2,301  120,098  3,455 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,090,777  26,020  1,109,762  33,270 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Journal  o/d 

ROPLocol .  65.832  42,121  72,655  51,001 

Preprint  Local .  45,622  37.917 

ROP  Notional .  2,133  3,874 

Classified  51,370  4,685  36,316  6,310 

Totol  119,335  92,428  112,845  95,228 

Courier  Journal- S 

ROPLocol .  42.264  101  45,740  347 

Preprint  Locol .  43.722  45,888 

ROP  Notionol .  1,620  64  2.485  54 

Preprint  Notionol .  1 0,455  1 1 .256 

Classified...  25,673  19,779  _ 

Total .  69,557  54,342  68,004  57,545 1 

GRAND  TOTAl .  188,892  146,770  180,849  152,773 1 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,829,428  1,339,365  1,882,963  1,321,655 1 

McCOOK.  NEB. 

Gozette-e 

ROPLocol .  13,447  18.347 

Preprint  Local .  13,932  645  14,964  1,548 

ROP  Notional .  2,092  2.472 

Classified . . .  6,002  _  5,130  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  35,473  645  40,913  1,548 

YEAR  TO  DATE:  N/A 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerciol  Appeal-m 

ROPLocol .  70,710  40,712  65,340  42,636 

Preprint  Locol  18,374  53,074  23.458  59,924 

ROP  Notional .  4,270  1,974  6.190  4,005 

Preprint  Notionol .  1 ,965 

Classified .  71,944  64,710  _ 

Total . 165,298  95,760  159,698  108,530 

Commercial  Appeal-S 

ROPLocol .  25,174  26,527 

Preprint  Local .  30,504  10.392  32,980  7.440 

ROP  Notional .  2,358  2.727 

Preprint  Notional .  11,254  424  10,991  176 

Classified .  32,451  31,144  _ 

Totol .  101,741  10,816  104,369  7,616 

GRAND  TOTAL .  267,039  106,576  264,067  116,146 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  2,606,991  884,699  2,401,083  940,967 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-mS 

ROPLocol .  124,732  123,924 

Preprint  Local  55,671  69,120  28,791  71,106 

ROP  Notionol .  1,450  1,930 

Preprint  Notional .  19,980  20,340 

Clossified .  108,479  86,996  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  310,312  69,120  261,981  71,106 

YEAR  TO  DATE  N/A 

MONTEREY,  CALIF. 

Pentnsulo  Herold-m 

ROPLocol .  41,589  40,155 

Preprint  Local  64,732  1,764  56,338  2,210 

ROP  Notional  2,635  4,039 

Classified .  32,783  31,463  _ 

Total .  141,739  1,764  131,995  2,210 
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1987 


1986 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

Peninsula  Herold-S 

ROP  Locol . 

8,914 

8,222 

Preprint  locol . 

24,288 

23,288 

ROP  Notional . 

555 

429 

Preprint  Notionol . 

260 

780 

Clossified . 

9,036 

9,733 

Total . 

43,053 

42,542 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

...  184,792  1,764 

174,537 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

...  1,715,149  52,270 

1,602,854 

MONTRiAL,  QUE. 

Gozette-m* 

ROP  local . 

..  1,194,784 

1,133,556 

Preprint  local . 

...  834,212 

1,037,648 

ROP  National . 

...  519,430 

492,314 

Preprint  Notional . 

...  176,680 

72,764 

...  893,652 

674,946 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

...  3,618,758 

3,411,230 

YEAR  TO  DATE.., 

....  30,848,273 

29,383,901 

Note;  PiQures  given  in 

modular  ogote  lines. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Star-m 

ROP  local . 

21,443 

24,994 

Preprint  Locol . 

3,353 

3,204 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,446 

2,317 

13,168 

12,942 

Total . 

40,410 

43,457 

Press-e 

ROP  Local . 

28,453 

28,690 

Preprint  locol . 

7,256 

7,460 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,478 

2,369 

Clossified . 

15,661 

14,272 

Total . 

53,848 

52,791 

Star-S 

ROP  local . 

7,777 

7,164 

Preprint  Locol . 

6,482 

6,356 

ROP  Notionol . 

98 

413 

Preprint  Notional . 

368 

Clossified . 

4,804 

4,388 

Total . 

19,529 

18,321 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

...  113,787 

114,569 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

...  1,113,495 

1,093,681 

NASHUA,  N.H. 

Telegroph-e 

ROP  Locol . 

49,564 

50,781 

ROP  Notional . 

1,504 

3,225 

Ckissifwd . 

54,794 

46,999 

Total 

105,862 

101,005 

Telegroph-S 

ROP  Locol . 

16,888 

12,154 

ROP  Notional . 

914 

928 

Clossified . 

11.592 

9,545 

Total . 

29,394 

22,627 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

...  135,256 

123,632 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

...  1,243,515 

1,101,031 

NASHVILLE,  TBNN. 

Tennesseon-m 

ROP  Locol . 

58,467 

64,554 

Preprint  Local . 

18,355 

24,120 

ROP  Notional . 

3,428 

6,109 

Preprint  Notionol . 

90 

37,989 

36,388 

Total . 

118,239 

131,261 

Bonner-e 

ROPlocol . 

56,203 

63,674 

Preprint  Locol . 

17,337 

23,834 

ROP  Notionol . 

3,128 

5,970 

Preprint  Notionol . 

90 

Clossified . 

37,150 

36,149 

Total . 

113,818 

129,717 

Tennesseon-S 

ROP  Local . 

37,353 

36,006 

Preprint  Locol . 

30,687 

21,372 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,362 

2,967 

Preprint  Notional . 

10,406 

9,354 

2,210 

25,056 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


PAUL 


MILLER 


WASHINGTON  REPORTING 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Applications 

Ming 

accepted. 


The  Paul  Miller  Washington  Reporting  Fellowships  program 
is  designed  to  help  Washington-based  print  and  broadcast 
bureau  chiefs  and  staffers  do  a  better  job  of  developing  locally 
oriented  news  stories  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

Beginning  in  Spring  1988, 12  fellows  will  spend  two  days 
a  month  for  12  months  meeting  with  experienced  Washington 
journalists,  visiting  the  places  where  local  news  originates, 
learning  how  to  obtain  information,  and  getting  to  know 
prominent  newsmakers  and  behind-the-scenes  news  sources. 

Eligibility  The  fellowships  are  designed  primarily  for 
journalists  currently  or  about  to  be  assigned  to  Washington 
by  any  regional  or  national  newspaper,  wire  service,  or  radio 
or  television  station  maintaining  a  bureau  in  Washington. 
Applicants’  employers  must  endorse  applications  and  affirm 
recipients  will  be  permitted  to  attend  all  sessions. 

Selection  Fellowships  will  be  awarded  based  on  applicants’ 
potential  to  provide  superior  coverage  of  locally  oriented  news 
in  Washington  for  readers  and  audiences  across  the  country. 

Schedule  Applications  are  due  January  15, 1988  and  recipients 
will  be  announced  in  February  1988.  Classes  start  in  April  1988. 

Location  Many  of  the  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  National 
Press  Club  in  the  National  Press  Building  at  14th  and  F  Streets, 
N.W  Others  will  take  place  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Faculty  The  associates  who  will  teach  the  sessions  include 
experienced  Washington  reporters,  analysts  and  other 
Washington-based  experts. 

Fees  The  fellowships  are  tuition-free.  Meals,  and  when 
applicable,  transportation  and  lodging  will  be  provided. 

Affiliation  The  fellowships  are  an  operating  program  of 
the  Gannett  Foundation  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Press  Foundation,  and  using  the  facilities  of  the 
National  Press  Club. 


Additional  information  and  application  forms  are  available  from; 

Paul  Miller  Washington  Reporting  Fellowships 

P.O.  Box  12310,  Arlington,  VA  22209,  Phone:  (703)  284-6727 
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Classified .  25,172  24,515 

Ton  .  105,982  94,216 

GRAND  TOTAL .  338.039  355,194 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  3,198,452  3,184,813 

NtW  BRUNSWICK,  NJ. 

Central  Jersey  Home  News-e 

ROP  Local .  38,503  40,648 

Preprint  Local .  17,018  16,248 

ROPNotionol .  4,577  4,622 

Preprint  Notional .  130 

Classified .  37,831  36,985 

Total .  98,059  98,503 

Central  Jersey  Home  News-S 

ROP  Local .  17,207  19,377 

Preprint  Locol .  52,140  34,690 

ROPNotionol .  911  842 

Preprint  Notionol .  26D 

Ckjssified .  22,617  19,616 

Total .  93,135  74,525 

GRAND  TOTAL .  191,194  173,028 


YEAR  TO  DATE- N/A 

NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 


Newse 

ROP  Local .  32,935  34,699 

Preprint  Local .  27,477  258  26.574 

ROPNotionol .  1,898  2,322 

Clossified .  18,674  16,547 

GRAND  TOTAL .  80,984  258  80,142 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  727,626  6,966  717,952  5,160 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Register*e 

ROP  Locol .  59,466  12,976  61,869  10,524 

Preprint  Locol .  11,592  32,697  5,166  19,152 

ROPNotionol .  5,730  12  5,914  48 

Classified .  47,357  _  40,003  _ 

Total .  124,145  45,685  112,952  29,724 

Register-S 

ROP  Local .  45,698  39,841 

Preprint  Locol .  40,698  33,264  48,384  28,728 

ROPNotionol .  2,636  2,405 

Preprint  Notional .  16,506  16,254 

Clossified .  25,354  _  20,272  _ 

Totol .  130,892  33,264  127,156  28,728 

GRAND  TOTAL .  255,037  78,949  240,108  58,452 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  2,522,846  670,917  2,312,371  519,033 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Virginion-Pilot-m 

ROP  Local .  55.977  19,672  61,876  18,930 

Preprint  Locol .  10,528  5.W7  10,011  6,630 

ROPNotionol .  9.104  54  8,268  183 

Preprint  Notional .  423  463  171 

Classified .  65,054  5,269  67,039  9,128 

Total . . .  141,086  30,002  147,657  35,042 

Ledger-Stor-e 

ROP  Local .  51,446  46,686  56,553  41,286 

Preprint  Locol .  9,955  541  9,588  1,853 

ROPNotionol .  8,857  252  8,514  202 

Preprint  Notional .  407  463 

Clossified .  68,873  38,166  68,115  40,873 

Total  139,538  85,645  143,233  84,214 

Virginion-Pilot/Ledger-Stor-S 

ROP  Locol .  27,135  29,164  31,389  23,284 

Preprint  Local .  12,546  11,562  47 

ROPNotionol .  2,066  153  1,891 

Preprint  Notional .  11,283  10,800 

Classified .  30,967  6,328  30,915  5,785 

Total .  83,997  35,645  86,557  29,117 

Virginion-Pilot/Ledger-Stor-Sot 

ROP  Locol .  13,237  7,841 

ROP  Notional .  771  720 

Classified .  20,051  17,525 

Total .  34,059  26,086  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  398,680  151,292  403,533  148,372 


YEAR  TO  DATE:N/A 

*lnritcates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1987  1986 
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OLEAN,  N.Y. 

Times  Herold-e 

ROP  Locol .  27,380  25,632 

Preprint  Locol  62,952  55,728 

ROPNotionol  1,696  2,529 

Classified  13,780  12,395 

GRAND  TOTAL .  105,898  96,284 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  921,679  795,072 

OTTAWA,  ILL. 

Doily  Times-e 

ROP  Local .  21,491  23,000 

Preprint  Local .  27,777  3.418  29,952  5,248 

ROPNotionol .  469  1,037 

Preprint  Notional .  290  97 

Classified .  8,493  _  7,759  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  58,520  3,418  61,845  5,248 


YEAR  TO  DATE:  N/A 


PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Arizona  Republic-m 

ROP  Local .  99,860  3,046  113,127  3,279 

Preprint  Locol .  54,217  8,157  51,400  9,393 

ROPNotionol .  7,014  7,474 

Preprint  Notional .  1 ,224 

Classified .  95,342  m  103,271  8^ 

Total .  256,433  12,195  276,496  13,523 

Gozette*e 

ROP  Locol  89,906  3,161  104,888  3,347 

Preprint  Locol  54,217  8,157  51,400  9,393 

ROPNotionol .  7,006  7,317 

Preprint  Notional .  1,224 

Clossified .  95,058  1,047  103,314  898 

Total .  246,187  12,365  268,143  13,638 

Arizono  Repubitc-S 

ROP  Locol .  52,038  55,331 

Preprint  Local .  36,424  33,584 

ROPNotionol .  4,037  2,689 

Preprint  Notional .  13,742  11,892 

Clossifted .  62,447  64,592 

Total .  168,688  168,088  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  671,308  24,560  712,727  27,161 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  6,892,998  261,723  7,281,588  237,606 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

Press  Herold-m 

ROP  Loco! .  44,372  45,999 

Preprint  Local .  30,137  27,159 

ROPNotionol .  3,385  3,660 

Preprint  Local .  108  179 

Clossifwt .  32,964  29,327 

Total .  110,966  106,324 

Express*e 

ROP  Local .  39,009  41,370 

Preprint  Local .  28,440  26,213 

ROP  Notional .  3,322  3,839 

Classified .  30,669  27,819 

Total .  101,440  99,241 

Telegrom-S 

ROP  Local .  31,885  31,448 

Preprint  Locol .  27,588  25,669 

ROPNotionol .  1,287  6,533 

Preprint  Notional .  6,940  1,097 

Classified .  36,345  28,810 

Total .  104,045  93,557 

GRAND  TOTAL .  316,451  299,122 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  2,425,623  2, 1 99,503 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Joumal-m 

ROP  Local .  48,157  15,496  50,345  15,927 

Preprint  Locol .  15,834  249,065  13,464  53,902 

ROPNotionol .  5,567  7,022 

Preprint  Notional .  5,612  9,624 

Classified .  36,049  30,989  _ 

Total  105,606  270,173  101,820  79,453 

Bulletin-e 

ROP  Locol .  44,695  15,496  46,889  15,927 

Preprint  Local .  15,950  249,065  13,655  53,902 

ROP  Notional .  5,291  6,839 

Preprint  Notional .  5,612  9,624 

Clossified .  29,839  25,853  _ 

Total .  95,774  270,173  93,236  79,453 


1987  1986 
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Joumol-S 

ROP  Local .  39,271  42,003 

Preprint  Local .  59,077  52,746  40,643  51,702 

ROPNotionol .  3,310  3,837 

Preprint  Notional .  11,432  534  11,143  171 

Classified .  23,645  _  15,730  _ 

Total .  136,735  53,280  113,356  51,873 

GRAND  TOTAL .  338,115  593,626  308,412  210,779 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  3,139,396  3,027,836  2,878,486  1,949,779 

READING,  PA. 

Eogle-Times-e 

ROP  local .  51,869  57,782 

Preprint  Local .  23,975  34,724 

ROPNotionol .  2,747  5,475 

Preprint  Notional .  290 

Classified  39,194  37,258 

Total.  118,102  135,239 

Eogle-S 

ROP  Local .  44,557  42.434 

Preprint  Local .  7,905  15,375  3,440  11,365 

ROPNotionol .  1,834  7,900 

Preprint  Notional .  10,800  10,260 

Closstfiad .  18,336  _  16,027  _ 

Total .  83,432  15,375  80,061  11,365 

GRAND  TOTAL .  201,534  15,375  215,300  11,365 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,775,960  236,404  1,690,118  86,683 

RENO,  NEV. 

Gazette- Joomol-mS 

ROP  Local .  82,155  85,348 

Preprint  local .  140,004  126,749 

ROPNotionol .  4,175  3,790 

Preprint  Notional .  10,864  10,723 

Classified  .  .  32,667  20,799 

TOTAL .  163,597  159,085 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  2,258,665  2,146,408 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Dispotch-m 

ROP  Locol .  57,390  51,036  252 

Preprint  Locol .  31,741  1,731  22,957  1,398 

ROPNotionol .  7,790  6,075 

Preprint  Notional .  156 

Clossified .  38,991  35,528  _ 

Total .  136,068  1,731  115,596  1,650 

News  Leoder-e 

ROP  local .  43,767  4,316  36,488  4,638 

Preprint  Locol .  26,102  1,689  18,924  1,064 

ROPNotionol .  7,130  6.128 

Classified .  36,231  33,656  _ 

Total .  113,230  6,005  95,196  5,702 

Times-Dispotch-S 

ROP  Local .  29,648  32,489 

Preprint  Local .  26,706  30,363 

ROP  Notional .  2,094  1,647 

Preprint  Notional .  9,043  8,280 

Classified  25,934  _  23,888  _ 

Totol .  93,425  _  96,667  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  342,723  7,736  307,459  7,352 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  3,105,460  69,954  2,7X,041  58,885 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise-mS 

ROP  Local .  76,562  21,665  71,442  20,703 

Preprint  Locol .  114,132  104,114 

ROPNotionol .  9,645  7,075 

Preprint  Notional .  17,544  17.544 

Classified .  89,362  146  81,246  U7 

TOTAL .  307,245  21,811  281,421  20,850 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  2,789,752  184,058  2,661,060  163,128 


*NotC:  All  figures  in  SAU  inches  except  9-column  clossified  inches, 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


Bee-mS 

ROP  Local .  112,208  15,858  115,358  15,427 

Preprint  Local .  114,324  7,858  96,108  6,760 

ROPNotionol .  14,476  22,311 

Preprint  Notionol .  18,460  17,875 

Classified .  233,759  1,692  208,530  m 

GRAND  TOTAL .  493,227  25,408  460,182  22,565 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  4,559,287  221,222  4,217,993  237,417 
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Post-Dispotch-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 


64,050  35.994  57,158 


Totol . 

.  141,787 

36,356  133,023 

Post-Dispotch-S 

ROP  locol . 

38,542 

40,724 

Preprint  Locol . 

41,976 

39,290 

ROP  Notionol . 

3,894 

3,499 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,397 

11,202 

Clossified . 

44,472 

40,190 

Totol . 

.  140,281 

134,905 

GRAND  TOTAL 

.  282,068 

36,356  267,928 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  2,634,807 

325,502  2,531,585 

SANTA  MONICA,  CALIF. 

Evening  Outlook-e 

ROP  Local . 

25,824 

29,014 

Preprint  Locol . 

5,472 

5,410 

ROP  Notional . 

7,463 

10,482 

Preprint  Notionol . 

812 

43,123 

40,244 

GRAND  TOTAL 

81,882 

85,962 

1  YEAR  TO  DATEiN/A 

SCOnSBLUFF,  NEB. 

Star-Herold-o/d/S 

ROP  local . 

28,296 

28,749 

Preprint  Locol . 

4,091 

30,165  11,484 

ROP  National . 

2,394 

3,106 

Preprint  Notional. 

1,196 

88  916 

Classified . 

10,595 

9,194 

GRAND  TOTAL 

46,572 

30,253  53,449 

Post-Intelligencer-m 

35,502  ROP  Local . 

Preprint  locol . 

1 29  ROP  National . 

Preprint  Notional . 

35^1  Classified 
Total. 


Tlmes-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

-  Preprint  Notional.. 

270  Clossified . 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


50,506  _  39,101 

109,043  45,417  98,000 


67,108 

69,672 

19.476 

2,258 

13  62,696 


71,525  _ 13  62,696 

154,535  71,943  149,280 


335,667  Times/Post-Intelligencer-S 

ROP  Locol .  24,526 

Preprint  Locol .  16,374 

ROP  Notionol .  6,888 

Preprint  Notionol .  11,266 

Clossified .  41,447 

Totol .  1W.501 


41,447  1,712  33,018 

1W.501  1,712  87,347 


GRAND  TOTAL .  364,079  119,072  334,627 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  3,339,082  1,203,314  3,040,125 


15  660  *-Ocal .  33,955  26,837  39,820 


ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  National 

Clossified . 

Total . 


Joumal*e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol .. 
ROP  Notional .. 


240,878  26,837  255,079 


36,240  41,274 

16,602  6,154  19,775 

2,130  3,042 


Preprint  Notionol . 

Clossified . 

FULL  RUN 

391 

49,343 

Total . 

104,706 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

345,584 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

„  2,532.682 

SPOKANE, 

Spokesmon-Review-m 

ROP  local . 

35.661 

Preprint  locol . 

10.496 

3,502 

Preprint  Notiool . 

317 

Clossified . 

41,725 

Total . 

91,701 

Chronicle-e 

ROP  Locol . 

33.208 

Preprint  Local . 

5,285 

ROP  Notionol . 

3.263 

Preprint  Notionol . 

132 

Classified 

29.535 

71,423 

$pokesmon-Review-S 

ROP  Locol . 

14.482 

Preprint  Locol . 

6,X7 

ROP  Notional . 

1,179 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1.956 

Clossifiea . 

13,928 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


345,584  32,991  362,599  32,199 

2,532.682  241,396  2,632,614  234,315 


post-Stondord-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

3,762  Classified 
Totol... 


SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


46,906  16,565  47,494  14,615 

43,297  43,073 

4,396  4,997 

24,599  _  23,020  _ 

119,198  16,585  118,584  14,615 


FOURTH  ANNUAL 

LOWELL  THOMAS 

TRAVEL  JOURNALISM  COMPETITION 

Grand  Award  for  “Travel  Journalist  of  the  Year”:  $1,000 
Twelve  Awards  of  $500  each 

Open  to  all  U.S.  and  Canadian  Journalists: 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Books,  Photography,  Film,  Video,  Radio 

Sponsored  by  Society  of  American  Travel  Writers  Foundation 
Judging  by  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 


Write  for  rules  to:  Society  of  American  Travel  Writers  Foundation 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 

Suite  940 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  by  February  15, 1988 
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1987 


1986 


1987 


1986 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Herald-Joumol-e 

ROPLocol .  50,008  6,864  50,409  7,685 

Preprint  Local .  56,703  49,457 

ROPNotioTKil .  4,682  5.230 

Classified .  23,985  _  23,809  _ 

Totol .  135,378  6,864  128,905  7,685 

Herald  Ame^’icon-S 

ROP  Local .  23,020  139  22,909  209 

Preprint  Locol .  51,640  57,282 

ROPNationol .  712  520 

Preprint  National .  12,579  12,225 

Classified .  18,882  17,192  _ 

Total .  106,833  139  110,128  209 

GRAND  TOTAL .  361,409  23,588  357,617  22,509 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  3,365,636  192,063  3,120,175  183,981 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribone-m 

ROP  Local .  83,040  81,396  92,982  46,735 

Preprint  local .  29,988  20,554  32,805  19,475 

ROPNationol .  7,502  126  10,339  270 

Preprint  Notional .  1 ,260  1 ,485 

Classified .  63,642  45,560  53,617  25,631 

Total .  185,432  147,636  191,228  92,111 

Tribune-S 

ROP  Local .  34,869  35,289 

Preprint  Locol .  21,924  27,405 

ROPNationol .  3.636  756  4,108  2,160 

Preprint  Notional .  13,860  14,715 

Classified .  25,017  31,192  _ 

Total .  99,306  756  112,709  2,160 

GRAND  TOTAL .  284,738  148,392  303,937  94,271 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  2,681,240  1,433,001  2,842,708  771,885 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

8lode-e 

ROP  Local .  58,797  54,935 

Preprint  Locol .  15,510  27,720 

ROP  Notionol .  4,340  4,963 

Preprint  Notional .  1,320 

Classified .  22,278  23,344 

Total .  100,925  112,282 

Blode-S 

ROPLocol .  24,015  26,120 

Preprint  Local .  47,256  42,504 

ROP  National .  1.736,  1,858 

Preprint  Nationol .  1 6,236  1 7,028 

Classi*ed .  14,641  13,730 

Total .  103,884  101,240 

GRAND  TOTAL .  204,809  213,522 


YEAR  TO  DATE:  N/A 

TORONTO,  ONT. 


Sun-mS* 

ROPLocol .  1,446,836  1,453,502 

Preprint  Locol .  124,828  238,798 

ROPNationol .  218,173  206,394 

Preprint  National .  9,166  9,883 

Classified .  1,492,815  1,113,961 

GRAND  TOTAL .  3,291,818  3,022,538 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  27,648.571  24,374,361 

Note:  Figures  given  in  ntodulor  ogote  lines. 

TORRANCE,  CALIF. 


Doily  Breeze-eS 

ROP  Local .  67,562  71,425 

Preprint  Locol .  57,306  56,543 

ROP  Notional .  7,198  10,957 

Preprint  Notional .  15,990  17,072 

Classified .  99,741  88,657 

GRAND  TOTAL .  247,797  244,654 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  2,329,754  2,307,575 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m 

ROPLocol .  52,738  3,142  64,547  3,490 

Preprint  Local .  8,311  2,676  9,657  3,321 

ROP  National .  2,637  4,268 

Preprint  National .  115 

Classified .  39,054  38,402  _ 

Totol .  102,740  5,818  116,989  6,811 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Tribune-e 

ROPLocol .  51,274  2,344  67.934  3,490 

Preprint  Local .  7,582  2,641  9,472  3,321 

ROP  Notional .  2,620  4,291 

Classified .  38,869  34,890  _ 

Total .  100,345  4,985  116,587  6,811 

World-S 

ROPLocol .  22,934  25,125 

Preprint  Locol .  7,967  6,106 

ROPNationol .  1,677  2,582 

Preprint  Notional .  4,068  4,259 

Classified .  21,144  16,202 

Total  .  57,790  _  54,274  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  260,875  10,803  287,850  13,622 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  2,564,463  90,133  2,739,454  159,014 

WASHINGTON,  PA. 

Observer-Reporter-m 

ROPLocol .  24,034  33,217 

Preprint  locol .  29,369  36,593 

ROP  Notional .  1,898  2,220 

Clossified .  26,579  25,526 

Total .  81,880  97,556 

Observer-Reporter-S 

ROPLocol .  8,041  8,158 

Preprint  Locol .  28,767  22,188 

ROPNationol .  126  231 

Classified .  5,747  5,012 

Total .  42,681  35,589 

GRAND  TOTAL .  124,561  133,145 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,139,381  1,038,818 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

News-Joumal*me 

ROPLocol .  81,529  70,814 

Preprint  Locol .  89,710  66,517 

ROPNationol .  5,345  5,419 

Preprint  Nationol .  390  92 

Classified .  94,190  84,029 

Total .  271,164  226,871 

News-Journol-S 

ROPLocol .  37,341  24,785 

Preprint  Local .  115,505  99,841 

ROPNationol .  1,689  2,038 

Preprint  Notionol .  20,670  11,498 

Clossified .  27,340  22,297 

Total .  202,545  160,459 

GRAND  TOTAL .  473,709  387,330 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  3,480,378  3,293,105 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Stor-e* 

ROP  locol .  909,499  898,338 

Preprint  Locol .  799,980  922,039 

ROPNationol .  241,005  220,116 

Preprint  Notional .  43,811  46,800 

Classified .  398,656  396,343 

GRAND  TOTAL .  2,392,951  2,483,636 


YEAR  TO  0ATE:N/A 

Note:  Figures  are  given  in  modular  ogote  lines 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


Journol-m 

ROPLocol .  59,876  16,441  60,241  12,733 

Preprint  Local .  6,058  35,848  5,151  32,732 

ROPNationol .  5,119  3,515 

Preprint  Notional .  500  2,667 

Classified .  47,695  _  47,506  _ 

Total .  119,248  52,289  119,080  45,465 

Journal-S 

ROP  local .  23,352  20,382 

Preprint  Local .  5,192  17,886  3,559  19,882 

ROPNationol .  2,021  1,088 

Preprint  Notional .  11,224  10,032 

Classified .  16,283  16,548  _ 

Totol .  58,072  17,886  51,609  19,882 

GRAND  TOTAL .  177,320  70,175  170,689  65,347 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,613,152  594,259  1,579,652  534,902 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


Banned 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

explained  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
argue  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  one  of 
the  proscribed  groups,  but  rather 
would  argue  that  he  nonetheless 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
United  States. 

When  he  spoke  to  E&P  shortly 
after  Thanksgiving,  Helton  said  that 
no  reply  had  been  received  from  the 
State  Department,  although  he 
believed  an  answer  should  be  coming 
and  the  matter  resolved  at  that  junc¬ 
ture. 

Donna  Sherman,  press  officer  in 
the  Bureau  of  Consular  Affairs,  said 
that  no  letter  of  response  has  gone  out 
yet,  but  from  preliminary  informa¬ 
tion,  Alfaro  is  eligible  for  admission  to 
the  United  States  under  the  McGov¬ 
ern  Amendment. 

However,  she  said  Alfaro  did  not 
apply  for  consideration  of  a  waiver 
under  the  McGovern  rule  at  the  time 
of  his  original  visa  denial.  Sherman 
explained  that  under  those  sections, 
the  attorney  general  can  issue  a 
waiver,  a  process  she  said  is  merely  a 
formality. 

Almost  all  those  who  are  denied  a 
visa  but  are  eligible  under  the  McGov¬ 
ern  Amendment  are  waived  into  the 
United  States.  But  she,  added,  Alfaro 
must  apply  for  that  waiver  before  he 
can  be  considered. 

Freelance  group 
conducts  survey 

Freelance  Syndicate  Inc.,  a  non¬ 
profit,  corporate  association  of  free¬ 
lancers  based  in  Orem,  Utah,  has 
begun  a  1987  Newspaper  Survey  to 
determine  which  papers  currently 
offer  markets  for  free-lanced  mate¬ 
rial. 

Springfield  papers 
introduce  new  tab 

The  Newhouse-owned  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Newspapers  have  introduced 
a  monthly  tabloid  section  called  the 
Springfield  Downtowner,  which 
appears  in  the  Union-News. 

The  section  contains  news  of  down¬ 
town  Springfield  entertainment,  fine 
arts,  history,  special  attractions,  food 
and  retail  business.  The  Springfield 
Downtowner  is  published  at  the 
beginning  of  each  month. 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  68) 


routes,  without  a  carrier  each  day.  In 
most  cases  the  district  manager  is 
held  responsible  for  coverage  of  such 
routes.  Thus,  a  manager  with  100 
routes  has  six  routes  each  day  without 
a  carrier  that  he  must  get  covered  by 
hook  or  crook. 

This  creates  a  vicious  circle  rob¬ 
bing  the  district  manager  of  time 
needed  for  normal  new-carrier 
recruitment  and  adequate  time  to 
spend  an  hour  or  more  indoctrinating 
new  carriers  and  their  parents. 

Unless  started  properly  on  his  new 
route  with  clear  instructions  and 
understanding  of  route  responsibility, 
a  rookie  carrier  is  easily  discouraged, 
creating  further  turnover.  Unless  car¬ 
rier  turnover  is  overcome,  the  work 
load  on  a  district  manater  creates  a 
vicious  circle  that  perpetuates,  if  not 
increases,  the  problem. 

Disruption  of  home  delivery  by 
down  routes  and  inexperienced  car¬ 
riers  on  the  route  were  rated  by  circu¬ 
lation  managers  responding  as  the 
principal  cause  for  subscriber  turn¬ 
over,  which  stunts  circulation 
growth. 


The  survey  pictures  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  home-delivery  service  by  car¬ 
rier  turnover  as  a  deadly  infection  in 
the  distribution  organization  of  news¬ 
papers  that  can  destroy  youth  home 
delivery  if  not  corrected. 

Suggested  cure  is  both  an  increase 
in  the  weekly  home-delivered  price, 
nearer  single-copy  cost,  and  an 
increase  in  the  margin  of  profit  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  retail  price. 

The  study  suggests  that  while  times 
are  prosperous,  danger  of  loss  in  cir¬ 
culation  by  price  increase  are  minimal 
and  probably  much  less  than  will  be 
the  case  if  carrier  service  deteriorates 
further  or  collapses  because  of 
inadequate  route  earning  power. 
Thus,  this  becomes  a  question  of  the 
optimum  balance  between  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  revenue  to  assure 
proper  coverage  in  the  competition 
against  free  advertising  media  such  as 
shoppers  and  direct  mail. 

Quebecor  reports 
Income  hike 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  30, 
1987,  Quebecor  Inc.  of  Montreal 
posted  net  income  of  $23.2  million 
(Canadian),  or  $1.26  a  share,  com¬ 
pared  with  $16.2  million,  or  $1.04  a 
share,  a  year  earlier. 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


“Remaining  shares  of  the  publishing 
corporation  will  eventually  go  to  the 
workers.” 

That  is  a  misstatement.  The  court- 
approved  stipulation  provides,  “In 
her  sole  discretion,  Nackey  S.  Loeb 
may  donate  or  bequeath  additional 
shares  from  her  personal  stock  inter¬ 
ests  to  present  or  future  employees  of 
Union  Leader  Corporation,  to  an 
ESOP,  to  the  William  Loeb  Memorial 
Fund  or  otherwise.” 

Ralph  Warren  Sullivan 

N.Y.  Post  reaches 
pact  with  Guild 

The  New  York  Post  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  Newspaper  Guild 
calling  for  the  buyout  of  37  employees 
from  the  advertising,  circulation  and 
editorial  departments. 

The  Guild  represents  about  400 
Post  employees.  The  buyouts  offer 
severance  plus  up  to  a  year’s  pay  in 
bonuses. 


The  Palm  Beach  Post 


mmis 

puma 


The  number  one  newspaper 
in  Palm  Beach  County  and 
the  Treasure  Coast  is  also 
setting  the  pace  in  the  state 
of  Florida. 

The  Palm  Beach  Post  now 
leads  all  of  Florida’s  major 
daily  newspapers  in  percent¬ 
age  circulation  gains. 


COMBINED  DAILY 
CIRCULATION  UP 


9.2% 


SEPT.  30,  1987  134,149 

SEPT.  30,  1986  122,867 


SOURCE:  FAS-FAX  Circulation  Averages  for  Six  Months  ended 
Sept  30.  1986  and  Sept  30.  1987.  subject  to  audit,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation  (ABC),  Schaumburg,  IL  60173-4968  Ma¬ 
jor  daily  newspapers  are  those  having  a  combined  daily  audited 
circulation  of  at  least  100,000  as  of  Sept  30,  1986 
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Coping  with  hazardous  waste  disposal 

ANPA  panel  offers  suggestions  to  newspapers 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

“The  largest  single  regulatory 
effort  —  in  terms  of  sheer  num¬ 
bers  —  ever  undertaken  by  EPA,” 
was  the  way  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Agency  small  business  ombuds¬ 
man,  Karen  V.  Brown,  described  reg¬ 
ulation  of  the  Small  Quantity  Genera¬ 
tor  (SQG)  of  hazardous  waste. 

Most  newspapers  probably  fall  into 
the  SQG  category  (100-1,000  kilo¬ 
grams  of  waste  per  month). 

Lead  speaker  at  ANPA’s  recent 
Health  and  Safety  Symposium, 
Brown  reviewed  the  publishing  indus¬ 
try’s  coverage  by  Hazardous  and 
Solid  Waste  Control  Act  and 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recov¬ 
ery  Act  (RCRA)  regulations  “and,  to 
some  extent,  the  Clean  Water  Act” 
(as  well  as  possible  future  application 
of  Clean  Air  regulations). 

Donald  L.  Anglehart,  a  lawyer  with 
Gadsby  and  Hannah,  Boston,  speci¬ 
fied,  however,  that  in  practice  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation  and  Liabil¬ 
ity  Act  (CERCLA),  which  created  the 
Superfund  for  hazardous  waste 
cleanup,  “is  really  your  waste  man¬ 
agement  statute  now,”  in  view  of 
enormous  cleanup  costs  and  last 
year’s  Superfund  Amendments  and 
Reauthorization  Act. 

(In  early  1988,  ANPA  will  release  a 
Guide  for  Newspaper  Waste  Manage¬ 
ment,  discussing  ink  recycling  and 
waste  disposal,  and  EPA  will  have  its 
Waste  Minimization  Manual  ready.) 

To  comply  with  waste  storage  reg¬ 
ulations,  ANPA  industrial  hygienist 
Ernest  L.  King  listed  the  following 
items: 

•  Waste  testing  at  EPA-approved 
labs;  if  hazardous,  check  SQG  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  substance. 

•  A  clean,  secure,  permanently 
posted  container  area.  Proper  and  full 
containment;  regular  inspection  for 
leaks,  rust,  other  damage  and  tight 
seals  on  drums. 

•  No  smoking  in  the  storage  area; 
fire  extinguishers  of  appropriate 
type(s). 

•  Adequate  and  approved  labeling. 

He  urged  elimination  or  reduction 

of  waste  at  the  start  in  order  to  reduce 
chances  of  loss,  mislabeling  or  leaks. 


Some  newspapers  designate  waste 
management  coordinators  to  super¬ 
vise  handling  and  regulatory  com¬ 
pliance. 

SQGs  often  accumulate  a  cost-effi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  waste  before 
removal.  Because  of  storage  limits  for 
SQGs,  container  labels  must  carry  an 
accumulation  date.  Some  question 
remains  as  to  whether  this  should  be 
the  date  container-filling  began  or  the 
date  a  full  container  was  sealed. 

An  EPA  survey  of  SQGs  indicated 
a  lack  of  waste  pickup  in  some  small 
towns,  widespread  transport  monop¬ 
oly,  and  costly  service. 

Ombudsman  Brown  also  conceded 
that  “unfortunately,  a  number  of 
exempt  generators  are  being  forced 
into  the  system  either  through  tack  of 
understanding  of  the  regulations  or 
misinformation  received  from  the 
transporter.” 


Color  inks  “historically  have  been 
the  source  of  most  heavy-metal  con¬ 
cerns,”  said  Anglehart. 

Blanket  wash  and  photographic 
and  plate-making  waste  treatment 
will  also  likely  be  regulated. 

Identifying  hazardous  waste  is  rela¬ 
tively  easy  and  temporary  storage  is 
usually  manageable.  But  how  is  it  best 
treated  or  disposed  of? 

One  of  the  many  problems  of  waste 
regulation,  said  Anglehart,  is  that 
responsible  waste  makers  have  been 
hit  harder  than  sometimes  irresponsi¬ 
ble  waste  handlers. 

Companies  that  made  conscien¬ 
tious  disposal  efforts  in  the  1970s 
created  waste  documentation,  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  be  named  in  cases  involv¬ 
ing  mismanaged  disposal  sites.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  Anglehart  suggested  that 
use  of  a  hazardous  waste  hauler  may 
be  used  by  some  states  as  presump¬ 
tive  proof  of  the  presence  of  hazard¬ 
ous  waste,  even  if  the  waste  is  non- 
hazardous. 


When  waste  is  given  over  to  a 
hauler  or  facility,  the  waste  generator 
nevertheless  retains  a  share  of 
responsibility  for  its  fate,  making 
careful  selection  of  a  disposal  method 
imperative. 

EPA  recognition  of  a  hauler,  for 
example,  will  not  entirely  eliminate  a 
gerierator’s  responsibility  in  the  event 
of  ajn  accident  and  subsequent  leak  of 
waite. 

According  to  King,  transport  and 
treatment  can  be  lucrative  busi¬ 
nesses,  attracting  many  who  are 
inadequately  informed  or  insured. 
While  bargain  prices  may  only  “be  a 
down  payment”  on  future  financial 
liability  for  another’s  mismanage¬ 
ment,  not  all  high-fee  services  are  a 
guarantee  of  proper  disposal. 

Higher  costs  may  be  required  for 
necessary  support,  safe  disposal, 
continual  monitoring  and  up-to-date 


familiarity  with  regulations.  In  this 
sense,  higher  fees  can  be  viewed  as 
insurance  against  future  liability. 
Newspapers  should  consider  higher 
fees  to  the  extent  that  they  mean  per¬ 
manent  disposal  —  e.g.,  will  more 
distant  (and  more  costly)  transport 
remove  waste  to  a  better  facility? 

Michael  Brown,  Chicago  Tribune 
industrial  hygienist,  described  “the 
disposing  facility  of  choice  [as]  the 
one  which  would  invite  you”  for  an 
inspection.  Ask  to  tour  a  facility  and 
get  a  clear  description  of  its  disposal 
method,  he  said.  Find  out  about 
indemnification  for  consequences  of 
waste  mismanagement.  Learn 
whether  the  facility  will  exhaust  its 
own  financial  resources  before  costs 
are  passed  on  to  a  customer. 

According  to  King,  waste  genera¬ 
tors  should  first  check  the  business 
with  the  EPA,  then  look  into  the  com¬ 
pany’s  financial  health.  Visit  the 
facility,  looking  for  cleanliness,  fenc- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


“Even  if  your  waste  isn’t  hazardous,”  noted  the 
Tribune’s  Brown,  “your  pockets  may  be  deep  ones, 
and  the  EPA  may  go  after  you  for  reimbursement”  for 
cleanup  costs  in  some  situations. 
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Examining  hazardous  waste  disposai  options 


Richard  W.  Neergaard,  ANPA 
environmental  services  manager, 
recently  updated  hazardous  waste 
disposal  options  —  essentially 
dumping  and  burning  strategies. 

LandHIIs.  EPA  will  soon  test  for 
and  ban  all  liquids  at  landfills.  Dimin¬ 
ishing  landfill  availability  is  com¬ 
pounded  by  containment  problems. 

Deep  well  injection.  Desirable  geo¬ 
logical  formations  are  drilled  for 
waste  containment.  Neergaard 
expressed  concern  with  possibly  diffi¬ 
cult  future  extraction,  if  necessary. 

Foreign  disposal.  This  offers  no 
waste  control  and  a  dependence  on 
unregulated,  possibly  unscrupulous 
agents. 


Solidification.  Solidified  waste 
blocks  shipped  to  landfills  reportedly 
do  not  pollute  water.  In  theory, 
blocks  can  be  removed,  but  “we  just 
don’t  know  what  you’re  going  to  find 
out  in  50  years,”  cautioned  Neer¬ 
gaard.  A  newspaper  may  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  another’s  waste  in  its  block. 

High-temperature  incineration. 
This  treatment  substantially  reduces 
hazardous  characteristics  of  waste. 
Several  incinerator  types  are  in  use; 
temperatures  of  1 ,000  °  F  or  higher  are 
probably  acceptable. 

The  expensive  facilities  are  often 
owned  by  large  companies  with  suffi¬ 
cient  assets  to  pay  for  a  costly  acci¬ 
dent.  Preferring  waste  in  tanker 


loads,  many  operators  do  not  accept 
small  quantities,  nor  will  they  take 
chlorinated  waste. 

Exhaust  control  and  ash  disposal 
result  in  further  regulatory  interest, 
but  residual  waste  mass  is  small  and 
easy  to  manage. 

Fuel  blenders.  Waste  that  supple¬ 
ments  fuel  pays  for  its  own  incinera¬ 
tion.  Some  fuel  blenders  poorly 
screen  for  PCBs.  Businesses  can  be 
started  with  little  capital.  Insufficient 
funds  or  bankruptcy  can  push  liability 
costs  onto  waste  generators.  Similar 
problems  arise  with  solvent  treatment 
companies,  which  buy  and  resell 
treated  wastes. 

—  Jim  Rosenberg 


Waste  disposal 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

ing  and  security  provisions,  adequate 
distance  from  a  town,  housing  or 
flood  plain  and  proximity  to  a  fire 
department,  he  suggested. 

“All  facilities  should  have  a  labora¬ 
tory  on  site,”  noted  King.  Find  out 
whether  it  is  operated  by  a  chemist  or 
a  technician. 

Security  of  waste,  from  storage  to 
disposal,  cannot  be  overstated. 

“Even  if  your  waste  isn’t  hazard¬ 
ous,”  noted  the  Tribune’s  Brown, 
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“your  pockets  may  be  deep  ones,  and 
the  EPA  may  go  after  you  for  reim¬ 
bursement”  for  cleanup  costs  in  some 
situations. 

Urging  proper  waste  security  and 
identification.  Brown  cited  one  news¬ 
paper’s  close  call  when  a  deer’s  car¬ 
cass  was  found  inside  a  drum  marked 
with  the  newspaper’s  name.  The  con¬ 
sequences  could  have  been  ruinous 
had  the  illicitly  dumped  drum  con¬ 
tained  another’s  hazardous  waste, 
especially  if  someone  were  hurt  by 
exposure  to  the  contents. 

Anglehart  seconded  these  recom¬ 
mendations,  specifying  that  disposal 
sites/methods  and  indemnification 
terms  be  spelled  out  in  any  contract. 
Most  companies,  he  said,  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  divulge  the  former  and  may 
also  seek  cross-indemnification  (from 
the  customer).  He  steered  newspa¬ 
pers  away  from  waste  disposal  brok¬ 
ers,  unless  there  is  “no  other  option.” 

Citing  frequent  connections  to 
larger  corporations,  Anglehart 
warned  that  “most  disposal  compa¬ 
nies  are  involved  in  a  corporate  shell 
game”  whereby  they  seek  to  limit 
liability  and  “exposure  to  a  big  hit” 
by  regulators  or  courts.  A  big-name 
company  may  try  to  insulate  itself 
from  a  subsidiary’s  liability. 

In  the  balance  between  waste  stor¬ 
age  under  RCRA  and  consequences 
of  disposal  problems  under 
CERCLA,  Anglehart  counsels  clients 
to  concentrate  on  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  CERCLA  —  get 
assurance  of  proper  disposal  first. 

Down  the  road,  even  conditionally 
exempt  SQGs  will  likely  face  regula¬ 
tion.  He  further  suggests  SQGs  treat 
themselves  as  large-quantity 
generators  —  something  with  which 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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NEWS/TECH 

What  happens  when  the  EPA  charges  you  in  a  Superfund  case? 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Better  to  pay  as  you  go  than  not  pay 
and  owe,  was  the  message  of  several 
speakers  at  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  recent 
Health  and  Safety  Symposium. 

Creating  products  for  which  they 
are  paid,  newspapers  invariably  gen¬ 
erate  byproducts  for  which  they  must 
pay. 

Faced  with  detailed  regulation  of 
hazardous  wastes,  paying  for  safer 
materials,  recycling/reclamation  and 
various  legitimate  avenues  of  disposal 
are  economical  compared  with 
costs  —  even  shared  costs  —  of 
cleaning  up  a  hazardous  waste  dis¬ 
posal  site.  But  tracking  the  preregula¬ 
tion  disposal  history  of  waste  now 
designated  hazardous  is  difficult, 
often  impossible,  years  later. 

Many  businesses,  including  news¬ 
papers,  now  report  and  record  the 
storage  and  disposal  of  many  sub¬ 
stances  to  conform  to  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (and  OSHA) 
requirements.  But  how  can  they 


know,  after  20  years,  what  they  had, 
how  much  they  used,  where  it  went 
and  what  happened  to  it? 

If  there  is  an  environmental  or 
health  risk  at  an  old  dump  site,  and  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  site  has  been 
long  out  of  business  or  hasn’t  very 
deep  pockets,  contributors  to  the  site 
can  be  held  responsible. 


Retroactive  responsibility  can 
catch  businesses  without  documenta¬ 
tion  of  the  extent,  if  any,  of  their  share 
of  waste.  Several  newspapers  across 
the  country  have  already  been  named 
as  contributors. 

Since  1976,  when  Congress  passed 
the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act,  the  EPA  has  been 


charged  with  protecting  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  environment  from  improper 
waste  disposal.  The  EPA  monitors 
control  of  hazardous  waste  from  ini¬ 
tial  generation  to  final  disposal. 
Largely  in  response  to  discoveries  at 
the  Love  Canal,  near  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Congress  passed  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compen¬ 


sation  and  Liability  Act  in  1980. 

This  “Superfund”  legislation  allo¬ 
cated  funds  and  established  proce¬ 
dures  for  identifying,  classifying, 
cleaning/containing  and  managing 
hazardous  waste  disposal  sites  that 
pose  health  risks  through  environ¬ 
mental  contamination.  The  gover- 
ment  can  force  disposal  site  operators 
or,  in  their  absence,  waste  contribu¬ 
tors,  to  share  the  enormous  cleanup 
costs. 

Donrey  Media  Group  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  counsel,  David  Olive,  outlined 
his  experience  in  a  Superfund  case. 

Possible  contributors  of  as  little  as 
0. 1  %  of  waste  at  a  cleanup  site  can  be 
hit  with  high  legal,  investigative  and 
cleanup  costs  connected  with  either  a 
lawsuit  or  de  minimus  buyout,  in 
which  the  EPA  settles  with  a  party 
determined  to  be  a  minimal  hazardous 
waste  contributor  through  a  consent 
decree  allowing  reopening  of  a  case  if 
greater  fault  is  perceived. 

(Donald  Anglehart,  a  lawyer  with 
Gadsby  &  Hannah  in  Boston,  cited  a 
$750,000  buyout  by  a  company  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  contributor  of  less  than  \% 
of  hazardous  waste  at  a  site.) 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. -based  Donrey 
was  named  by  the  EPA  as  one  of 
several  potential  responsible  parties 
(PRPs)  to  a  Superfund  site  in  Jenny 
Lind,  Ark. 

Brought  together  by  the  EPA  to 
facilitate  communication,  the  PRPs 
formed  steering  and  technical  com¬ 
mittees  for  negotiation  and  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Having  “learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  way  EPA  tries  to  coerce  PRPs,” 
Donrey’s  Olive  stresses  the  need  for 
technical  committees  to  review  and 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Retroactive  responsibility  can  catch  businesses 
without  documentation  of  the  extent,  if  any,  of  their 
share  of  waste.  Several  newspapers  across  the 
country  have  already  been  named  as  contributors. 
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NEWS/TECH  - 

AM  International  reaches  detente  with  Japanese  manufacturer 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

AM  International  said  it  would 
begin  negotiations  for  a  business 
arrangement  with  Tokyo-based 
Komori  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  a 
firm  thought  to  covet  the  Chicago- 
based  company’s  Harris  Graphics 
unit. 

In  exchange,  Komori  agreed  to 
limit  its  stake  in  AM  International, 
which  in  recent  weeks  has  grown  to 
6.7%. 

Under  the  stand-still  agreement, 
Komori  will  limit  its  AM  International 
holdings  to  under  8%  in  the  next  six 


Superfund 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

challenge  EPA  technical  studies  care¬ 
fully,  further  recommending  that 
PRPs  fund  their  own  studies. 

Site  assessment  and  inspection 
leads  to  a  permanent  national  priority 
listing,  even  if  subsequent  informa¬ 
tion  changes  the  merits  of  such  a 
priority. 

Health  assessment,  remedial  inves¬ 
tigation  and  a  feasibility  study  follow, 
leading  to  a  record  of  decision  and 
negotiation  of  remedial  design  and 
action,  ending  with  site  maintenance 
and  priority  delisting. 

Olive  nc*ed  that  contention  can 
threaten  negotiations,  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  EPA  lawsuit.  The  EPA 
used  an  outside  contractor’s  magne¬ 
tometer  readings  from  the  site  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  presence  of  about  9,000 
buried  drums.  The  operator,  how¬ 
ever,  is  reported  to  have  sold  most 
drums  for  scrap. 

Subsequent  rechecking  by  the  PRP 
group  not  only  showed  the  presence 
of  only  a  few  crushed  drums,  but  also 
gave  evidence  of  many  buried  drums 
in  an  area  the  EPA’s  contractor  had 
deemed  a  clean  site,  according  to 
Olive. 

Contention  of  competence  in  the 
use  of  a  magnetometer  was  said  to 
have  provoked  the  EPA  into  insisting 
that  the  PRPs  prove  the  disputed  site 
was  clean.  Full  excavation  would 
have  been  prohibitively  expensive. 

“It’s  not  all  said  and  done,”  Olive 
told  E&P,  further  noting  that  “the 
EPA  has  not  yet  selected  a 
remedy  .  .  .  nor  have  we  arrived  at 
an  allocation  formula,”  based  on  total 
cost  [which  in  turn  “will  vary 
depending  on  what  EPA  requires  for  a 
cleanup”]. 


months.  Thereafter,  over  a  period  of 
three-and-a-half  years,  the  small 
Japanese  manufacturer  will  reduce  its 
stake  to  less  than  5%. 

Both  sides  pledged  to  begin  “good 
faith”  negotiations  before  Jan.  4  for 
an  arrangement  under  which  Komori 
and  Harris  Graphics  would  possibly 
share  manufacturing  facilities  and 
cross-license  technologies. 

Komori  has  a  United  States  unit 
based  in  Rolling  Meadows  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  suburbs.  Like  AM  International, 
Harris  is  also  based  in  the  Chicago 
area. 

The  agreement,  announced  Nov. 
20,  came  just  days  after  AM  Interna¬ 
tional  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  Merle  H.  Banta  charged  that 
Komori’s  purchases  of  AM  Interna¬ 
tional  stock  may  have  been  intended 
to  “intimidate”  AM  International 
into  selling  part  of  its  operations. 

In  his  comments  at  a  press  briefing 
during  the  Graph  Expo  show  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Banta  did  not  mention  Harris  as 
Komori’s  target,  but  many  in  his  audi¬ 
ence  assumed  that  was  the  reference. 

Ir  announcing  the  negotiation 

Waste  disposal 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

not  everyone  at  the  symposium 
agreed.  The  amount  of  paperwork  is 
not  that  much  greater  and  generators 
will  receive  all  pertinent,  up-to-date 
state  and  federal  literature,  said 
Anglehart.  Learn  about  pending  reg¬ 
ulatory  change  and  prepare  for  inevi¬ 
tably  greater  restrictions  was  the  mes¬ 
sage. 

“Sure,  you  may  get  inspect¬ 
ed  ..  .  ,”  Angelhart  told  E&P,  “but 
it’s  probably  a  good  idea  to  get  inspect¬ 
ed  from  time  to  time.’’ 

Given  the  overlap  of  federal  and 
federal-state  agencies,  and  the  ever- 
changing  regulations,  you’re  never 
going  to  keep  up,”  said  Anglehart.  He 
advised  newspapers  to  make  their 
best  effort  at  compliance  and  to 
“make  the  commitment  now”  to  get 
to  recycling. 

States  have  assumed  responsibility 
for  enforcement  “in  most  jurisdic¬ 
tions,”  Anglehart  continued,  noting 
that  “states  can  lose  their  authoriza¬ 
tion,”  thereby  complicating  regula¬ 
tory  adherence.  Observing  state  reg¬ 
ulations  is  crucial  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  they  can  be  more  stringent  than 
federal  rules. 

Newspapers  should  minimize  lia- 


agreement,  Banta  stressed  that  “AM 
has  no  intention  of  selling  all  or  part  of 
our  business  —  and  certainly  not  any 
part  of  Harris  Graphics.” 

AM  International  acquired  Harris 
in  June  1986,  and  the  big  press  manu¬ 
facturer  accounts  for  about  half  of  the 
corporation’s  revenue. 

Komori  has  been  after  AM  Interna¬ 
tional  to  operate  a  joint  venture  since 
last  summer,  according  to  Banta. 

He  said  the  company  “listened,” 
but  decided  the  proposals  were  unac¬ 
ceptable.  Among  the  reasons:  They 
would  have  given  Komori,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  bank-note  presses,  virtual 
control  of  Harris  Graphics,  Banta 
asserted. 

In  the  fall,  Banta  said,  Komori  told 
the  American  company  it  was  buying 
up  AM  International  stock  —  pur¬ 
chases  that  apparently  quickened 
when  AM  International  stock  fell 
along  with  other  companies  in  the 
Black  Monday  crash. 

Though  Komori  told  the  company 
the  stock  purchases  were  only  an 
investment,  Banta  stated  they  were 
regarded  as  “coercion.” 

bility  by  destroying  the  hazardous 
characteristics  of  waste,  he  declared. 

“I  think  it’s  prudent  to  incinerate 
when  possible,”  Anglehart  asserted. 

The  environmental  litigation  spe¬ 
cialist  speculated  that  many  nonhaz- 
ardous  substances  will  likely  be 
termed  hazardous  in  five  years.  In 
light  of  retroactive  liability,  even 
SQGs  are  urged  to  look  ahead  and  act 
now. 

Regarding  potential  Superfund  lia¬ 
bility,  Anglehart  advised  companies 
to  save  all  insurance  policies  from  the 
last  20  to  25  years.  Since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  last  year,  according  to  Angle¬ 
hart,  all  insurors  have  excluded  pollu¬ 
tion  coverage. 

Because  all  documents  are  discov¬ 
erable  in  the  course  of  litigation, 
Anglehart  believes  that  for  certain 
auditing  operations,  oral  briefings 
should  suffice.  Where  no  record  or 
report  is  required,  Anglehart  con¬ 
cluded,  the  “best  thing  in  this  field  is 
to  create  no  document.” 

Adobe  signs 
deal  with  NEC 

Adobe  Systems  Inc.  has  licensed 
Japan’s  NEC  Corp.  for  use  of  its 
Kanji  PostScript  interpreter. 

NEC  is  a  supplier  of  personal  com¬ 
puters  in  Japan. 
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Any  way  you  look  at  it... 


The  Editor  &  Publisher 
1987-1988  Review  &  Forecast  Issue 
is  an  excellent  course-setter 
for  the  newspaper  industry. 

Launch  your  1988  promotion  program  with  your  advertising  in  this 
informative  lead-off  issue,  published  January  2,  1988. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  editorial  content  that  will  provide  you  with  a  fine 
environment  and  high  readership  for  your  message  to  E&P’s  influential 
audience.  .  . 

•  Changes  of  ownership  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  properties  during  ’87. 

•  Review  of  industry  trends  and  activities 
and  projections  for  1988. 

•  Review  of  production  developments  in  1987 
with  projections  for  1988. 

Your  early  space  reservation  will  be  appreciated.  Advertising  rates:  Page, 
$2340;  half  page,  $1390;  third-page,  $990;  sixth-page,  $630,  or  your  E&P 
contract  rates  apply. 

Deadlines:  Space  —  December  23,  1987  •  Copy  —  December  28, 1987 
Editor  &  Publisher  •  11  W.  19th  St.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10011  212  •  675  •  4380 
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He  visits  the  Soviet  Union  and  Far  East 

Cartoonist/CWS  exec  Jerry  Robinson  made  several  ‘Views  of  the 
World’  agreements  on  his  trips  to  Moscow,  Taiwan,  and  Japan 


Seated  from  left  to  right  during  a  discussion  in  Moscow  ore  Jerry  Robinson,  Center 
for  Soviet-Americon  Dialogue  executive  council  member  Barbara  Marx  Hubbard, 
CSAD  director  Rama  J.  Vernon,  and  an  unidentified  Soviet  speaker. 


By  David  Astor 

When  Jerry  Robinson  visited  the 
Soviet  Union,  Taiwan,  and  Japan 
during  the  past  three  months,  he 
brought  back  many  fond  memories  — 
and  several  ground-breaking  agree¬ 
ments. 

The  Cartoonists  and  Writers  Syndi¬ 
cate  editorial  cartoonist/editorial 
director  was  in  Moscow  for  only  nine 
days  in  September.  But  by  the  time  he 
departed,  three  major  Soviet  publica¬ 
tions  had  agreed  to  buy  “Views  of  the 
World”  editorial  cartoons  from  CWS. 

“I  found  that  the  impact  of  glasnost 
[openness]  is  absolutely  extraordi¬ 
nary  over  there,”  said  Robinson, 
whose  New  York  City-based  syndi¬ 
cate  distributes  “Views”  to  more 
than  100  newspapers. 

This  roundup  —  culled  each  week 
from  the  submissions  of  103  major 
artists  from  some  40  countries  —  was 
originally  syndicated  only  to  U.S. 
papers.  But  starting  about  a  year  ago, 
“Views”  was  also  sold  to  publica¬ 
tions  in  other  countries  such  as 
Canada,  England,  Finland,  France, 
India,  and  Norway. 

Now,  beginning  next  month, 
“Views”  cartoons  will  also  appear 
regularly  in  the  Soviet  daily  newspa¬ 
per  Izvestia  (which  already  ran  some 
of  the  drawings  this  fall)  as  well  as  in 
the  Krokodil  and  New  Times  maga¬ 
zines.  And  selected  “Views”  draw¬ 
ings  on  scientific  and  environmental 
issues  will  run  in  the  U.S.S.R.’s  XX 
Century  and  Peace  magazine. 

In  a  reciprocal  agreement,  cartoons 
from  the  Soviet  publications  will 
appear  in  other  countries  via  the 
“Views”  package. 

Vladimir  Nadein,  who  was  Izves- 
tia’s  foreign  editor  in  September 
before  moving  to  a  different  position, 
said  in  a  recent  letter  to  Robinson  that 
the  paper’s  deal  with  CWS  was  “the 
first  nongovernmental  agreement 
between  one  of  the  prominent  Soviet 
newspapers  and  [a]  private  American 
syndicate.”  He  added  that  “Views” 
cartoons  are  of  the  “highest  quality” 
and  cover  “very  important  subjects.” 

Robinson  on  his  trip  also  discussed 
the  possibility  of  having  three  books 
published  in  the  U.S.S.R.:  an  annual 


collection  of  “Views”  cartoons.  The 
1970s:  Best  Cartoons  of  the  Decade 
(McGraw-Hill),  and  Professor  Egg¬ 
head’s  Best  Riddles  (Simon  &  Schus¬ 
ter,  1973),  a  children’s  book  written 
by  Rose  Wyler  and  illustrated  by 
Robinson. 

“The  variety  and  extent  of  pub¬ 
lishing  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  tremen¬ 
dous,”  stated  Robinson,  who  has 
drawn  and  authored  about  30  books  in 
all. 

Robinson  was  not  the  only  Ameri¬ 
can  making  agreements  on  the  trip. 
The  87  tour  participants  —  including 
media,  performing  arts,  and  enter¬ 
tainment  industry  people  (such  as 
singer/actor  Kris  Kristofferson)  — 
broke  up  into  six  groups  and  ham¬ 
mered  out  plans  for  a  number  of  joint 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  projects. 

“There  was  a  very  exciting  spirit  of 
cooperation,”  commented  Robinson, 
who  was  co-chair  of  the  print  media 
group  with  New  Times  editor  Gatina 
Sidorova.  He  said  there  was  also  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  way 
U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  media  and  arts 
view  (and  stereotype)  each  other. 


Robinson  and  Bob  Taylor  in  Taiwan. 


Indeed,  the  theme  of  the  trip  was 
“Soviet-American  Images:  A  New 
Perspective.” 

During  his  Moscow  stay,  Robinson 
also  gave  a  slide  lecture  on  American 
political  cartoons  and  comics  and  met 
with  Soviet  cartoonists.  One  of  them 
was  Vyacheslav  Sysoyev,  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  a  labor  camp  for 
publishing  unauthorized  material  but 
was  released  after  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
came  to  power. 

Sysoyev’s  drawings  had  actually 
come  to  Robinson’s  attention  several 
years  before  when  a  friend  of  Syso¬ 
yev’s  smuggled  some  of  them  out 
when  emigrating  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Robinson  found  the  work 
“exceptional”  and  managed  to  get 
one  illustration  published  on  the  New 
York  Times  op-ed  page  and  two  car¬ 
toons  included  in  “Views  of  the 
World.”  Then  a  bank  account  with 
proceeds  from  these  sales  was  opened 
in  Sysoyev’s  name. 

When  Robinson  met  Sysoyev  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  he  showed  him  the 
published  drawings.  Sysoyev,  who 
had  no  idea  his  work  had  made  its  way 
to  America  and  who  had  never 
appeared  in  a  major  U.S.S.R.  publi¬ 
cation,  was  thrilled. 

Robinson  reported  that  he  is  going 
to  try  to  get  an  illustrated 
autobiographical  novel  by  Sysoyev 
published  in  the  U.S. 

The  CWS  creator/executive  also 
found  time  to  do  things  not  directly 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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From  an  award-winning  collegiate  cartoonist  to  the 
editorial  page  staff  of  The  Birmingham  News  took  just 
a  few  quick  brushstrokes  for  Mark  Cullum 
He's  young;  his  perspective  is  fresh;  but  most 
importantly,  his  jabs  hit  their  target  and  get  resound¬ 
ing  laughs. 

His  cartoons,  plus  those  of  our  other  11  cartoon¬ 
ists— Steve  Kelley,  Paul  Rigby,  Bruce  Beattie, 
Clay  Bennett,  Mike  Luckovich,  Gary  Markstein, 
j.D.  Crowe,  Pat  Crowley,  Bob  Englehart,  Scott  Willis 


and  Ken  Alexander— have  appeared  in  People  maga¬ 
zine,  the  New  York  Times,  Time  and  Newsweek. 

Copley  cartoonists  are  a  big  draw  for  900  subscrib¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  To  draw  your 
own  conclusions,  call  toll-free  800-445-4555*  for  a  free 
sample  of  our  Editorial  Cartoon  package,  available 
camera-ready  daily,  weekly  or  monthly. 

Get  the  package  that  ties  up  readership  and  reve¬ 
nues.  The  one  with  the  draw  of  our  controversial 
cartoonists. 


COPLEY 

P.O.  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112 

"Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 


. .  No  one  ever  accomplished  much 
evil  while  people  were  giggling  at  him. 
Part  of  my  job  is  to  make  sure  the  laugh¬ 
able  get  laughed  at . . ^ 
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(Continued  from  page  54) 

related  to  cartooning.  He  saw  the  first 
Marc  Chagall  exhibition,  the  first 
exhibition  of  painters  (including 
abstract  and  expressionist  artists) 
previously  not  approved  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  first  open-air  jazz 
concert  in  Gorky  Park  —  three  events 
that  would  not  have  taken  place  in  the 
pre-glasnost  U.S.S.R. 

Robinson  also  encountered  artists 
openly  selling  their  works  on  the 
street,  watched  two  impromptu  jazz 
sessions  among  Soviet  and  American 
musicians,  talked  with  a  group  of 
World  War  II  veterans  meeting  at  his 
hotel,  visited  the  grave  of  Nikita 
Khrushchev,  walked  around  Red 
Square  at  night,  rode  the  spectacular 
Moscow  subway  system  (where  the 
stations  have  chandeliers),  and  ate  an 
“excellent”  pizza  in  downtown  Mos¬ 
cow. 

The  87  participants  on  the  trip  were 
invited  by  the  nonprofit  Center  for 
Soviet-American  Dialogue  of  Belle¬ 
vue,  Wash.,  and  were  guests  of  the 
Soviet  Peace  Committee  of  Moscow. 

Scheduled  for  February  1-5  is  a 
reciprocal  trip  in  which  Soviet  media 
and  arts  people  will  visit  America. 
The  “Soviet-American  Citizens’ 
Summit”  will  take  place  in  New  York 
City  and  Washington,  D.C. 

After  about  a  month  back  in  the 
U.S.,  Robinson  headed  to  the  Far 
East  in  October  along  with  Dallas 
Times  HeraldfSorth  America  Syndi¬ 
cate  editorial  cartoonist  Bob  Taylor. 
They  and  their  wives  were  invited  by 
the  Cartoonist  Association  of  the 
Republic  of  China  and  the  Japan  Car¬ 
toonists  Association  (JCA),  with  the 
trip  sponsored  by  the  Asia  Founda¬ 
tion. 

During  his  three-week  Asian  stay, 
Robinson  reached  agreements  with 
The  Journalist  magazine  of  Taiwan 
and  the  Japan  Times  newspaper  to 
become  “Views”  clients,  and  negoti¬ 
ations  are  in  process  with  other  major 
papers. 

He  also  made  contact  with  several 
editorial  cartoonists  about  becoming 
“Views”  contributors,  and  one  of 
those  agreeing  was  Keiichi  Makino  — 
the  principal  political  cartoonist  for 
Tokyo’s  huge  Yomiuri  Shimbun 
paper  and  director  of  the  JCA. 

Robinson  gave  Taiwan  and  Japan  a 
taste  of  American  editorial  cartooning 
by  sending  over  57  drawings  that  were 
mounted  into  exhibitions.  The  artists 
represented  included  Tony  Auth,  Jim 
Berry,  Paul  Conrad,  Jeff  Danziger, 
Jules  Feiffer,  Ed  Gamble,  Etta 
Hulme,  Dick  Locher,  Jim  Morin,  Ed 
Stein,  Paul  Szep,  and  Garry  Trudeau 


Robinson  and  Taiwan  cartoonist  associ¬ 
ation  president  Lee  Shan. 


as  well  as  Robinson  and  Taylor. 
Robinson  said  he  hoped  to  eventually 
bring  exhibitions  of  Taiwanese  and 
Japanese  cartoons  to  the  U.S. 

In  the  beginning  of  their  Asia  stay, 
Robinson  and  Taylor  participated  in  a 
roundtable  discussion  with  Taiwan¬ 
ese  cartoonists.  And  they  also  gave 
lectures  in  Taiwan  and  Japan,  with 
Taylor  talking  about  an  American  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist’s  typical  day  and 
Robinson  speaking  about  the  history 
and  evolution  of  American  cartoon¬ 
ing. 

Robinson  also  had  an  unexpected 
lecture  offer.  University  of  Tokyo 
professor  Kosei  Ono  saw  an  article 
about  Robinson  in  a  Japanese  paper 
and  invited  him  to  speak  to  his  stu¬ 
dents.  One  of  the  course  books,  it 
turned  out,  was  a  history  of  comics 
written  by  Robinson  in  1974. 

The  visiting  lecturer  began  his  talk, 
then  waited  for  Ono  to  translate.  But 
Robinson  heard  nothing.  So  he  con¬ 
tinued,  figuring  that  he  hadn’t  yet  said 
enough.  Still  nothing.  Then  Robinson 
told  Ono  that  “the  students  wouldn’t 
know  what  the  heck  is  going  on”  if 
they  didn’t  hear  the  lecture  in  Japan¬ 
ese.  At  which  point  the  students  —  all 
of  whom  spoke  English  —  burst  out 
laughing. 

Robinson  also  toured  Taipei’s  huge 
Cuckoo’s  Nest  studio,  which  pro¬ 
duces  about  250  animated  films  a 
year.  Robinson  said  the  studio  will 
collaborate  with  him  on  a  Professor 
Egghead  project  and  that  CN  presi¬ 
dent  James  Wang  commissioned  him 
to  create  a  new  character  for  a  tv 
series. 


Robinson  and  Keiichi  Makino  in  Japan. 


Other  memorable  moments  for 
Robinson  included  seeing  a  famous 
artist  he  had  first  met  when  visiting 
Japan  three  decades  ago,  dodging  the 
aggressive  drivers  in  Taipei,  marvel¬ 
ing  at  the  much  more  polite  drivers  of 
Japan,  and  riding  the  clean  and  effi¬ 
cient  subways  and  trains  in  the  latter 
country. 

Robinson  found  other  similarities 
on  his  two  trips  besides  the  excellent 
mass  transit  systems  in  Japan  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  noted  that  the  eas¬ 
ing  of  martial  law  in  Taiwan  has 
created  certain  glasnost-like  condi¬ 
tions  there,  and  that  people  in  all  three 
countries  showed  “extraordinary 
hospitality.”  One  cartoonist  in  Japan, 
for  instance,  presented  Robinson 
with  a  bas-relief  work  made  from  a 
photograph  of  Robinson  and  his  wife 
Gro. 

Robinson  has  been  an  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  since  1961.  The  past  president 
of  the  Association  of  American  Edito¬ 
rial  Cartoonists  and  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society  also  did  the  “Flubs  & 
Fluffs”  feature  for  the  New  York 
News  for  a  number  of  years. 

His  CWS  syndicate  —  based  at  67 
Riverside  Dr.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10024 
—  was  founded  in  1978.  And  “Views 
of  the  World”  was  introduced  in  1984 
(see  E&P's  August  18  issue  of  that 
year).  Robinson  noted  that  “Views” 
subscribers,  in  addition  to  receiving 
the  regular  weekly  roundup,  can 
order  foreign  editorial  cartoons  on  a 
specific  subject  any  time  they  want. 
Nonsubscribers  can  do  this,  too,  for 
an  extra  research  fee. 


A  list  of  new  books 

A  number  of  books  by  syndicated 
creators  have  been  released  recently. 
They  include; 

Doonesbury  Deluxe  by  Garry  Tru¬ 
deau  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
(Owl  Books/Henry  Holt  and  Com¬ 
pany). 

Male  Call  and  40th  anniversary 
Steve  Canyon  collections  by  Milt 
Caniff  of  North  America  Syndicate 
and  King  Features  Syndicate  (Kitchen 
Sink  Press). 

If  You  Can’t  Say  Something  Nice 
by  columnist  Calvin  Trillin  of  King 
(Ticknor  &  Fields). 

Copley  News  Service  columnist 
Letitia  Baldrige’s  Complete  Guide  to 
a  Great  Social  Life  (Rawsort  Associ¬ 
ates). 

Occupied  Territory  by  columnist 
Cal  Thomas  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  (Wolgemuth  &  Hyatt). 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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A  locally  created 
spread  marking  the 
33rd  anniversary  of 
'Marmaduke'  by 
Brad  Anderson  of 
United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  appeared  in 
the  November  7 
'Cavalcade  of  Com¬ 
ics'  section  in  the 
Chronicle-Herald 
and  Mail-Star,  Hali¬ 
fax,  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada.  The  color 
page  was  designed 
by  Owen  McCarron, 
who  contacted  car¬ 
toonists,  syndicates, 
and  others  to  get  the 
art.  Even  Nancy 
Reagan  responded 
with  a  photo  of  her 
dog  Rex.  McCarron 
frequently  creates 
unusual  layouts  for 
'Cavalcade.' 


(Continued  from  previous  page) 

Vi/e’ve  Been  Framed!  by  editorial 
cartoonist  Dan  Wasserman  of  the 
Boston  Globe  and  LATS  (Faber  & 
Faber). 

Mr.  Gazoo:  A  Cartoon  History  of 
the  Reagan  Era  by  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  Tom  Toles  of  the  Buffalo  News  and 
Universal  (Pantheon). 

The  Reagan  Chronicles:  A  Cartoon 
Carnival  by  editorial  cartoonist 
Dwane  Powell  of  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer  and  LATS  (Algonquin). 

And  United  Media  senior  vice 
president  and  editorial  director  David 
Hendin  has  written  Guide  to  Biblical 
Coins  (Amphora  Books). 

New  satirical  feature 

“Dear  Daffy”  —  a  new  weekly 
humor  column  satirizing  advice  fea¬ 
tures  —  is  being  self-syndicated  by 
Jack  Posner,  216  Ellesmere  East, 
Deerfield  Beach,  Fla.  33441. 

Posner  has  also  written  the  “Capi¬ 
tol  Comedy”  and  “Potomac  Fever” 
political  spoofs.  The  latter  was  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  old  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate. 

Two  reader  surveys 

“Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate  won  a  recent  poll  of 
7,255  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  read¬ 
ers. 

The  next  four  finishers  were  “The 


Family  Circus”  by  Bil  Keane  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  “Drabble”  by 
Kevin  Fagan  of  United,  “Marma¬ 
duke”  by  Brad  Anderson  of  United, 
and  “Marvin”  by  Tom  Armstrong  of 
North  America  Syndicate. 

Also,  “Hi  and  Lois”  by  Mort 
Walker  and  Dik  Browne  of  King  and 
“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  by  Bill  Watter- 
son  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate  were 
purchased  recently  by  the  Kansas 
City  Times  after  readers  were 
surveyed.  “Zippy  the  Pinhead”  by 
Bill  Griffith  of  King  was  added  to  the 
paper  at  the  same  time. 

SNS  is  on  computer 

Subscribers  to  the  Associated 
Press  DataFeature  wire  can  now 
receive  Smithsonian  News  Service 
directly  on  their  computers. 

SNS  —  based  at  Arts  &  Industries 
Bldg,  Rm.  2410,  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.C.  20560  —  is  a 
free  service  that  provides  four  fea¬ 
tures  a  month  on  topics  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  history,  and  contemporary 
life.  Photos  are  included. 

Specifically,  recent  stories  have 
covered  subjects  such  as  self-taught 
artists,  the  origins  of  life  on  Earth,  the 
World  War  II  detention  of  Japanese- 
Americans,  and  efforts  to  contact 
other  intelligent  life  in  the  universe. 

SVA  cartoon  exhibit 

“Contribution  to  Comics”  —  an 


exhibit  of  cartooning  created  by 
alumni  of  the  School  of  Visual  Arts  — 
will  run  December  8-22  at  the  SVA 
Museum,  209  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York 
City. 

At  the  show’s  December  8  opening 
recep^tion,  SVA  chairman  of  the 
board  Silas  H.  Rhodes  will  receive  a 
“Certificate  of  Esteem”  award  from 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society  to 
mark  the  school’s  40th  anniversary. 

Among  those  presenting  the  award 
will  be  NCS  honorary  chairman  and 
“Steve  Canyon”  creator  Milt  Caniff 
of  North  America  Syndicate  and  King 
Features  Syndicate  and  NCS  presi¬ 
dent  and  “The  Lockhorns”/” Agatha 
Crumm”/“What  A  Guy!”  creator  Bill 
Hoest  of  King. 

A  stuffed  deer  story 

A  story  about  a  stuffed  deer  used  by 
Tennessee  game  wardens  to  catch 
law-breaking  hunters  is  being  syndi¬ 
cated  by  Andrew  Roblin. 

The  piece  —  which  comes  with 
photos  and  is  customized  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  other  states  using  stuffed  deer 
—  has  already  appeared  in  the  Albu¬ 
querque  Journal,  Bangor  (Maine) 
Daily  News,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Houston  Chronicle,  Indianapolis 
Star,  Tampa  Tribune,  Washington 
Post,  and  a  number  of  other  papers. 

Roblin  —  based  at  608  Cathy  Jo  Ct . , 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37211  —  has  also 
written  still-available  syndicated 
newspaper  stories  about  a  Tennessee 
town  that  is  the  “capital  of  used 
clothes”  and  about  Nashville’s  coun¬ 
try  music  battle.  And  he  has  penned 
pieces  for  magazines  such  as  Playboy 
and  New  York. 

International  stories 

The  second  issue  of  WittyWorld, 
the  “international  cartoon  maga¬ 
zine,”  has  been  published. 

Included  are  stories  and  columns 
about  the  history  of  American  politi¬ 
cal  cartooning,  finding  the  right  syndi¬ 
cate,  Creators  Syndicate,  and  the 
Museum  of  Cartoon  Art  in  Rye 
Brook,  N.Y. 

The  magazine  —  based  at  P.O.  Box 
1458,  North  Wales,  Pa.  19454  —  now 
has  editors  in  36  countries,  according 
to  publisher/editor-in-chief  Joseph  G. 
Szabo. 

NEA  comic  turns  15 

“Frank  and  Ernest,”  the  Bob 
Thaves  comic  syndicated  to  over 
1 ,000  papers  by  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  has  reached  its  15th 
anniversary. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


VIDEO 

WHAT'S  NEW  ON  VIDEO 
Well-received  weekly  column  spotlight¬ 
ing  what's  available  on  videocassette. 
Samples  and  rates  upon  request.  Our 
6th  year.  VIDEOFILE,  7  Utica  St.,  Quin¬ 
cy,  MA  02169,  (617)  786-8669. 

ENERGY 

"ENERGY  EXCERPT."  Great  for  how-to, 
auto  and  home  sections.  FREE  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers.  Illustrated,  camera- 
ready  energy  tips  in  attractive  1  and 
2-column  formats.  Produced  as  public 
service  by  California  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion.  Roy  Heatly/Associates,  2131 
Capitol  Avenue,  Sacramento,  CA 
95816.  (916)  442-5000. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  12th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

REAL  ESTATE 

INMAN  REAL  ESTATE 

NEWS  FEATURES 

Cartoon,  graphic  service,  and  column 
(California  only).  Features  carried  by 
Miami  Herald,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
New  York  Daily  News,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  San  Diego  IJnion  and  many 
others.  Call  or  write  Bradley  Inman, 
5321  Manila  Ave..  Oakland,  CA 
94618,  (415)  658-9252. 

SPORTS 

MOTORSPORTS  COLUMN  -  fastest 
growing  sport,  features  with  weekend 
TV  schedules  (in  season)  what  to  watch, 
predictions,  600  words,  weekly, 
samples,  rates.  Box  2590,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HEALTH 

"SENIOR  CLINIC".  Only  syndicated 
specialist-written  health  column 
addressing  medical  problems  of  your 
mature  (50  plus)  readers.  Weekly,  600 
words  ((i&A).  Sixth  year,  30  newspap¬ 
ers.  "Warm,  witty  authoritative,  excel¬ 
lent  reader  response"  (Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle).  Four  weeks' 
trial.  Samples,  rates.  Dr.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  H.F.M.  Literary  Enterprises  ,  P.O. 
Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 
T5J  2J7  (403)  973-2361. 

CAR  COLUMN 

Consumer  oriented  auto  column  that 
tells  the  good  and  the  bad.  FREE.  Reply 
Car  Column,  905  Spray  Ave.,  Mays 
Landing,  NJ  08330  or  (609) 
927-6168. 

Buy 

the  E&P 
Market  Guide 
for  latest 
marketing 
facts. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

INDEPENDENT  DAILY  OWNERS 
IN  REGION  5 

You  don't  want  to  sell  your  newspaper 
but  its  a  struggle  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
competition  or  earn  a  decent  profit.  We 
may  be  able  to  help!  Increased  profit, 
retention  of  ownership,  competitive 
edge,  an  increased  value  of  your  busi¬ 
ness  are  what  we  can  offer.  We  are  a 
newspaper  company  that  has  a  new  and 
better  idea.  Call  or  write  me  to  explore 
what  we  can  do  for  you.  Tom  Shaw, 
Shaw  Newspapers,  113  Peoria,  Dixon, 
IL  61021.  (815)  284-2222. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established, 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037; 
(413)  477-6009. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights:  or  write  Box 
3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No 
obligation  of  course. 

BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


Bruce  Wright-Media  Consultants 
27  Years  Publishing  Experience 
(916)  988-8959  -  P.O.  Box  910 
Orangevale  (Sacramento)  CA  95662 


Buyers  or  Sellers.  Contact  Dick  Briggs. 
No  obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGr& 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  579,  Landrum,  SC 
29356,  (803)  457-3846. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*6rokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
(614)  889-9747  (614)  889-2659 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO. 

36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consultation-Appraisal 
Financial  Planning 
Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  1708 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


Saies  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
PO  Box  161503 
Austin,  TX  78716-1503 
(512)  476-3950 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

James  M.  Adkins,  Sr. 

JMA  Consultants 
Newspaper/Consultants 
All  Phases 

8102  Windwood  Way 
Parker,  CO  80134 
(303)  841-4087 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

AWARD-WINNING  county-seat  weekly 
(circulation  5,000)  in  rapidly  growing 
suburban  county.  Zone  3.  Known  for 
quality  community  journalism  and 
aggressive  editorial  ^licy.  Tired  owners 
seek  managing  partner  or  buyout.  Box 
2565,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MASSACHUSETTS  weekly  group, 
grossing  $250,000.  Please  write: 
BARRY  FRENCH,  Broker  -  Appraiser, 
Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
Beach  city  weekly  newspaper  grossing 
$300,00(1;  priced  at  $150,000.  Owner 
ill,  must  sell.  Terms. 

Desert  city,  isolated  area,  paper  gross¬ 
ing  $175,000;  half  is  job  printing. 
Good  profit.  Available  for  gross. 
$35,000  down.  Ideal  husband-wife 
operation.  Terms. 

Beach  city  adjudicated  weekly.  Gross¬ 
ing  $105,000;  for  sale  at  $105,000. 
Terms. 

High  desert,  long  established  weekly. 
Isolated  area.  Available  for  gross, 
$105,000.  Good  husband-wife  setup. 
Terms. 

Karl  Wray,  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


Southeast  Texas  weekly,  sales  increas¬ 
ing,  asking  $180K. 

Newspaper  group,  gross  sales  $620K, 
includes  web  plant,  real  estate.  We 
have  others,  free  list.  ATN,  Inc.,  Bill  or 
Ed  Berger,  PO  Box  161503,  Austin,  TX 
78716-1503,  (512)  476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  group 
seeks  to  purchase  large  circulation 
weeklies  or  groups  of  weeklies.  Present 
management  given  option  to  remain. 
Write  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Profitable  small  town  weekly  newspap¬ 
er.  Prefer  Colorado  but  will  consider  any 
really  good,  sound,  profitable  situation. 
Prefer  paper  with  7,000  to  10,000 
circulation  doing  around  500,00(j  but 
would  consider  smaller  operation.  Inter¬ 
ested  only  in  100%  ownership  in  one 
buy.  Should  be  financially  clean,  effi¬ 
cient.  well  managed  and  with  good 
personnel  who  would  stay.  Would  prefc 
a  situation  where  an  individual  (not  the 
owner)  would  stay  on  as  general  mana¬ 
ger.  VVill  pay  premium  for  ideal  situa¬ 
tion.  Cash  available,  no  financing 
needed  or  desired.  Box  2571,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  35  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  Cana¬ 
da  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  we  are 
aggressively  seeking  acquisitions  of 
daily  newspapers,  circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  Contact: 

David  Radler 
American  Publishing  Co. 
Division  of  Hollinger  Inc. 

1827  W.  5th  Ave. 

Vancouver,  B.C.  V6J  1P5 

(604)  732-4443 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

EXCEPTIONAL  QUALITY  periodical. 
First  time  offer.  Established  8  years 
exclusive  in  its  region.  Explosive  growth 
area.  Southeast  Florida.  Statewide- 
regional  recognition  and  linkages.  Some 
paid.  Gross  sales  in  exess  of  $280,000. 
Send  inquiries  to  Box  2438,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


THE  COMPUTER  FORMAT 
is  THE  lay  reader  column  about  Person¬ 
al  Computing.  Use  alone  or  in  series. 
$3.00  each  or  $30.00  for  Volume  I  (12 
cols.)  Call  or  write  for  samples. 

SYNDICATION  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

PO  Box  1000,  BIXBY,  OK  74008 
(918)  366-6532 


COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS 

CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  CONSULTANT 
Tom  Christian  (813)  931-3649. 

WE  TALK  newspaper  production  AND 
computer  systems.  Let  ALPHA  help  you 
with  your  system  search,  selection  and/ 
or  Installation.  Call  ALPHA  computer 
consulting,  1-800-637-4663,  then  at 
the  tone  dial  25742  (ALPHA). 


_ INVESTMENTS _ 

GROWING  CITY  BUSINESS  MAGAZINE 
needs  capital  to  expand  in  high-tech 
white  collar  university  market.  Potential 
high  profit.  Inquiries  Mr.  Heath  (217) 
356-8110. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT 

PROFESSIONAL 
CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT 
Our  consultation  is  accomplished  in 
professional  manner  without  disruption 
in  the  circulation  dept. 

Our  goal  is  to  reduce  your  expenses  and 
simultaneously  increase  your 
circulation. 

Our  study  covers  home  delive^,  street 
sales,  circulation  promotion  and 
marketing. 

We  also  study  collections,  service,  CS 
systems,  office  procedures  and  field 
activities. 

We  have  been  successful  with  10,000 
daily  to  500,000  D/S.  We  have  many 
references  for  your  inspection.  Call  in 
complete  confidence  to: 

Professsional  Circulation 
Consultants 
(201)  232-2756 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

150  PLUS  Top  Circulation  Ideas  of 
1987!  Same  day  mailing  service.  Full 
money  back  guarantee!  Send  $15  to: 
Jack  Einreinhof,  136  Yorkshire  Circle, 
Lynchburg,  VA  24502-2757. 

BURKE  CIRCULATION  SERVICES  - 
Sales,  Distribution,  Promotion.  Short  or 
Long  term  basis. 

(516)  588-2735 


DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
Leader  in  Newspaper  Telemarketing 
Toll  Free  l-(800)  247-2338 


PROFESSIONALISM  AND  POSITIVE 
public  relations  in  boy  crew  and  tele¬ 
phone  sales.  In  house  or  outside  prog¬ 
rams.  Any  size  newspaper.  Permanent, 
temporary  or  periodic  service.  National¬ 
ly  recognized  in  youth  and  adult  sales 
motivation.  (314)  282-0974. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS  TIME  available.  Web  Black  and 
White  or  non-heatset  process  color. 
Deep  South,  modern  plant.  Competitive 
prices.  Ship  anywhere.  Contact  John 
Hancock  (205)  792-0099. 


_ CONSULTANTS _ 

CHESHIRE  LABELS.  1  up  to  4  up. 
Family-owned  business  will  maintain 
mailing  list  and  generate  computerized 
labels.  Reasonable  rates.  Call  Joe  Shan¬ 
non,  Shannon’s  Data  Service,  (502) 
361-8250. 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

ASSOCIATED  WEB 
TECHNOLOGY  INCORPORATED 
Web  Press  installation  service  and 
repair  training  and  start-ups.  Specializ¬ 
ing  in  Harris  and  Goss  presses. 

Larry  Welch,  Route  3,  Box  153,  Tuttle, 
OK  73089.  1-800-338-9656. 

WEB  SPECIALIST-Press  Repair,  Relo¬ 
cation,  Erection.  Personnel  Training 
and  Start-ups.  Reasonable  Rates. 

Hank  Bustos  (301)  521-5178 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  TERMINALS 

2  CSI  1 1/70  CPUs.  29  CSI-105  and  10 
CSI-103  terminals.  Inquiries  to  Mr. 
David  Blizzard,  The  Toronto  Sun 
Publishing  Corp.,  333  King  St.,  E., 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5A3X5  Canada. 
(416)  947-2348. 


4-Harris  1420  terminals.  Good  for 
spare  parts  -  as  is  -  must  go.  Make  us  an 
offer.  Call  Mike  Cooper,  Daily  News, 
(507)  334-1853. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUEEZE  LENSES  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

CROSFIELD  HASTECH  3  HS-2330 
CPU’s  6  magician  terminals. 

No  reasonable  offer  will  be  refused.  Call 
today.  (813)  923-3635. 


MAILROOM _ 

227  S  1985  Muller  newspaper  inserter. 
(818)  885-5995. 


24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim,  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)869-2844. 

LONG  LIFE  PLASTIC  PALLETS 
Supplying  "Super  D"  40  x  48  Pallets  to 
Mailrooms,  Nationwide  Since  1972. 
PDQ  PLASTICS  INC.,  (201)  823-0270. 
PO  BOX  1001-EP,  Bayonne,  NJ 
07002. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

5  EPIC  Circulators,  Model  301, 
refrigerated,  with  Bal-Control. 

News  King  KJ4  folder  with  15  HP  drive. 
2  EMTEK  air  shafts.  No  30011  fo  Color 
King  press.  New. 

InterWeb  Systems-  (305)  277-9010. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Texas  Weekly  Bites  The  Dust! 
Complete  stat  camera/darkroom:  NuArc 
SB2024  camera,  P2500  processor, 
GAM  D1  densitometer,  $8500/total. 
Photo  darkroom:  Omega  ProLab  B66 
enlarger,  trays,  filters,  etc.  $500.  7  foot 
long  pasteup  table  with  40  page  slots,  2 
drawers  and  shelves.  Real  nice.  $500. 
6  TRS80  Model  12  Computers.  Work 
reat  with  IDC  typesetting  package. 
4000.  (Bank  says  all  prices  are 
firm...)  Call  R.J.  Rock.  (214) 
257-1057  or  (817)  792-3734. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


7  MDT-350’s,  $500  each; 

2  Trendsetters,  $2,000  each; 

1  Permakwik  processor,  $1500; 
Package,  $7500  -  make  offer; 

Deming  Headlight,  Box  881,  Deming, 
NM  88031.  (505)  546-2611. 

A  Sacrifice  Sale,  Compugraphic  IV  (B) 
6-72  points;  first  year  not  used,  2nd 
year  1/2  day;  3rd,  4th,  5th  year  1/2  day 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday.  2 
Compukwik  processors.  20  New  type¬ 
faces,  40  slightly  used  typefaces;  2  new 
take-up  cassettes.  The  type  alone  is 
worth  this  package  price  $2,500.00. 
(919)  471-6333. 


BUY/SELL/BROKER  reconditioned  CG 
typesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 
CG  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 
(215)439-1942  Telex  846239 

CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESEHERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


CG  8600  $25,900  or  $625  mth. 
MCS-lOO  w/2  workstations  $9,950  or 
$245.00  mth.  Edit  7770  HR  $5,950 
or  $150.00  mth.  CG  8216  w/MCS5 
$9,950  or  $245.00  mth.  Rebuilt  90 
warranty.  Jeff  (216)  729-2858. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  8600,  45  pica  with 
fonts.  $17,000  or  best  offer.  (813) 
484-2611,  Bob  Vedder. 


TRENDSETTER  812  HR,  $2250; 
EDIT  7900  HR  $2250; 
UNISETTER  HR,  7  Strips,  $2000. 
BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHIC  8400  Phototypeset¬ 
ter  with  8400  Ruling  Option  for 
$13,000.  Purchased  new  three  years 
ago  and  has  been  under  Compugraphic 
Maintenance  Agreement  since 
purchased.  Also  available  a  Selectline 
PermaDry  for  $1,750.00.  Three  years 
old  and  in  perfect  operating  condition. 
Contact  Shelton  Prince,  The  Selma 
Times-Journal,  PO  Box  611,  Selma,  AL 
36702-0611.(205)  875-2110. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  8400  photo  unit  with 
1982  Modular  Composition  System: 
Controller,  CRT,  keyboard,  disk  drives 
with  telecommunications,  8400  printer 
and  Compuquick  developer  $20,900 
call  (507)  457-1311  or  write  Norwest 
Bank  Winona,  N.A.,  PO  Box  207,  Wino- 
na,  MN  55987. 


HARRIS  MICROSTAR  1250  w/Mob 
Winter  Board,  $3000; 

HARRIS  MICROSTOR  1250,  $2000; 
HARRIS  1420  TERMINAL,  $2000. 
BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

ONE  SYSTEM  TERMINALS;  PE  12’sat 
$1800,  PE  28’s  at  $2250  each; 

CG  8600,  45  Pica,  Ser./Par. 

Interface,  $16,000; 

2nd  unit  available  CG  8668,  $21,000. 
BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


PRESSES 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 
until  you  contact  Newman  International 
Web  Press  Sales  (913)  362-8888. 


TURNKEY,  QUOTATION  AVAILABLE 
25  -  Nohab  Ampress  Units  1970-5 
6-128  Page  Folders 
6-13  Side  Color  Humps 
25  -  Angle  Bar  Assemblies 
25  -  42^^  Fully  Automatic  Auto-pasters 
Modern  Electronic  Thristor  Drives 
70,000  CPH 

23  9/16"  Cut-off,  90°  Stagger 
Fitted  with  Magnetic  Shims 
Complete  Platemaking  system  available 
Complete  Mailroom  available 
All  Equipment  manufactured  1970-5 
Part  of  the  ^uipment  can  be  inspected 
on  edition 

Part  of  the  equipment  is  available 
immediately 

Box  2484,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HOLIDAYS  ARE  NEAR,,, 


For  the  December  26th  issue,  the 
deadlines  are: 


Thursday,  December  17th,  12  noon, 
for  line  ads. 

Tuesday,  December  15th, 
for  display  ads. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

II  West  19th  Street.  NY.  NY  1001 1.  (212)  6T.H280. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


_ PRESSES _ 

GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accesories. 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives 
Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder 

TKS  8  units  21  1/2”  (43”  circumfer¬ 
ence)  2  jaw  folders,  pasters  1977. 

Goss  Urbanite  1,000  Series,  7  mono, 
folder,  3  color  unit. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
3  Butler  Pasters,  1  Guilmont  1/4  folder 
&  trimmer. 

WANTED;  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


TWO  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
Each  consisting  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers  -  22  3/4” 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40”) 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K  &  F 
DILitho  saddles 

Electric  compensators,  skip 
slitter 

HOE  COLORMATIC  -  22  3/4”  cutoff 
8  -  units 

1  -  double  3:2  folder 
6  -  color  cylinders 

2  -  color  halfdecks 

8  -  fully  automatic  reels 

MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

4  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


•  HARRIS  1420  TERMINALS,  with 
cables.  $1,495  each.  5  for  $6,495. 
Perfect  condition,  running  on  our  floor. 
Norm  Hirsch  (312)  824-1111. 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

1  News  King  floor  unit 
fully  recon’d. 

2  News  King  units  "as  is”,  1964 

1  KJ6  1/2  and  1/4  page  folder 

4  Color  King  units  with  KJ6  folder, 
1972. 

5  Unit  News  King-KJ6,  1980 

6  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6  folder, 
1970 

2  Community  oil  lub.  press  with  Com. 
folder 

7  Unit  SSC,  1983,  21  1/2”,  4-high,  3 
floor  Com.  units  -  Excellent  condition 

13  Unit/4-folder  SC  &  SSC 
1975/1985.  Has  floor  units,  4-high, 
stacked  units,  four  105  COV 

4  Unit  Goss  Suburban  press  1100 

4  Unit  Goss  Urbanite  II,  21  1/2”  cut¬ 
off,  3  pasters,  1985  vintage 

V-15  A  doctor  add-on  units 

JF7  folder,  15  H.P. 

4  Unit  Harris  V-15A  cont.  feed,  JF7 

2  Units  Harris  V25 

1  JF4  1/2,  1/4  and  D.P.  folder  with  75 
H.P. 

4  Unit  Harris  V-700,  JFIO  splicer, 
infeeds,  shetter  &  heatset  pkg. 
Community  splicers  manufactured  by 
AMAL;  Imprinter 

CALL  US  IF  YOU'RE  CONSIDER- 

I^G  SELLING  YOUR  PRESS! 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


4-color  for  1650 

Available  Immediately.  Harris  4-color 
units.  Double  width,  22  3/4”  cutoff. 
Engineering  services  available  for  incor¬ 
porating  tese  units  into  your  pressline. 
ONE  Corp/Atlanta 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

HARRIS  REEL  STANDS  (4).  10  years 
old.  Available  immediately.  Best  offer. 
Call  Clarence  Gicker  (215)  622-8800. 


GOSS  URBANITE  II,  only  2  years  old. 
21  1/2  ”  cut-off,  60,000  pph. 

3  mono  units,  1  tricolor,  folder,  3 
pasters  plus  much  more.  Available 
immediately.  Offered  exclusively  by 
Inland  at  1-800-255-6746  or  (913) 
492-9050. 


Goss  Metro,  4  units,  1  deck,  1970 
Urbanite,  4  units,  2  3-colors 
Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders 
Suburban  1500,  8  units 
Suburban  1500,  4  units,  1975 
SSC,  8  units,  UOP,  1986 
SC,  4  units  (circ  register) 

Urbanite,  SC  add-on  folders 
Urbanite,  Community  units 
Harris  V15A,  5  units,  1983 
News  King  presses,  several  in  stock 
Enkel  linear  autopaster,  A203845 
Ca^  autopasters,  FP4540 
M.E.G.  D-200  flying  splicers  (4) 

Ebway  SD6000  splicers  (Community) 
ONE  Corp/Atlanta 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 

Goss  Suburban  1100  series,  5  units  2 
folders,  1/2  1/4  D.P.  available  immed. 
Will  break  up  press.  MIRACLE  INDUS- 
TRIES,  INC.  (203)  723-0928 _ 

HARRIS 

Harris  V15-A  add  on  units, 

Harris  V-25  add  on  units 
Harris  upper  former 

GOSS 

4  unit  community  SSC  21  1/2  ” 

5  unit  community  SSC  21  1/2  ” 

5  unit  community,  22  3/4  ” 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Goss/Harris  parts  in  stock. 

Cylinder  exchange  program  available. 
We  have  in  stock  V15-A,  V15-D,  V22, 
V25  Goss  community  cylinders  and 
copper  rollers. 

MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Telex  140186 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


The  CIbssified  Pages  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
move  mountains. ..of 
equipment,  supplies, 
services. ..for  the  news¬ 
paper  trade.  Call  us, 
when  you  need  Class 
ified. 


(212)  675-4380 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


_ PRESSES _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 
GOSS  COMMUNITY  3-Unit  press, 
running  side  register,  folder  w/  20  H.P. 
drive,  complete  press  with  all 

arrpccnriP^ 

GOSS  SC  FOLDER  rebuilt,  1/4  fold  tape 
delivery,  50  H.P.  Fincor. 

NEWSKING,  reconditioned  add-on  unit 
and  roll  stand.  1973  excellent 
condition. 

UPPER  FORMER,  Harris,  new  1979 
like  new.  Priced  to  sell. 

REBUILT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  Oil  bath 
presses,  add-on  units. 

All  machinery  is  on  our  floor  available 
for  immediate  delivery. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MACHINERY 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

Call  us  before  your  trade! 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N.  Sunset  Drive 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
Will  sell  as-is  reconditioned,  or  remanu¬ 
factured.  Extended  warranty  available 
on  remanufactured  equipment.  Will 
quote  F.O.B.  our  warehouse,  and  turn¬ 
key  installed  prices. 

Harris  V15A;  7  units,  1976 
Harris  JFl;  Folder  w/50  HP  Motor  & 
Drive 

Harris  JF7;  Folder,  w/upper  former 
Harris  JF4;  Folder 
Harris  VI 5A;  3  units,  1971 
Harris  V15A;  6  units,  1973 
King;  Color  King,  5  units,  KJ6  Folder, 
1970 

This  is  a  partial  list  of  our  ever  changing 
inventory.  Call  us  with  your  equipment 
needs. 

We  buy  Printing  Equipment 
PRESS  ENGINEERING  &  SALES,  INC. 
747  Lauren  Parkway 
Stone  Mountain,  Georgia  30086 
Telephone:  (404)  297-9218 
Telex:  154111/  154197  OCOM  UT 
Facsimilie:  (404)  393-2604 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


HARRIS 

-N-845,  8  units,  1-RBC2. 

-N-845,  5  units,  1-RBC2,  1974 
-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 
-V-15A,  4  units. 

-V-15  "Vanguard”,  2  units  (add-on) 
GOSS 

-Metro,  4  units,  1  half  deck,  22  3/4 
-Metroiiner,  2  units,  half  deck,  22 
-Goss  SSC  add  on  units  1980,  22  3/4 
-Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


FACULTY  POSITION  -  JOURNALISM 

Regional  campus  of  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  seeks  director  for  established 
print  Journalism  program,  effective 
September  1988.  Extensive  experience 
in  newspaper  field  and  graduate  degree 
in  Journalism  or  Mass  Communications 
required.  Expected  to  teach  courses  in 
reporting  and  editing,  feature  writing 
and  magazine  writing,  and  to  direct 
independent  studies  in  senior  writing 
projects  and  community  Journalism. 
Successful  college  teaching  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  VDT  desirable.  Position  also 
involves  directing  internship  program 
and  advising  student  newspaper. 
Tenure  track.  Salary  and  rank  depen¬ 
dent  on  qualifications.  Send  letter  of 
application,  resume,  official  transcripts 
and  at  least  three  letters  of  reference  to 
Carroll  Grimes,  Chair,  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  Humanities  Division,  University  of 
Pittsburgh  at  Johnstown,  Johnstown, 
PA  15904,  By  JANUARY  11,  1988. 
UPJ  is  an  Affirmative  Action,  Equal 
Opportunity  employer. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Effective  January  1,  1988 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $5.80  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $5.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $4.30  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WA4TED 

1  week  —  $3.70  p-r  line 

2  weeks  —  $J  OT  per  n.'e,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $;  . 60  per  lire,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $2.40  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.00  per  insertion  for  box  service. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$80  per 
column  inch;  2  to  4  times-$75  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  5  to  1 1  times, 
$70  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  12  or  more  times,  $60  per  column  inch, 
per  insertion. 

DEADLINE;  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street.  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
POSITION  VACANCY 
Journalism,  Public  Relations, 
Advertising 
Ball  State  University 
Muncie,  Indiana 

Description;  The  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  is  seeking  three  tenure-track 
professors  to  begin  September  1, 
1988.  Among  the  three,  the  teaching 
areas  of  public  relations,  advertising, 
and  news-editorial,  as  well  as  compan¬ 
ion  areas  of  journalism  law,  graphics, 
and  technolo^  should  be  covered.  The 
department  invites  candidates  in  any 
and  all  of  these  teaching  areas. 

Public  relations  includes  PR  principles, 
publicity  writing,  PR  evaluations,  case 
studies,  campaigns,  and  institutional 
publications. 

Advertising  includes  creative  courses 
such  as  copy  layout,  advanced  copywrit¬ 
ing  and  direct  response  advertising,  as 
well  as  introduction  to  advertising. 

News-editorial  includes  writing  and 
editing,  feature  writing,  advanced 
reporting  and  writing,  and  perhaps 
technical  writing  and  sports  writing. 

Journalism  law  includes  print-oriented 
understanding  of  law  rather  than  an 
emphasis  on  case  law.  Graphics 
includes  basic  print  graphics  and  a 
raduate  graphics  research  course, 
echnology  includes  remaining  current 
with  mema  technology  and  assisting 
other  faculty  in  its  integration  into 
course  work. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  Masters 
degree  and  at  least  10  years  of  media  or 
related  experience.  Preferred  Qualifica¬ 
tions:  Ph.D.  degree  and  professional 
experience.  Rank  and  salary  are  negoti¬ 
able.  Ten  years  of  outstanding  media 
experience  or  related  work  may  give 
candidate  a  doctorial  equivalency.  Send 
vita,  names  of  three  references  and  offi¬ 
cial  transcripts  to  Dr.  Earl  L.  Conn, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism, 
Ball  State  University,  Muncie,  IN 
47306.  Review  of  applications  will 
begin  Februa^  1,  1988  and  continue 
until  the  positions  are  filled.  Applica¬ 
tions  from  women  and  minorities  are 
especially  encouraged. 

Ball  State  University  Practices  Equal 
Opportunity  in  Education  and 
Employment. 


Graduate  Faculty  Openings 
at  Missouri 

The  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  is  seeking  one, 
and  possibly  as  many  as  three,  faculty 
members  to  teach  conceptual  as  well  as 
professional  courses  beginning  in 
August  1988.  The  certain  opening  is  for 
an  outstanding  freedom  of  information 
specialist  to  teach,  conduct  research 
and  lead  a  dialogue  on  the  future  of  FOI 
and  media/government  issues.  Other 
openings  are  for  persons  with  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  reporting,  writing,  editing  or 
graphics  and  design  courses  as  well  as 
to  a  research  specialty  that  would 
strengthen  the  school’s  comprehensive 

Graduate  program.  The  school  enrolls 
00  MA  students,  25  doctoral  candi¬ 
dates,  with  an  overall  enrollment  of 
900.  Twenty-six  of  its  60  facuIN  are 
members  of  the  graduate  faculty.  Rank, 
salary  and  tenure-track  appointment  are 
open  to  negotiation.  Women  and  minor¬ 
ities  are  especially  encouraged  to  apply. 
Send  a  vita,  three  letters  of  reference 
and  a  detailed  cover  letter  to  Chair, 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  PO  Box  838,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  MO  65205. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Dece 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


FACULTY  OPENINGS 
TWO  ADVERTISING  FACULTY  OPEN¬ 
INGS  fall  1988.  The  University  of 
Kansas  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications  seeks  an  assistant  and 
an  associate  professor.  Both  are  nine 
month  tenure-track  positions  with 
possibility  of  summer  employment. 
(Assistant  position  is  contingent  on 
funding  approval.)  Salary  range  for 
assistant  professor  is  $25,000  - 
$30,000  and  competitive  tor  associate 
position.  Earned  doctorate  or  ABD  and 
minimum  one  year  professional  adver¬ 
tising  experience  required  for  assistant; 
teaching  experience  is  preferred. 
Earned  doctorate,  teaching  experience 
and  minimum  two  years  professional 
advertising  experience  required  for 
associate.  Starting  date  is  August  16, 
1988.  Applications  must  be  post¬ 
marked  by  February  8,  1988.  First 
consideration  of  applications  will  take 
place  on  February  15,  1988.  If  position 
remains  unfilled,  applications  received 
after  that  date  will  be  reviewed  every 
two  weeks  until  April  1,  1988.  Send 
letter  of  application  (indicating  position 
you  are  applying  for),  vita,  and  three 
professional  or  academic  references  to 
Prof.  Tim  Bengtson,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communications,  Univer- 
sity  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  KS 
66045-2350.  (An  AA/EEO  employer.) 


MANAGER,  STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 
Under  general  supervision  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor,  University  Center  Facilities  and 
Service  Programs,  the  Manager  of 
Student  Publications  is  responsible  for 
the  overall  management  of  the  Office  of 
Student  Publications. 

Responsibilities: 

Advises  the  student  staff  members  of 
The  Daily  Cougar,  The  Houstonian  year¬ 
book  and  Directions  magazine;  provides 
guidance  and  training  to  student  staff 
concerning  editorial,  advertising  and 
production  skills;  supervises  budgetary 
functions  of  the  department  and 
accepts  final  responsibility  for  fiscal 
affairs  including  budget  preparation, 
allocation,  and  control;  and  determines 
in  conjunction  with  the  Advertising 
Coordinator  attainable  advertising  goals 
for  The  Daily  Cougar,  Houstonian  year¬ 
book  and  Directions  magazine  on  an 
annual,  quarterly,  and  monthly  basis. 

Qualifications: 

Minimum  B.S.  degree  in  Journalism, 
Advertising,  or  marxeting;  a  masters 
degree  or  higher  is  preferred;  three  to 
five  years  of  related  journalistic  and 
management  experience;  and  demon¬ 
strated  experience  in  managing 
budgets.  Salary  range  $21,000  - 
$30,000.  Mail  resume  to  be  received 
not  later  than  January  15,  1988. 
University  of  Houston 
Personnel  Department 
4800  Calhoun 
Houston,  TX  77004 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Journalism-Theory  and  Methodology 
Position.  Teach  Theory,  Methodology, 
Reporting,  Editing  and  in  related  areas. 
Do  research.  Rank:  open.  Tenure  track 
position.  Salary:  competitive  nationally. 
Qualifications:  PhD  and  publications 
preferred.  Professional  experience 
desirable.  Employment  date:  August 
22,  1988.  Deadline  for  applications: 
February  1,  1988,  or  until  satisfactorily 
filled.  Send  vita,  three  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  and  official  transcripts  tO: 
Dr.  E.  Joseph  Broussard,  Head,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communication,  University  of 
Southwestern  Louisiana,  PO  Box 
43650,  USL,  Lafayette,  LA  70504. 

EEO,  Affirmative  Action  Employer 

ber  5,  1987 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


Faculty  Positions 

Journalism/Business  Communication 

Two  anticipated  full-time  appoint¬ 
ments,  one  in  journalism  and  one  in 
business  communication,  beginning 
September  1,  1988.  MA,  MS,  or  MBA 
required;  PhD  preferred.  Ideal  candi¬ 
dates  should  have  extensive  experience 
in  newspaper  or  magazine  journalism  or 
business  journalism  and  teaching 
experience.  Business  communication 
appointment  carries  an  assistant  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  college  business  magazine. 

Salaries  are  competitive  and  commen¬ 
surate  with  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  applications  to:  Chair, 
Department  of  English,  Baruch  College/ 
CUNY,  17  Lexington  Avenue,  Box  506, 
New  York,  NY  10010.  AA/EOE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
College  of  Communications 
Department  of  Journalism 

Head,  Department  of  Journalism.  To 
administer  a  professional  department 
with  enrollment  of  170  undergraduate 
majors  and  twenty-five  master's  candi¬ 
dates  in  news-editorial  and  broadcast 
journalism  curricula.  Full  time  faculty 
of  15.  Duties:  teach  undergraduate 
and/or  graduate  students,  direct 
student  research,  continue  own 
research  and  writing,  manage  all 
aspects  of  departmental  affairs  includ¬ 
ing  budget.  Sympathetic  to  full  mission 
of  a  coll^  of  communications  includ¬ 
ing  participation  with  dean  and  other 
department  heads  in  establishing  and 
implementing  college  policy.  Profes¬ 
sional  media  experience  and/or  signific¬ 
ant  academic  achievement.  Full  profes¬ 
sor,  possible  associate  professor.  Salary 
open.  Applications  will  be  accepted 
until  position  is  filled.  Appointment  by 
August  21, 1988.  For  fullest  considera¬ 
tion  apply  with  letter,  resume  and  list  of 
references  by  January  1,  1988  to  James 
W.  Carey,  Own,  College  of  Ckimmunica- 
tions.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  61801.  Phone:  (217)  333-2350. 
The  University  of  Illinois  is  an  Affirma¬ 
tive  Action-Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
and  encourages  applications  from 
women  and  minorities. 


Broadcast  Engineer  -  Instructor  Posi¬ 
tion.  Teach  some  broadcast  classes,  re¬ 
pair  and  maintain  broadcast  equipment. 
Salary:  competitive  nationally,  twelve 
month  appointment.  Qualifications: 
Master’s  degree  and  professional  experi¬ 
ence.  Knowledge  of  the  theory,  techni¬ 
ques  and  methods  associated  with  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  modern 
audioand  video  television  broadcast  and 
non-broadcast  equipment,  must  know 
FCC  rules  ad  regulations,  must  have  1st 
Class  Radiotelephone  Operator’s 
License  or  SBE  Broadcast  Technolog¬ 
ist’s  Certificate  or  SBE  Engineering  Cer¬ 
tificate  or  narte  certification.  Employ¬ 
ment  date:  July  1,  1988.  For  initial 
screening  send  letter,  vita,  three  letters 
of  recommendation  and  official  trans¬ 
cript  tO: 

Dr.  E.  Joseph  Broussard,  Head,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communication,  University  of 
Southwestern  Louisiana,  PO  Box  43650 
USL,  Lafayette,  LA  70504. 

EEO,  Affirmative  Action  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ENGLISH/JOURNALISM-  West  Chester 
University  seeks  applicants  for  a  tenure 
track  position  that  offers  an  indepen¬ 
dent  journalism  minor.  Qualified  candi¬ 
dates  should  have  a  minimum  of  a 
master’s  degree,  preferably  in  journal¬ 
ism  or  communications,  as  well  as 
experience  on  a  daily  newspaper. 
Teaching  experience  on  the  college 
level  is  desirable.  Candidates  should  be 
capable  of  teaching  newswriting  and 
news  editing  along  with  English 
composition  courses.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  academic  and  professional 
experience.  Send  letter  and  resume 
postmarked  by  January  15,  1988  to: 
Kostas  Myrsiades,  English  Department, 
WEST  CHESTER  UNIVERSITY,  West 
Chester,  PA  19383.  AA/EOE.  Women 
and  Minorities  are  Encouraged  to  Apply. 


COMMUNICATION:The  University  of 
Idaho  is  seeking  applications  for  two 
tenure-track  positions  in  communica¬ 
tion;  (1)  Assistant  or  /tssociate  FYofes- 
sor  to  teach  public  relations,  issue 
management  and  other  related  courses. 
(2)  Assistant  Professor  to  coordinate 
basic  news  writing  program  and  teach 
related  communication  courses.  Start¬ 
ing  date:  Aug.  15, 1988  for  both  posi¬ 
tions,  Master’s  degree  required;  PhD 
and  professional  and  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Send  letter,  vita,  and 
names  and  telephone  numbers  of  three 
references  to:  Gary  T.  Hunt,  Director, 
School  of  Communication,  University  of 
Idaho,  Moscow,  ID  83843.  Closing 
date:  when  sufficient  qualified  applica¬ 
tions  are  received  but  not  before  Feb.  1, 
1988.  AA/EOE. 


Bradley  University’s  Division 
of  Communication 
Speech  Radio/TV  Public  Relations 
Advertising  News  Photography 
-1-4  News  &  Media  Writing  (new  tenure 
line  position)  Assistant  Professor,  Phd 
preferred.  Professional  journalism/ 
writing  experience  will  be  considered  in 
place  of  the  PhD.  MA  required.  Teach 
intro  and  advanced  reporting,  sopho¬ 
more  communication  writing  and/or 
magazine  writing. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to  Chair, 
Division  of  Communication,  Search 
Committee(-F4  or  -f5),  Bradley  Hall, 
Bradley  University,  Peoria,  IL  61625. 
Applicants  should  send  a  resume, 
academic  transcripts  of  advanced 
degrees,  3  letters  of  recommendation 
and  names/phone  numbers  of  three 
additional  references.  Screening  of 
applications  will  begin  January  15, 
1988.  Interviews  will  begin  mid- 
February  1988  and  continue  untill  posi¬ 
tions  are  filled.  Bradley  University  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  and  Affirmative 
Action  employer. 

Bradley  University  is  a  private  non¬ 
sectarian  institution  located  in  Peoria, 
Illinois.  Peoria  is  a  top  100  market  city 
served  by  4  tv  stations,  a  dozen  plus 
radio  stations,  5  national  magazines,  a 
100,000  circulation  newspaper  and 
numerous  advertising/pr/graphics  firms 
The  325,000  -t-  metro  population  finds 
employment  in  a  large  medical 
complex,  numerous  non-profit  and  arts 
organizations  and  industry. 


NEW  DEADLINE: 

Effective  January  1988  (line  ads  only) 

Tuesday,  12  noon  (EST) 
for  current  week’s  issue 

Editor  ft  Publisher 

1 1  West  19lh  Street.  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. _ 
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HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


Media  Advertising  Position,  leacn 
Media  Advertising  and  related  areas  and 
do  research.  Rank  open.  Tenure  track. 
Salary  competitive  nationally.  Ph.D.  or 
A.B.D.  preferred.  Professional  experi¬ 
ence  desirable.  Employment  date: 
August  22,  1988.  Deadline  for  applica¬ 
tions:  January  1,  1988,  or  until  satis¬ 
factorily  filled.  Send  vita,  three  letters 
of  recommendations,  and  official  tran¬ 
scripts  tO:  Dr.  E.  Joseph  Broussard, 
Head,  Department  of  Communication, 
University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana, 
PO  Box  43650,  USL,  Lafayette,  LA 
70504. 

EEO,  Affirmative  Action  Employer 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ART/PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Major  chain  of  shopper  publications 
seeks  a  strong  leader  to  direct  its  art, 
production  and  typesetting  department. 
Must  have  the  ability  to  organize  and 
plan  for  efficient  work  flow  and  produc¬ 
tivity  while  directing  a  staff  30  + 
professionals.  If  you  have  superior 
professional  and  organizational  skills 
and  seek  a  rewarding  challenge  in  a  very 
competitive  and  fast  paced  environ¬ 
ment,  we  offer  an  attractive  salary, 
incentive,  company  paid  benefits  and 
an  excellent  work  environment.  Rush 
resume  and  salary  history  to  PO  Box 
447,  Great  Neck,  NY  11021. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Suburban  Communications  Cor¬ 
poration.  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  community  newspaper 
organizations  (6  subsidiaries,  800 
employees)  is  seeking  candidates 
for  Vice-President  -  Human 
Resources,  a  key  corporate  staff 
position.  We  are  a  dynamic, 
growing  company  with  a  youn^ 
history. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  5-7 
years  experience  in  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  ERISA,  employee  bene¬ 
fits,  wage  and  salary  administra¬ 
tion,  personnel  policies,  benefits 
administration,  training, 
counseling.  Title  VII,  EEO,  and 
will  help  confirm  the  company's 
orientation  that  its  people  are  its 
most  valuable  asset. 

We  are  seeking  an  individual 
who  is  a  human  resource  spe¬ 
cialist  but  also  a  generalist  with 
strong  business  skills.  Strong 
communication  skills  -  written 
and  interpersonal  -  as  well  as 
problem  solving  and  decision 
making  abilities  are  required. 

We  offer  an  excellent  benefit 
package  with  compensation 
commensurate  with  experience. 
Reply  in  confidence,  including  a 
resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Corporate  Secretary 
Suburban  Communications 
Corporation 
PO  Box  2428 
Livonia,  MI  48151-9982 

No  telephone  calls  please. 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
_ employer. _ 
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ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER  -  Zone  1 
company  seeks  career  minded  individu¬ 
al  as  assistant  controller.  Position 
reports  to  senior  management  and  deals 
with  all  levels  of  management.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  will  include  day  to  day 
management  of  all  accounting  opera¬ 
tions.  Must  possess  good  interpersonal 
skills.  Minimum  of  10  years  experience 
required.  Public  background  and  expo¬ 
sure  to  an  EDP  environment  a  plus. 
Excellent  benefit  package.  Qualified 
applicants  should  submit  their  resume 
including  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2552,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FACILITIES  PLANNER/MANAGER 
The  Baltimore  Sun  is  prepared  to  offer  a 
challenging  opportunity  to  an  individual 
who  will  be  responsible  for  not  only 
planning  space  utilization  but  also 
managing  the  operation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  its  facilities. 

The  successful  candidate  must  have 
demonstrated  competence  in  preparing 
RFP's,  assembling  and  analyzing  bids, 
interpreting  contracts,  blueprints  and 
specifications,  and  insuring  compliance 
of  outside  contractors  with  plan  specifi¬ 
cations  and  approved  budget. 

Five  to  seven  years  experience  in  facili¬ 
ties  management  at  manufacturing 
sight,  preferably  newspapers;  will  be 
required  to  oversee  the  maintenance  of 
the  building  (including  utility  systems, 
plumbing,  electrical,  power,  communi¬ 
cation  systems,  etc.);  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  building  codes  and  OSHA, 
FARA,  RCRA,  CERCLA  regulations  is 
necessary.  This  position  has  high  visi¬ 
bility  throughout  the  organization  and 
therefore  excellent  interpersonal  and 
communications  skills  are  critical. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience  and  a  generous 
oenefits  package  including  a  401 K 
retirement  plan.  For  consideration, 
send  your  resume  including  salary 
history  to: 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUN  COMPANY 
Employee  Relations  Manager 
501  N.  Calbert  Street 
Baltimore,  MD  21278-001 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  record  of 
broad  newspaper  experience  for 
25,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Marketing  experience  a  must.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  2535, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  GENERALIST 
An  excellent  opportunity  exists  at  a 
major  New  England  communications 
firm  for  a  personnel  generalist  with  1-2 
years  of  experience. 

The  ideal  candidate  would  have 
outstanding  written  and  oral  communi¬ 
cation  skills,  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in 
Personnel  Administration  or  related 
field  and  a  desire  to  participate  on  a 
personnel  staff  committed  to  an  aggres¬ 
sive  role  in  company  operations  and 
profits. 

The  job  includes  employment,  employ¬ 
ee  relations  and  safety  functions  and 
offers  an  opportunity  for  career  develop¬ 
ment. 

We  provide  an  outstanding  compensa¬ 
tion  and  benefits  package  including 
tuition  reimbursement  and  a  savings 
plan,  and  relocation  assistance.  If  you 
are  seeking  a  challenge,  send  a  resume 
and  cover  letter  outlining  your  goals  and 
salary  history  to  Box  2562,  Editor  & 
Pubiisher.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Facing  it-always  facing 
it-  that's  the  way  to  get 
through.  Face  it!  Thai's 
enough  for  any  man. 
Joseph  Conrad 


Pro  with  heavy  newspaper  business 
experience  needed  for  top  position  with 
New  Jersey  shore  area  weekly 
paper(42,000  circulation).  Knowledge 
of  all  areas  of  newspaper  and  manage¬ 
ment  background  a  must.  Salary 
$35,000.  Box  2540,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Move  Up  To  Manager 

Sunbelt  weekly  seeking  aggres¬ 
sive  advertising  man  to  move 
up  to  GM.  Need  news  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  benefits.  Box 
2561,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RUN  YOUR  OWN  SHOW 

Considering  purchase  of  one  or  more 
weeklies  ($500K  +  )  in  New  England, 
Northern  California.  Need  trustworthy 
editor/publisher/general  manager  who 
can  "do  it  all.”  Growth  potential.  Look¬ 
ing  for  a  real  winner  who  sees  no 
conflict  between  editorial  excellence 
and  a  healthy  bottom  line.  Please  write 
a  revealing  letter  describing  your  qual¬ 
ifications,  philosophy,  strengths, 
weaknesses-and  financial  goals.  Box 
2560,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 
MAGAZINE  AD  REP 
$142,000/YR 

...plus  an  $8, 000/year  car  allowance,  a 
rather  liberal  expense  account  &  3 
weeks  vacation.  That’s  what  our  top 
display  ad  rep  will  earn  this  year.  If  you 
have  magazine  OR  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  (5  years  min.)  we’d  like  to  talk 
with  you.  We’re  an  established  West 
Coast  ABC  regional  chain  with  180,000 
circulation.  We  need  a  bright,  tenacious 
Jr.  Account  Exec.  Must  understand 
fishing,  hunting,  boating  industry.  We’ll 
pay  expenses/health/pension  benefits. 
Cover  letter/resume  to:  PO  Box-19000, 
Seattle,  WA  98109. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Leading  Spanish  language  daily  news¬ 
paper,  member  Fortune  500  communi¬ 
cations  firm,  seeks  experienced  retail 
salesperson.  Growth  potential  for  biling¬ 
ual,  New  York  savvy  individual,  who  is 
an  aggressive  self-starter  with  a  passion 
tor  selling.  Salary  plus  commission  plus 
excellent  benefits  package.  Send 
resume  to:  Advertising  Director,  El 
Diario-La  Prensa,  143  Varick  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10013. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Medium-sized  Southern  California  daily 
with  TMC  package  seeks  an  aggressive 
growth  oriented  individual  with  proven 
sales  management  and  organizational 
skills.  Leadership  qualities  must 
include  staff  development,  promotional 
planning  and  major  account  emphasis. 
For  appointment:  Jim  Gill,  Publisher, 
The  Hemet  News,  (714)  925-0555. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
&  MARKETING  V.P. 

Suburban  newspaper  group  in  Zone  6 
seeking  an  experienced  advertising  V.P. 
to  head  a  large,  over  50  employee, 
multi-newspaper  staff.  Strong  manager¬ 
ial  and  administrative  skills  with  mini¬ 
mum  8  years  of  both  retail  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  management  experi¬ 
ence  required.  High  growth  potential, 
exceptional  opportunity.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits  package.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2566,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Resort-area  monthly  lifestyle  magazine 
in  Zone  2  needs  an  experienced, 
dynamic  leader  with  proven  people 
skills,  integrity,  ideas  and  the  energy  to 
implement  them  in  a  competitive  mark¬ 
et  with  tremendous  growth  potential. 
Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Box  2541,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
A  15,000  ABC  daily  is  commencing  a 
search  for  a  working  ad  manager. 
Successful  applicant  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of 
"frequency  contract”.  (We  are  not 
orientated  to  tin-cup  promotions). 
Salary,  production  bonuses  and  the 
usual  hinge  benefits.  Write  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  2556,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
The  Aberdeen  American  News,  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  energetic, 
motivated  individual  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  newspaper  advertising. 
We  are  a  20,000  AM  daily,  22,000 
Sunday,  covering  a  14-county  market  in 
Northeast  South  Dakota.  Ideal  location 
for  an  individual  who  enjoys  outdoor 
sports  year-round.  A  27,000  population 
community  with  an  excellent  quality  of 
life.  This  person  must  be  a  good  leader, 
manage  a  staff  of  23  and  reports  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  publisher.  It’s  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  person  who  is  eager  to 
learn  all  phases  of  a  daily  newspaper 
operation  and  progress  in  Knight- 
Ridder.  Send  resume  with  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  Robert  G.  Beck,  Publisher, 
Aberdeen  American  News,  PO  Box 
4430,  Aberdeen,  SD  57402-4430. 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVES 
Brehm  Communications  Inc.  has  imme¬ 
diate  openings  for  sales  management, 
with  experience  in  competitive  markets. 
Join  a  growing  company  that  affords 
opportunity  and  compensation  limited 
only  by  your  personal  motivation.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  Michael  K. 
Sullivan,  Marketing  Director,  BCI,  PO 
Box  28429,  San  Diego,  CA  92128. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Zone  2  weekly  needs  a  top-flight  profes¬ 
sional  to  manage  its  advertising  sales 
department.  The  successful  candidate 
must  have  a  strong  background  in  ad 
sales,  marketing,  sales  training  and 
motivation  techniques.  If  you  are  a 
planner  and  an  achiever  looking  for  the 
right  opportunity  to  bring  all  these  skills 
to  bear  -  we  want  to  know  about  you. 
Excellent  salary,  bonus  and  benefit 
program.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  2559,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
We  are  a  large  upstate  New  York  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  seeking  a  quali¬ 
fied  candidate  to  head  up  our  classified 
advertising  department.  Excellent 
career  opportunity  as  we  are  part  of  a 
large  newspaper  group.  Our  classified 
department  is  on  the  move  with  lineage 
gains  and  an  increase  in  personnel. 
Base  salary  and  commission  plan.  Send 
resume  with  qualifications  to  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  Observer  Dispatch,  221 
Onskany  Plaza,  Utica,  NY  13501. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
A  super  opportunity  exists  for  the  right 
person  to  work  for  a  family-owned  news¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  approximate¬ 
ly  100,000  located  in  Zone  4.  This 
individual  must  possess  ability  to 
understand  all  phases  of  classified 
advertising  and  direct  a  staff  of  23. 
Attractive  salary  with  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  We’re  an  equal  opportunity  employ¬ 
er.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Personnel  Department,  Daytona  Beach 
News  Journal,  901  6th  St.,  Daytona 
Beach,  FI  32015, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  5,  1987 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER-  Growing  group 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York  weeklies  has  an 
outstanding  opportunity  for  experienced 
display  saTes  pro  with  telemarketing 
experience  and  management  potential. 
6  month  salary  guarantee  plus  liberal 
commission.  Resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  2505,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  -  27,000 
daily.  Zone  6;  must  be  experienced  and 
motivated.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits 
package.  Send  resume  including  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  2534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
26,000  circulation  Zone  5  daily  seek¬ 
ing  classified  manager  for  staff  of  four. 
Good  potential  for  growth.  Strong  clas¬ 
sified  experience  a  must.  Management 
background  desirable  but  not  required. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  r^uire- 
ments  to  Box  2588,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Independent  44,000  daily  25  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco  is  seeking  self 
starter  with  proven  leadership  skills. 
Light  on  papenwork,  heavy  on  field  calls 
with  corporate  and  agency  clients, 
possibly  some  major  retail  accounts. 
Retail  background  helpful.  Some  travel. 
Excellent  salary,  benefits  and  incen¬ 
tives,  including  company  car.  Starting 
about  1-15-88.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Executive  Search, 
Personnel  Dept.,  San  Mateo  Times,  PO 
Box  5400,  San  Mateo,  CA  94402.  No 
calls. 


New  England  newspapers  need  repor¬ 
ters,  photographers,  advertising  and 
management  personnel.  Reach  them 
thru  the  New  England  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  low  cost  Placement  Service.  Write 
for  details  to  Nepa  Placement  Sen/ice 
360  Huntington  Ave.,  Suite  280  HN, 
Boston,  MA  02115. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


USA  TODAY'S  Graphics  &  Photography 
Department  is  now  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for  1988  minority  internships, 
available  year-round. 

Send  resume,  tearsheets  of  your  work 
and/or  slides  by  Jan.  1  to:  Lynne  Perri, 
Deputy  Managing  Editor/Graphics  & 
Photography.  USA  TODAY,  POB  500, 
Washington,  DC  20044. 


CAMERA 


CAMERA  MAN,  stripping,  platemaking 
and  general  camera  work  for  a  web 
commercial  printer.  Excellent  fully  paid 
benefits  and  pension.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  Call  (215) 
365-1155. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
Zone  4  100,000  plus  daily  needs  an 
enthusiastic  creative  individual  to  lead 
our  already  successful  sales  team. 
Experienced  in  telephone,  crew  and 
carrier  sales  required.  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  and  promo  samples 
to:  Douglas  Sumrell,  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor,  Evening  Post  Publishing  Co.,  PO 
Box  758,  Charleston,  SC  29403. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
7,000  daily  that  could  be  15,000  in  a 
few  years,  with  the  right  kind  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  organization.  We're  in  a  boom 
area  of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Planning  &  follow-through  abilities, 
meticulousness  about  detail  more 
important  than  experience.  Good  job  for 
compulsive/obsessive  personality  type. 
Send  resume  to  Box  2568,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Growing  Zone  2  weekly  is  seeking  an 
aggressive,  innovative  and  results- 
oriented  circulation  professional.  The 
individual  selected  for  this  position  will 
have  a  minimum  of  3  years  experience 
with  some  management  background. 
Knowledge  of  all  phases  of  circulation 
including  marketing  and  data  base 
systems  are  essential.  We  offer  a 
competitive  salary  and  benefit  program. 
If  you  thrive  on  challenge,  send  your 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  2558, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION-DISTRIBUTION  EXEC. 
Are  you  one  of  the  best  in  the  country? 
Is  your  expertise  in  FREE  circulation 
publications?  If  so,  we  want  to  talk  with 
you  now.  A  great  opportunity  exists  to 
direct  a  300,000  circulation  program,  a 
mix  of  community  newspapers  and 
shoppers  in  a  growing  metro  market  in 
Zone  5.  Your  challenge-  to  convert  from 
mail  to  a  quality  hand  distribution  prog¬ 
ram.  This  will  be  a  senior  management 
corporate  level  position  with  excellent 
compensations,  benefits  and  working 
environment.  We  only  want  the  best, 
we're  willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  we  want 
you  now!  Send  resume  to  Box  2570, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  ZONE  SUPERVISOR 
HOME  DELIVERY 

The  Las  Vegas  Sun  is  currently  going 
through  re-organization  and  is  in  search 
for  a  top-notcn  circulation  professional. 
Qualified  candidates  will  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  management  experi¬ 
ence,  knowledge  of  circulation  compu¬ 
ter  systems  and  an  outgoing  people 
person  who  is  not  afraid  to  say  what  is 
on  his/her  mind.  College  degree  is 
mandatory  along  with  a  professionally 
groomed  appearance.  This  is  a  once-in- 
a-lifetime  opportunity  within  the  coun¬ 
try’s  fastest-growing  market.  Send 
resume  and  SALARY  REQUIREMENTS 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Rubino,  Circulation 
Director,  Las  Vegas  Sun,  121  S.  High¬ 
land,  Las  Vegas,  NV  88106-0121.  No 
phone  inquiries  please.  All  replies  held 
m  strict  confidence.  We  are  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER  for 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  wth  31,000 
daily  and  40,000  Sunday  circulation. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Minimum  4 
years  experience  in  circulation  supervis¬ 
ory  position.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Lyn  Monarchi,  Director  of 
Human  Resources,  Daily  Camera,  PO 
Box  591,  Boulder,  CO  80306.  EOE/AA. 


SINGLE  COPY/HOME  DELIVERY 
ZONE  MANAGERS 

Positions  available  for  aggressive  circu- 
lation  professionals  with  a 
7-day,  mid-sized  newspaper  in  a  highly 
competitive  Zone  2  market.  The  candi¬ 
dates  we  seek  are  results-oriented, 
knowledgeable  in  all  phases  of  sales, 
service  and  collections  techniques  with 
sound  promotion  and  people  skills. 
Excellent  starting  salary  with  company- 
paid  benefits.  Please  send  resume  with 
salary  history  in  strictest  confidence  to 
Box  2592,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  needed  by 
Northeast  Indiana  daily  to  cover  police, 
city  hall.  Some  photography.  Will 
consider  talented  beginner.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Terry  Housholder, 
The  News-Sun,  PO  Box  39,  Kendallvil- 
le,  IN  46755. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
You  Can  Bet  On  Them! 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE  COPY  EDITOR  who  likes 
to  work  with  people  as  well  as  copy.  The 
person  rises  to  the  challenge  of  dead¬ 
line  work.  Strong  editing  and  headline 
writing  skills  for  universal  copy  desk. 
3-5  years  experience.  Send  resume  to 
Kay  Read,  copy  chief.  The  Kansas  City 
Star,  1729  (Slrand  Ave.,  Kansas  Ci^, 
MO  64108.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


A  NEWSLETTER  needs  top  news  and 
analysis  skills:  Heavy  phones,  light 
travel,  tight  writing,  nonsmoker.  Prefer 
knowledge  of  entertainment  or  consum¬ 
er  electronics.  Publisher,  Box  85486, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90072. 


Art  Directors 
Assistant  City  Editors 
Business  Editors 
Copy  Editors 
Suburban  Editor 

An  East  Coast  Daily  needs  a  top  art 
director,  and  a  Midwest  metro  daily  is 
looking  for  an  assistant.  A  West  Coast 
daily  has  assistant  city  editor  positions 
to  fill,  two  publications  in  Zone  5  are 
looking  for  business  editors,  and  a  large 
daily  in  the  Southwest  wants  copy 
editors.  A  Midwest  daily  needs  a  subur¬ 
ban  editor  who’s  from  the  Midwest,  too. 
JOB  BANK  has  openings  for  the  above 
positions.  If  you're  qualified,  send  your 
resume  to  JOB  BANK,  2615  River 
Road,  Suite  7,  Cinnaminson,  NJ 
08077,  or  call  Director  Jennifer  Woes- 
tendiek  at  (609)  786-1910.  There  are 
no  referral  fees  if  you  qualify  for  these 
positions. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE,  HARD  news-oriented 
business  newspaper  in  Midwest  seeks 
experienced  reporter  with  strong  writing 
skills  for  beat  and/or  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporting  position.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume  to  Alan  Robertson,  2025  N 
Summit  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53202. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
Needed  for  monthly,  four-color  tele¬ 
communications  magazine.  Candidate 
must  have  BJ  and  at  least  3  years' 
experience  with  strong  newspa^r  or 
magazine  background  and  keen  copy 
editing,  feature  writing  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills.  Strong  growth  and 
advancement  potential;  some  travel. 
Non-smoker.  Send  resume  and  clip¬ 
pings  to  Managing  Editor,  PO  Box 
42375,  Houston,  TX  77242, 


ATTENTION  MINORITY  JOURNAL¬ 
ISTS  Are  you  interested  in  an  editing 
career  on  a  daily  newspaper?  The  198/ 
Editing  Program  For  Minority  Journal¬ 
ists  offers  a  number  of  full  fellowships 
in  its  8  weeks  summer  training  session 
at  The  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 
This  intesive  program  in  editing 
techinques  results  in  a  full  time  editing 
job  on  a  daily  newspaper  at  the  end  or 
the  program.  Prefer  at  least  one  year 
professional  journalism  background. 
For  details  and  application  contact: 
EPMJ,  University  or  Arizona,  Journal¬ 
ism  Department,  Tucson,  AZ  85721, 
(602)  621-5777  or  (415)  642-3503. 
Application  deadline  February  15, 
1988. 


The  Chicago  Tribune 
Wants  Good  Circuiators 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  converted  its  method  of  distri¬ 
bution  to  an  Independent  Delivery  Agent  system  in  the 
Chicago  Primary  Market.  We’re  looking  for  qualified  and 
experienced  circulators  to  help  us  manage  the  new  sys¬ 
tem.  These  positions  are  an  op]x>rtunity  for  you  to  join 
one  of  the  best  circulation  teams  in  the  industry  and 
could  be  a  springboard  for  an  exciting  new  career! 

DIVISION  MANAGERS:  These  individuals  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  specific  geographic  area  and  will  be  the 
liaison  between  the  publisher  and  independent  delivery 
agent.  Qualified  candidates  will  have  experience  in  both 
home  delivery  and  single  copy.  Leadership  ability  and  a 
proven  track  record  in  all  areas  of  circulation  manage¬ 
ment,  including  experience  with  adult  delivery,  are  im¬ 
portant. 

FIELD  SERVICE  TEAM/TRAINERS:  These  people  must 
have  the  ability  to  work  with  and  train  others.  A  working 
knowledge  of  circulation  is  a  must.  Circulators  with  field 
experience  will  be  given  priority. 

Interested  individuals  should  send  their  resumes  and 
salary  history,  in  strict  confidence,  to: 

Jim  Sollenberger 
The  Chicago  Tribune  Company 
Employee  Relations  (HH) 

777  W.  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60610 


(fhicaao  cTnBunc 


A  grmt  city  deserts  a  great  neu'spaptT. 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

Award  winning  small  Texas  daily,  part  of 
a  rapidly  growing  Dallas  based 
company,  seeks  creative,  versatile 
staffers  to  fill  position.  Need  news 
editor  with  layout,  editing  and  writing 
skills  to  work  a  night  shift  on  AM  paper. 
Reporter  with  news  and  feature  experi¬ 
ence  needed  for  general  assignment/ 
government  beat.  Reporter  and  news 
editor  candidate  should  contact 
Editor,Ten7  Bertling.  Need  sports  writer 
early  in  1988  with  layout  and  writing 
skills  to  cover  competitive  5A  high 
school.  Sports  candidates  should 
contact  Sports  Editor  Jim  Deeken.  Good 
benefits  and  opportunities  to  grow  with 
company.  All  candidates  should  send 
resume,  salary  requirements  and 
samples  of  work  to  The  Huntsville  Item, 
P.O.  8ox  539,  Huntsville,  TX  77340. 

BUSINESS  WRITER 
Business  Writer  for  York  Daily  Record,  a 
42,000-circulation.  7-day  AM  in 
extremely  competitive,  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing,  diversifying  market  30  minutes 
from  state  capital,  1  hour  from  Balti¬ 
more,  2  hours  from  Philadelphia  and 
DC.  Some  business  writing  experience 
preferred.  Lots  of  work,  page  one  expo¬ 
sure  and  good  pay.  Apply  to  Jim  Mullay, 
Business  Editor,  York  Daily  Record, 
1750  Industrial  Highway,  York,  PA 
17402. _ 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 
The  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat,  an 
80,000  circulation  New  York  Times  Co. 
AM  is  seeking  an  experienced  business 
editor  to  direct  a  five-member  staff. 
Candidates  must  have  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  personal  and  corporate  finan¬ 
cial  affairs,  and  experience  in  editing 
and  supervising.  Experience  as  busi¬ 
ness  writer/columnist  helpful.  Salary: 
$750  per  week.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  business  section/writing  samples  to 
Robert  J.  Fink,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Press  Democrat,  PO  Box  569,  Santa 
Rosa,  CA  95402. 

I - 

Publishing 

MANAGING  EDITOR 


The  magazine,  "Physics 
Today",  is  seeking  a  person 
[trained  in  physics  and  exper¬ 
ienced  with  magazines  to  assist 
editor  with  all  phases  of  day-to- 
day  operations.  Ideal  candidate 
will  be  familiar  with  all  aspects  of 
magazine  production,  be  able  to 
maintain  standards  of  writing 
and  presentation  and  to  maintain 
copy  and  production  schedules. 

Educational  requirements:  Mas¬ 
ter's  or  above  in  physics  or 
related  discipline.  Minimum  of  5 
years  supervisory  and  editing  or 
writing  experience  in  magazine 
environment  are  required. 
Strong  communication  skills  and 
the  ability  to  function  under  pres¬ 
sure  are  essential.  Experience 
with  computerized  typesetting, 
especially  ATEX  desirable. 

Wo  offer  a  competitive  salary 
and  excellent  benefit  package. 
Please  send  resume  along  with 
salary  history  to:  Personnel  Divi¬ 
sion,  American  Institute  of 
Physics,  335  E.  45th  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10017.  EOE 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

CITY  EDITOR 

The  Post-Register,  a  25,000  PM  and 
Sunday  AM  near  Yellowstone,  Jackson 
Hole  and  Sun  Valley,  is  accepting  appli¬ 
cations  for  city  editor  in  anticipation  of 
a  future  opening.  Our  present  CE  is 
moving  on  after  8  years  here;  she'll  be  a 
hard  act  to  follow,  so  you’ll  need  to 
demonstrate  recent  daily  newspaper 
background  and  successful  supervisory 
experience.  Competitive  salary.  Appli¬ 
cations  by  Jan.  1,  to  Managing  Editor, 
The  Post-Register,  PO  box  1800,  Idaho 
Falls,  ID  83401. 

COMPUTER  GRAPHICS 
Growing  newspaper  looking  for 
computer  graphics  person.  Ideal  candi¬ 
date  would  have  at  least  2  years  of 
newspaper  experience  on  Macintosh. 
This  is  a  Gannett  newspaper  located  1 
hour  from  New  York  City.  Send  resume 
and  a  week’s  tearsheets  to  Charles  Nutt, 
Executive  Editor,  The  Courier-News,  PO 
Box  6600,  Bridgewater,  NJ  08807. 

COPY  EDITOR  wanted  for  40,000 
Connecticutt  AM  newspaper.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  editing  heavy  volume  of  copy 
quickly,  writing  headlines  and  laying 
out  pages.  Good  communication  skills  a 
must,  too.  A  challenging  opportunity 
but  not  for  beginners.  Send  resume  and 
references  to  Robert  Veillette,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Republican,  Box  2C90, 
Waterbury,  CT  06722.  Applicants  from 
Zone  1  and  2  preferred. 

COPY  EDITORS 

SUNNY  AND  WARM  TODAY? 
Maybe  not  where  you’re  working.  But  in 
the  Bay  Area,  our  worst  winter  day- 
compares  favorably  with  summer’s  best 
elsewhere.  We’re  right  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  country’s  most  exciting 
places  to  live.  Whether  it’s  fine  dining, 
great  theater  or  hot  music,  it’s  nearby  - 
and  so  are  great  beaches,  a  beautiful 
bay  and  spectacular  mountains. 

The  Alameda  Newspapers  is  expanding 
its  central  news  desk.  We're  seeking  3 
outstanding  copy  editors;  one  will  soon 
be  an  assistant  news  editor.  If  you  can 
handle  both  wire  and  local,  layout  and 
heads  -  and  you’re  good  at  it  -  tell  us. 
You  need  a  minimum  of  4  years  profes¬ 
sional  copy  editing  experience  on  dail¬ 
ies  to  be  considered.  Send  your  resume 
and  a  letter  outlining  what  makes  a 
reat  J;opy  editor  to:  Jack  Lyness,  News 
ditor.  The  Alameda  Newspapers,  PO 
Box  5050,  Hayward,  CA  94544. 

COPY  EDITORS  -  NO  DESK  POTA 
TOES,  PLEASE:  Mid-sized  daily 
minutes  from  Manhattan  needs  energe 
tic,  enterprising  copy  editors  for  new: 
and  feature  desk.  We’re  looking  foi 
entry-level  editors  as  well  as  well- 
rounded  pros.  Reply  to  Box  2576, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  CAPTAIN  needed  to  run  3-person 
nightside  news  desk  for  25,000  AM  in 
beach  area.  Responsibilities  include 
page  one  layout,  supervising  page  flow 
and,  as  no.  2  person  on  24-person  news 
staff,  helping  to  mold  output  of 
talented,  aggressive  news  staff.  Must 
have  desk,  supervisory  and  VDT  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume,  references  tO; 
Stephan  J.  Sosinski,  Editor,  Ocean 
County  Observer,  8  Robbins  St., 
CN2449,  Toms  River,  NJ  08754. 

DESK  EDITOR  -  Medium-sized 
(41,000)  PM  daily  is  looking  for  assis¬ 
tant  wire  editor  to  make  specialty  pages 
and  inside  pages  glow  with  attractive 
layouts  and  snappy  heads.  If  you  qual¬ 
ify,  call  Eric  Riess,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Herald,  1  Herald  Square,  New 
Britain,  CT  06050. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 


HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR  sought  by 
The  Press  Democrat,  a  New  York  Times 
Regional  Newspaper,  circulation 
80,000.  Two  years  of  editorial  writing 
experience  for  a  daily  newspaper  is 
required.  Make-up  experience  is 
preferred.  The  successful  applicant  will 
be  able  to  write  tight,  lively  and  persua¬ 
sive  editorials  tor  an  independent  news¬ 
paper.  The  successful  applicant  will  be 
knowledgeable  on  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  and  possess  diversitility  neces¬ 
sary  to  work  on  a  small  staff.  Excellent 
benefits,  $735  per  week.  Please  send 
writing  samples  and  resumes  to  Peter 
Golis,  Editorial  Director,  The  Press 
Democrat,  PO  Box  569,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
95402. 

EDITOR  and  REPORTER  position  avail¬ 
able  in  the  cool  pines  of  Prescott,  AZ. 
Immediate  openings  for  editor  and 
reporters  of  a  daily  newspaper  serving 
reater  Prescott,  AZ,  communities. 
4,000-circulation.  Looking  for  enthu¬ 
siastic,  self-starters  with  the  desire  to 
be  part  of  an  editorial  team.  Degree  in 
journalism  or  commensurate  experience 
necessary.  Excellent  benefit  package. 
Send  resume  and  clips  along  with  salary 
requirement  to  Personnel,  PO  Box  312, 
Prescott,  AZ  86302. 

GROW  WITH  FLORIDA 
Talented  and  experienced  desk  people 
who  want  chance  to  be  creative  and 
competitive  in  a  mid-sized  beach  city 
newspaper.  Florida  is  growing  and  so 
will  you  as  a  member  of  our  staff.  Box 
2547,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  AN  IMPACT! 

Small  SW  Virginia  daily  and  university 
town  needs  reporter  versatile  in  news, 
features,  layout.  Advance  within  nation¬ 
al  group.  Call  Gayle  (703)  639-2436. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  startup  region¬ 
al  monthly  focusing  on  international 
business.  State  experience  in  business 
publishing  and  salary  requirements. 
Publication  located  in  Westchester/So. 
Ct.  region.  Write  Editor,  Northeast  Int’l 
Business,  350  Theodore  Fremd  Ave., 
Rye,  NY  10580. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  growing  Arizo¬ 
na  daily.  Strong  background  in  news 
writing,  editing,  working  with  pictures 
required.  Strong  local  news  and 
features  necessary.  Good  salary,  bene¬ 
fits.  Career  opportunity.  Send  clips, 
resume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  2542,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  communica¬ 
tions  business  weekly.  Visible  position 
for  take  charge  news  editor.  Reply  to 
Box  2557,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ME  -  Aggressive,  small  Zone  5,  7-day 
AM  in  highly  competitive  market. 
Member  of  top  media  group.  At  least  5 
years  city  editor  experience.  Staff  direc¬ 
tion.  layout.  Community  involvement. 
Immediate  Opening.  Box  2573,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

METRO  EDITOR  Competitive,  mid¬ 
sized  daily  in  the  shadow  of  New  York 
City  wants  aggressive,  imaginative  indi¬ 
vidual  to  take  charge  of  local  coverage. 
A  solid  content  editor  and  creative 
supervisor  with  the  patience  and  desire 
to  develop  a  staff  of  bright  young  repor¬ 
ters.  Reply  to  Box  2575,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  wanted  for  small  daily  in 
D.C.  area.  Opportunity  for  writing, 
layout,  work  with  reporters.  Salary  in 
mid-teens.  Send  letter  and  resume  to 
Box  2578,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NIGHT  WIRE  EDITOR 
Experienced.  Needed  for  growing  south 
border  daily  (20,000).  Only  hard¬ 
working  professionals  need  apply.  Non- 
smoker.  If  you  can  hustle  on  deadline, 
keep  errors  from  slipping  by  and  have 
real  talent  for  electronic  layout  and  use 
of  color,  send  resume  and  references  to 
Box  2525,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  OF  small  weekly  in 
English-speaking  Caribbean  needs  an 
assistant  who  can  do  it  all-relieve 
publisher  in  writing,  editing,  make-up 
and  even  running  business  side.  Possi¬ 
bility  of  equity  in  business  for  right 
person.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  2536,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR  sought  to  help 
lead  aggressive,  competitive  staff.  Edit¬ 
ing  experience  preferred,  but  reporter 
seeking  to  move  on  to  desk  will  be 
considered.  Send  resurrie,  supporting 
material  to  M.E.  Jim  Willis,  Birming¬ 
ham  Post-Herald,  P.O.  Box  2553, 
Birmingham,  AL  35202. 


NIGHT  ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
The  Tribune,  San  Diego’s  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  newspaper,  seeks  an  assistant 
city  editor  for  overnight  editing 
stories  and  supervision  of  reporters  as 
part  of  24-hour  city  desk  operation. 
Must  have  excellent  editing  and  organi¬ 
zational  skills  in  addition  to  experience 
in  supervising  reporters  at  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  If  you  wish  to  join  our  aggressive 
news  team  in  the  nation’s  seventh 
largest  city,  please  send  letter,  resume 
and  clips  to  Barbara  Herrera,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  PO  Box  191,  San 
Diego,  CA  92112. 


Be  careful:  You  might  have  to 
climb  the  mountain  you  make 
out  of  a  molehill. 

The  Parson 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
We  will  soon  be  interviewing  candidates 
for  the  managing  editorship  of  a  presti- 

oiAiic  7.mnrnino  neuucnarter  nf  "kA  DOn 


circulation  in  one  of  the  more  attractive  EDITOR/PUBLISHER/DIRECTOR  Asso- 
areas  of  Zone  1.  Send  resume  for  job  ciation  representing  more  than  1,000 
description  and  complimentary  businesses  in  greater  Portland,  Maine 
subscription.  Box  2555,  Editor  &  seeks  publications  director  to  edit  and 
Publisher.  publish  Greater  Portland  Magazine,  a 

- i -  general-interest  quarterly  metropolitan 

MANAGING  EDITOR/NEWS  EDITOR  magazine;  produce  monthly  newsletter 
The  News,  a  7,200  circulation  daily  (6  for  membership,  and  produce  a  limited 
days)  which  strives  to  be  the  best  small  number  of  diverse  additional,  annual  or 
town  newspaper  anywhere,  is  looking  non-periodic  publications.  Enthusiasm 
for  a  front-line  editor  who  is  committed  and  self-direction  crucial;  excellent 
to  community  journalism,  must  work  writing,  editorial,  team-building,  and 
well  with  a  young  staff,  handle  daily  management  skills  essential;  working 
deadlines  with  grace  under  pressure,  knowledge  of  photography,  design, 
and  function  as  a  major  player  on  an  production,  circulation,  and 
aggressive  management  team.  Report  advertising-or  willingness  to  attain  it- 
to  Executive  Editor.  2-3  years  daily  required.  Creative  autonomy,  good 
editing  and  2-3  years  daily  reporting  salary,  and  competitive  benefits  await 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume  and  the  right  person.  Send  resume,  letter  of 
cover  letter  to  Richard  J.  Osborne,  application,  samples  of  work  to:  Search 
Executive  Editor,  The  News,  25  Elm  Committee,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
ST.  Southbridge,  MA.  01550.  No  the  Greater  Portland  Region,  142  Free 
phone  calls  please.  Street.  Portland.  ME  04101. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  5,  1987 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


EDITOR/PUBLISHER.  NY  metro  area. 
Jewish  community  newspaper  seeks  day 
to  day  manager  to  oversee  editorial, 
advertising  and  operations.  News 
reporting,  copy  editing,  page  layout 
experience  including  an  understanding 
of  personnel,  finance  and  administra¬ 
tion.  Familiarity  with  Jewish  communal 
issues  important.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits  package.  Resumes,  salary 
history,  work  samples  to-.  Joint  Publica¬ 
tion  Committee,  the  Jewish  Federation 
of  Greater  Clifton-Passaic,  199  Scoles 
Ave.,  Clifton,  NJ  07012. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

(212)  675-4380 


EDITOR 

You  have  more  than  5  years  of  a  top 
level  local  reporter  with  a  variety  of 
assignments,  you're  a  good  writer,  and 
you're  skilled  with  ideas  and  people — 
perhaps  with  some  fill  in  editing  experi¬ 
ence.  Maybe  you're  an  Assistant  Editor 
looking  for  more  responsibility  and 
newsroom  management  experience.  If 
so,  a  major  East  Coast  daily  wants  to 
talk  with  you  about  a  possible  Section 
Editor  opening  in  a  successful,  expand¬ 
ing  zoning  operation.  This  is  a  complex 
position  that  offers  a  full  range  of 
editorial  management  responsibility. 
Inquiries  treated  in  confidence.  Box 
25/2,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer  M/F. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
For  monthly,  full-color  glossy  magazine, 
focusing  on  people.  Issues,  ideas  and 
events  driving  institutional  real  estate 
investment  decisions.  High  profile  posi¬ 
tion  for  dynamic,  high  energy  editor 
with  strong  people  management  and 
editing  skills.  Competitive  salary,  bene¬ 
fits  and  the  opportuniW  to  own  stock  or 
partnership  interest.  Contact  G.  Dohr- 
mann,  Dohrmann  Commercial  Group, 
1877  Woodhaven  Way,  Oakland,  CA 
94611;  (415)  339-3163. 


EXPERIENCED  all-around  journalist  to 
back  up  editor-publisher  at  growing 
Southern  Nevada  small  town  weekly. 
(702)  384-2078. 


EXPERIENCED  copy  editor  sought  for 
medium  morning  daily.  Job  requires 
hard  worker,  good  speller,  capable  re¬ 
write  person.  This  beachfront  communi- 
^  is  perfect  for  the  history  buff  or  sail¬ 
ing  fanatic.  If  you  enjoy  the  challenge  of 
helping  a  good  newspaper  become 
reat,  send  letter  and  resume  to 
ichard  Fogaley,  managing  editor.  The 
Galveston  Daily  News,  PO  Box  628, 
Galveston,  TX  77553.  No  phone  calls 
please. 


FEATURE  WRITER  wanted  for  Sunday 
edition.  If  you  know  how  to  turn  a 
phrase  and  have  clips  that  sparkle,  this 
job  will  be  fun  for  you.  No  calls  please. 
Write  tO:  Tom  Marquardt,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Capital,  P.O.  Box  911. 
Annapolis,  MD  21404. 


FILM,  TV  CRITICS 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch,  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Knight-Ridder 
daily  (Sunday  circ:  254,000),  seeks 
applicants  for  two  early  1988  openings. 
Both  critics  must  have  a  demonstrated 
track  record  in  such  criticism,  a  deep 
knowledge  of  their  respective  industries 
and  the  proven  ability  to  report  and  to 
produce  tight,  lively  copy  on  deadline. 
We're  looking  for  compelling  voices, 
each  of  whom  will  have  a  high  commun¬ 
ity  profile  and  will  contribute  to  the  K-R 
wire.  Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  10 
clips  to  Ken  Doctor,  Associate  Editor/ 
Features,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Dispatch,  345  Cedar  St.,  St.  Paul,  MN 
55101.  EOE 


FEATURE  EDITOR 

Our  ideal  person  has  2  years  of  report¬ 
ing,  2  years  of  editing,  an  intense  inter¬ 
est  in  features,  an  eye  for  graphics,  a 
sense  of  humor  and  very  high  expecta¬ 
tions.  Feature  editor  will  head  2  person 
department  at  25,000-35,000  circula¬ 
tion  PM  paper  in  east  half  of  Zone  5. 
Send  letter,  resume,  5  feature  writing 
clips  and  5  layout  clips  to  Box  2546, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  (805) 
687-600(5.  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required) 


REPORTER 

Navy  Times,  a  worldwide  newspaper  for 
Sailors,  Marines  and  Coast  Guard 
personnel,  is  seeking  an  aggressive, 
enterprising  reporter  with  at  least  3 
yeaij  of  newspaper  experience.  Person 
should  excel  at  hard  news  stories  and 
analysis  pieces  and  be  interested  in 
writing  about  navy  personnel  news  and 
features  on  life  in  the  sea  services.  Mili¬ 
tary  experience  desirable.  Some  travel. 
Excellent  opportunity  tor  advancement. 
Competitive  salary.  Superb  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  5-10  clips  showing 
writing  ability  and  reporting  enterprise 
to: 

The  Times  Journal  Company 
Human  Resouces  Dept. 

Attention:  Navy  Times  Reporter 
Springfield,  VA  22159 
EOE 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
Seeking  prolific,  experienced  reporter 
with  page  design  and  photo  skills  who's 
ready  to  move  up.  Send  clips,  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  Sharon  Young- 
gren.  Managing  Editor,  Daily  Gate  City, 
1016  Maine  St.,  Keokuk,  lA  52632. 


REPORTER:  Award-winning  Zone  5 
daily  needs  an  experienced  staffer  who 
can  handle  a  variety  of  beats  and  turn 
out  large  quantity  of  accurate,  readable 
copy.  Offering  a  fair  wage,  nice  vaca- 
tionland  community  and  a  good  news¬ 
room  atmosphere  in  a  small  paper 
which  has  made  tremendous  progress  in 
the  1980's.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Thorn  Jarvis,  Cheboygan  Daily  Tribune, 
PO  Box  290,  Cheboygan,  Ml  49721. 
Will  consider  outstanding  J-school 
graduate. 


REPORTER 

We  are  a  20,000-circulation  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  in  Northeast 
Pennsylvania's  Poconos  looking  for  a 
general  assignment  reporter  who  is  a 
lively  writer  with  an  active  sense  of  curi- 
ousity.  Weekly  or  daily  experience 
preferred  but  will  consider  qualified 
entry-level  candidate.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Ron  Bouchard,  Editor,  The 
Pocono  Record,  511  Lenox  St., 
Stroudsburg,  PA  18360. 

Seasoned  journalists  with  top  creden¬ 
tials,  strong  ideas,  keen  enthusiasm  for 
teaching  sought  for  one-  or  two- 
semester  sabbatical  replacement  posi¬ 
tion  beginning  9/88.  Teach  small  clas¬ 
ses  in  reporting,  writing,  law  and  ethics 
or  a  seminar  in  your  area  of  expertise. 
The  University  of  Richmond  is  a  private, 
liberal  arts  institution  with  2,700 
undergraduates,  and  law,  business 
schools,  located  on  350  acres.  UR  is  an 
equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action 
employer:  qualified  minorites,  women 
are  encouraged  to  apply.  Clips,  resume, 
references  to  Steve  Nash,  Journalism 
Coordinator,  University  of  Richmond, 
VA  23173, 


SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  for  6-day 
Midwest  daily.  Looking  for  someone 
with  good  writing  and  layout  skills. 
Photo  skills  also  important.  Excellent 
starting  position.  Need  someone  imme¬ 
diately.  Call  (309)  647-5100  and  ask 
for  Steve  Raymond  or  Ross  Gardiner. 

SPORTS  REPORTER 
Seeking  outstanding  writer  and  reporter 
to  cover  collegiate  and  high  school 
sports.  Mid  30,000-circulation,  7-day 
AM,  2-4  years  experience  preferred. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Scott  Monser- 
ud.  Sports  Editor,  Southern  Illinoisan, 
PO  Box  2108,  Carbondale,  IL  62901. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

Worcester  Telegram  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced  sports  writer.  Background  in 
basketball  beat  coverage,  general 
assignment  sports  reporting  and  sports 
desk  work  preferred.  Job  involves  some 
reporting,  some  desk  work  including 
copy  editing  and  page  layout.  Night  and 
weekend  work  involved.  Salary  in  low 
$30,000  range.  Please  send  cover 
letter  and  resume  to  Personnel  Office, 
Worceseter  Telegram  &  Gazette  Inc.,  20 
Franklin  St.,  Worcester,  MA  01613. 


■  CORPORATE 
WRITER 


Amoco  Corporation  is  seeking  a  writer  of  proven  ability 
for  its  publications  section  in  Chicago.  A  journalism  de¬ 
gree  is  a  plus,  but  persons  with  degrees  in  other  liberal- 
arts  disciplines  (history,  philosophy,  political  science,  etc.) 
also  will  be  considered  if  proof  of  writing  ability  is 
provided.  Photographic  experience  is  also  a  plus,  the 
ideal  candidate  will  have  3  to  4  years  of  news  and  feature¬ 
writing  experience  on  a  newspaper,  magazine  or  cor¬ 
porate  publication.  This  is  an  opportunity  that  offers  a 
competitive  salary,  outstanding  ben¬ 
efits,  and  career  advancement.  Send 
your  resume  and  samples  of  your 
writing  and  photography  to: 

Human  Resources  Department 
AMOCO  CORPORATION 
200  E.  Randolph  Dr.,  MC  3801 
Chicago,  IL  60601 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H/V 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  5,  1987 


STAFF  EDITOR/REPORTER  wanted  for 
large  rural  weekly.  Some  farm  know¬ 
ledge  helpful.  Mayhill  Publications,  PO 
Box  90,  Knightstown,  IN  46148; 
1-800-428-4156  (out  of  IN) 
1-800-382-1050  (IN). 


STATE  CAPITAL  Reporters,  part-time, 
to  cover  news  assignments  in  Austin, 
Des  Moines  and  Little  Rock  for  state 
wide  news  service.  Interstate  News 
Services,  Inc.,  1-800-522-1301. 


THE  GREENVILLE  (SC)  NEWS  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  enterprising  statehouse  repor¬ 
ter.  Salary  commensurate  with  ability. 
Contact  Tom  Hutchison,  (803) 
298-4314  or  PO  Box  1688,  Greenville, 
SC  29602. 


The  Pensacola  News  Journal  needs  a 
few  good  people:  ASSISTANT  METRO 
EDITOR  “  a  first-rate  wordsmith  whc 
can  help  guide  our  talented  and  moti¬ 
vated  reporters. 

COPY  EDITORS  -  If  you  thrive  on 
polishing  copy  and  writing  catchy 
heads,  please  apply  for  our  features  and 
news  desks. 

ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR  -  We 
want  a  trend-spotter  and  organizer  for 
our  lively  daily  and  weekend  sections. 
BUSINESS  WRITER  -  To  report  for 
daily  pages  and  our  Monday  magazine. 
We  are  looking  for  a  good  writer  who  can 
help  our  business  department  grow. 
POLITICAL  WRITER  -  Someone  to  lead 
our  coverage  of  the  upcoming  campaign 
and  make  it  all  interesting  to  readers. 
Apply  to  Fred  Palmer,  Managing  Editor, 
Pensacola  News  Journal,  1  News  Jour¬ 
nal  Plaza,  Pensacola,  FL  32501. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 

The  University  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry  of  New  Jersey,  New 
Jersey's  health  sciences  Univer¬ 
sity  is  seeking  an  energetic 
hands-on  writer/editor  needed  to 
manage  growing  University  publi¬ 
cations  program.  Excellent  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing  skills,  knowledge 
of  production,  and  demonstrated 
ability  to  conceptualize,  write 
and  produce  new  publications 
and  to  supervise  editorial  and 
creative  staff  in  a  deadline- 
oriented  environment  are 
required.  Candidates  should  have 
a  Bachelor’s  degree  and  5  years’ 
experience  in  all  phases  of  publi¬ 
cations  development  including 
magazine  and  newsletter 
production  and  supervisions  of 
editing.  Background  should 
demonstrate  increasing  levels  of 
responsibility  and  supervision. 
Additional  related  experience 
may  be  substituted  for  degree  on 
a  year  for  year  basis.  Salary 
$37,000-$52,000.  Please  send 
resumes  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Mr.  Johnathan  Squash, 
Human  Resource  Specialist, 
UMDNJ,  Administration 
Complex,  30  Bergen  St., 
Newark,  NJ  07107-3007.  An 
equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer  m/f/h/v. 
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HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

WANT  REPORTER  to  cover  Protestant 
beat  for  Religious  News  Service  in  New 
York  City.  For  more  than  50  years,  RNS 
has  been  telling  the  story  of  religion  in 
the  US.  We  are  looking  for  a  reporter  to 
keep  track  of  development  in  main  line 
Protestantism,  to  dig  out  the  institu¬ 
tional  stories,  anticipate  the  trends  and 
tell  us  how  the  life  of  faith  among  the 
grass  roots  is  moving  the  movers  and 
shakers.  Our  clients  include  some  of  the 
largest  press  outlets  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  denominational  and  indepen¬ 
dent  religious  press.  Daily  journalism 
experience  in  the  field  a  plus.  Send 
clips,  salary  requirements  and  resume 
to:  Judy  Weidman,  104  W.  56th  St,, 
New  York,  NY  10019. _ 

The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  is 
seeking  a  newspaper  page  designer  to 
till  a  section  editor  position,  supervising 
page  make-up.  The  design  desk  does 
page  one,  all  inside  news  pages,  the 
daily  sports  and  business  fronts  and 
others  includes  a  picture  desk  as  part  of 
it’s  operations.  To  apply  send  a  portfo¬ 
lio,  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Donald 
W.  Zimmerman,  Assistant  Director 
Personnel,  The  Providence  Journal  Co., 
75  Fountain  St.,  Providence,  Rl 
02902.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

WRITER  -  All  corporate  newspapers 
aren’t  filled  with  B.S.  and  doubletalk. 
Our  publication  is  known  for  making 
technology  understandable  through 
excellent  writing.  It’s  staffed  by  three 
former  daily  newspaper  people;  we  need 
a  fourth  who  writes  exceptionally  well 
and  has  at  least  a  working  knowledge  of 
page  layout  and  production.  Interested? 
Send  your  resume,  clips  and  a  letter 
telling  me  why  you’re  the  person  for  this 
job.  Mike  Nelson,  Editor,  Bellcore 
NEWS,  290  W,  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave., 
Livingston,  NJ  07039. 


MAILROOM 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN-Zone  2,  large 
metropolitan  newspaper  seeking  an 
experienced  mailroom  supervisor. 
Experience  must  include  full  under¬ 
standing  of  all  mailroom  equipment  and 
procedures.  Ability  to  evaluate,  recom¬ 
mend  and  implement  changes  to 
improve  the  current  operation.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Newstrac  II  tray  system, 
1472P  inserting  machine,  and  personal 
computer  spread  sheet  application 
desirable.  Excellent  opportunity  and 
challenge  for  the  right  individual.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUPERVISOR  for  13,000  AM  daily  with 
expanding  commercial  work.  Should 
have  experience  in  hiring,  scheduling 
and  operation  of  auto  inserter  and  label¬ 
er;  Goss  Community  press  and  camera 
know-how  helpful.  Night  hours.  Family 
owned  paper,  good  pay  and  benefits, 
growing  market,  great  place  to  live  and 
work.  Send  resume  and  salary  needs  to 
Marv  Fillers,  Prod.  Dir.,  Auburn  Jour¬ 
nal,  PO  Box  5910,  Auburn,  CA  95604. 


_ MARKETING _ 

MARKETING/TECHNICAL  support 
representative  with  strong  communica¬ 
tion  skills,  previous  marketing  experi¬ 
ence,  ability  to  work  independently  and 
ability  to  travel  needed  for  Zone  5. 
Responsibilities  include  marketing  of 
all  services,  providing  technical  support 
to  customers,  analyzing  market  poten¬ 
tial  of  new  products  and  maintaining 
documentation  and  open  communica¬ 
tion  lines  with  corporate  personnel. 
EOE  M/F.  Resume  to  Box  2563,  Editor 
&  Publisher./ 


PRESSROOM 


WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  SECURE  the  jour¬ 
nalism  position  you  want.  Free  Market¬ 
ing  Report.  Write:  Northwest  Marketing, 
Box  3658-J,  Lacey,  WA  98503. 


EXECUTIVE 

EDITOR 


Beacon  Communications  Corp.  of 
Acton,  MA  is  seeking  an  exper¬ 
ienced  Editor  Manager  for  its 
award-winning  newspapers.  The 
Executive  Editor  directs  a  staff  of 
nearly  60  full  time  journalists  and 
has  editorial  responsibility  for  all 
Beacon  newspapers  -  a  small  daily, 
10  paid  weeklies  and  a  90,000  cir¬ 
culation  free  newspaper. 

Beacon  is  a  growing  newspaper, 
direct  mail/hand  distribution  and 
commercial  printing  company.  We 
need  the  right  editor  to  make  our 
superior  community  newspapers 
even  better.  The  salary  is  excellent. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Brian  Carter,  Vice  President  News¬ 
paper  Division,  Beacon  Communi¬ 
cations  Corporation,  20  Main 
Street,  Acton,  MA  01720-3596.  No 
calls,  please. 


NIGHT  ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
We  are  looking  for  the  right  person  with 
double  width  press  experience  to  work 
with  pressroom  foreman  and  crew  on  a 
Harris  N-1650.  We  are  a  26,000.  7 
days  per  week  publication  in  South 
Central,  PA.  Great  opportunity/ 
challange  for  the  right  individual.  Send 
resume  to  The  Daily  News,  ATT:  Blake 
Sanderson,  S.  8th  and  Poplar  Streets, 
Lebanon,  PA  17042. 


PRESSMAN/SUPERVISOR  experience 
on  Goss  community  or  suburban  press. 
Ability  to  supervise.  Excellent  fully  paid 
benefits  and  pension.  Call  (215) 
365-1155. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

ASSISTANT  PRINTING  MANAGER 
The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  is 
seeking  an  assistant  printing  manager 
with  2-5  years  web-offset  printing 
experience  (preferably  TKS).  The  ideal 
candidate  will  have  excellent  verbal  and 
written  communication  skills,  budget¬ 
ting  and  cost  justification  experience 
and  1-3  years  supervisory  experience 
which  is  essential. 

The  position  is  located  in  our  suburban 
Atlanta  state-of-the-art  offset  printing 
facility.  The  position’s  main  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  management  of  actual  print¬ 
ing  process,  coordination  with  other 
production  departments  and  solving 
problems  in  other  areas  such  as  sche¬ 
duling,  training  and  personnel  manage¬ 
ment.  We  offer  an  excellent  benefit 
package  highlighted  by  a  salary 
commensurate  with  experience. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
to: 

Employment  Department 
The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
P.O.  Box  4689 
Atlanta,  GA  30302 

EOE 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

DIRECTOR  OF  OPERATIONS 
Zone  4  Daily  (100,000-1-)  seeks  an 
experienced  professional  to  assume  a 
new  position  within  our  company. 
Responsibilities  will  include  supervi¬ 
sion  of  press,  pre-press,  plant  mainte¬ 
nance,  data  processing  and  related 
departments. 

Qualified  applicants  should  have  prior 
newspaper  experience  with  heavy 
emphasis  in  production,  preferably 
complemented  with  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  computerized  systems. 
Successful  candidate  must  possess 
excellent  oral  and  written  communica¬ 
tion  skills.  College  degree  is  required. 

Competitive  salary  and  complete  fringe 
benefit  package.  Send  resume  to  Box 
2532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

To  answer  a  BOX  NUMBER 
when  responding  to  an 
advertisement,  be  sure  to 
address  it  to  the  correct 
number  listed  and  mail  it  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 

DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 
The  Billings  Gazette,  a  60,000  circula¬ 
tion  morning  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
distribution  manager.  This  position  is 
responsible  for  providing  leadership  to 
the  department  operation  for  efficient 
quality  packaging  and  distribution  for 
the  newspaper  and  other  products.  The 
candidate  we  hire  will  have  a  minimum 
of  3  years  experience  with  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  distribution,  skilled  with 
machinery,  good  organization  and  time 
management  skills  and  good  communi¬ 
cation  skills.  If  interested,  please 
submit  a  letter  of  application,  a 
complete  resume,  list  of  references  and 
salary  history  to  Lorretta  Breslin, 
Human  Resources  Director,  Billings 
Gazette,  PO  Box  2507,  Billings,  MT 
59103.  Resumes  must  be  received  on 
or  before  Friday,  December  18.  EOE 
M/F. _ 

PRESSROOM  MANAGER  for  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper.  Experienced  with 
Goss  Metro  Offset  press  required.  Mini¬ 
mum  2  years  supervisory  experience. 
Send  resume  with  salary  history  to  Lyn 
Monarch!,  Director  of  Human  Resour¬ 
ces,  Daily  Camera,  PO  Box  591,  Boul¬ 
der,  CO  80306.  EOE/AA. 

OPERATIONS  MANAGER 
Zone  2,  seven-day  a.m.  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced  production  professional  to 
manage  operations.  Currently  letter- 
press,  this  company  needs  an  individual 
who  can  help  us  with  a  major  moderni¬ 
zation  program.  Negotiating  experience 
a  must.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  2583,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  commer¬ 
cial/weekly  with  strong  organizational, 
people  skills.  3-shift,  6-day  week  opera¬ 
tion,  40  full-time,  some  4-color  work. 
Want  innovator  who  can  contribute  to 
management  team.  Needs  to  be  quality¬ 
conscious  first,  cost-conscious  second. 
Salary  to  $40,000  plus  bonus,  bene¬ 
fits.  Good  living  area  in  Zone  5.  Box 
2569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  needed  for 
under-10,000  circulation  Wyoming 
daily  with  growing  job  work  operation. 
Press,  composition,  darkroom  and  elec¬ 
tronic  knowledge  important.  Manage¬ 
ment  experience  essential.  Send 
resume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  2587,  Editor  &  (Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTO  CHIEF  needed  at  growing 
7O,0o0  daily,  90,000  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper.  Need  a  manager  able  to 
teach  and  motivate  staff.  (Treat  pay. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  advancement 
with  a  Gannett  newspaper.  Send 
resume  tO:  Tom  Callinan,  Lansing  State 
Journal,  120  E.  Lenawee,  Lansing,  Ml 
48919. _ 

_ PRINTING _ 

PRESSMAN  needed  for  urbanite  press. 
Newspaper  insert  printing.  New  plant  in 
Maryland.  Call  (301)  273  7200. 

_ PROMOTION _ 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Midwestern  newspaper  publishing 
company.  Zone  5,  10(J,000-i-  circula¬ 
tion,  has  an  immediate  opportunity  for 
an  individual  to  develop  and  coordinate 
all  editorial,  advertising  and  reader 
promotion  for  our  two  daily  newspapers. 
Marketing  responsibility  includes 
community  events,  promotional  plan¬ 
ning  and  copywriting  along  with  super¬ 
vision  of  a  small  staff.  Resources 
include  a  complete  graphics  depart- 
n-ient,  writers  and  research  staff. 
Credentials  should  include  2-3  years  of 
related  newspaper  experience,  super¬ 
visory  experience  helpful,  proven  writ¬ 
ten  and  oral  communication  skills 
essential.  Send  resume,  including 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to 
Box  2564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PRESS  RELEASE  WRITER  for  issue- 
oriented  editorial  publicity  of  national 
weekly  magazine.  On  free-lance  basis. 
Must  be  prepared  to  work  weekends. 
Send  resume  and  sample  releases  to 
Suite  #4128,  1120  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  NY  10036. 


_ TYPESETTING _ 

EXPERIENCED  TYPESETTER/KEY 
LINER  experienced  with  Compugraphic 
equipment.  Good  pay  and  benefits. 
Zone  7.  Send  resume  to  Shopping 
News,  PO  Box  1184,  Sioux  Falls,  SD 
5^01-1184  or  call  toll  free 
1-800-843-6805,  ask  for  Mr.  Lesner. 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

MARKETING  SERVICE  MANAGER 
Currently  managing  the  promotion 
department  of  a  48,000  AM  coordinat¬ 
ing  in-house  and  all  media  promotion, 
public  relations,  community  services 
and  market  research  presentations. 
Desires  equal  or  better  opportunity.  Ten 
years  experience  in  advertising  &  prom¬ 
otion.  Zone  2  and  3.  Call  Michael 
Guessford  at  (904)  629-0011  between 
9-5. _ 

PUBLISHER 

Newspaperman  with  23  years  of  experi- 
'  ence  in  all  phases,  including  positions 
on  large  and  small  dailies,  is  ready  to  be 
publisher  of  a  community-oriented 
small  daily.  No  skeletons  in  my  closet. 
Complete  resume,  solid  references 
available.  Box  2550,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

lake  a  GIANT  STEP  .  .  . 
towards  a  better  job  .  .  . 
by  placing  an  ad  in  tbe 
“Pttsitions  Wanted”  section. 
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ATTENTION!!! 

1987-1988 

JOURNALISM 

SCHOOL 

GRADUATES 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
extends  to  you,  as  a  gradua¬ 
tion  gift, one  FREE  insertion 
in  the  “Positions  Wanted” 
section  of  its  January  2, 1 988 
issue.  In  addition,  if  you  run 
your  ad  1  more  time  you  will 
be  charged  the  2-time  rate  of 
$3.05  per  line  for  the  2nd  ad. 
If  you  run  your  ad  2  more 
times  you  will  be  charged  the 

3- time  rate  of  $2.60  per  line 
for  the  2nd  and  3rd  issues, 
and  if  you  run  your  ad  3  more 
times  you  will  be  charged  the 

4- time  rate  of  $2.40  per  line 
for  each  of  the  last  3  issues. 
Whether  or  not  you  take 
advantage  of  the  multiple  rate 
discount,  YOUR  AD  in  our 

January  2,  1988 
REVIEW  &  FORECAST 
issue  is  free! 


—GUIDELINES— 

1.  Ads  must  not  exceed  7 
lines  (37  characters  per  line). 
We  reserve  the  right  to  edit 
copy  to  fit  space  require¬ 
ments. 

2.  Use  of  E&P  box  numbers 
will  be  accepted. 

3.  Journalism  school  and  gra¬ 
duation  date  must  be  speci¬ 
fied  to  E&P  (but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  ad  copy). 

4.  All  ads  must  be  MAILED  to 
E&P  with  prepayment 
enclosed  for  additional  inser¬ 
tions.  No  ads  by  phone, 
please. 

5.  Deadline  for  receipt  of  ads; 
December  15,  1987. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
would  like  to  welcome  you 
into  the  wonderful  world  of 
journalism! 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER.  Knowledgeable 
all  areas  newspaper  operations,  Daily, 
TMC.  Strengths:  tinancial,  cost  control, 
systems  management,  working  with 
people.  Proven  record.  Box  2528, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  excel¬ 
lent  credentials.  12  years  sales  experi¬ 
ence  with  top  publishing  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  media  (New  York  market)  plus  7 
years  as  ad  director  with  largest  New 
York  ethnic  weeklies.  Seeks  manage¬ 
ment  position  with  a  general  market 
publication  in  the  NY/NJ/CT  major 
metropolitan  area.  (212)  687-0810 
9-5pm. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  with  excel- 
lent  credentials  seeks  positions  with 
daily.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  leader  with 
experience  in  promotions,  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  and  can  motivate  your  staff,  write 
Box  2584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  for  an  illustrator 
with  Macintosh  skills?  Artist  with  10  + 
years  experience  can  deliver  with 
award-winning  illustrations,  fresh 
designs  of  news/feature  pages  and  crea¬ 
tive  maps/charts  that  entertain  as  well 
as  inform.  Experienced  in  all  areas  of 
color  production.  I  seek  a  position 
which  challenges  my  abilities  in  an 
atmosphere  of  creative  growth.  Will 
relocate  for  the  right  position.  Call 
James  at  (201)  231-9492. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  seeks  work. 
Experience,  4,000  Kansas  daily,  8,(500 
North  Dakota  daily,  12,000  Oklahoma 
daily.  Gene  Springer  (701)  572-3119. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
AVAILABLE 

Extensive  experience  with  large  and 
medium  size  papers.  Also  experience  as 
a  consultant  for  large/med  &  small 
papers.  Resume  and  strong  references 
in  confidence  upon  request.  Write  Box 
2553,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
of  small  newspaper  group  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  mid-size  daily.  Strong  on 
service,  sales,  and  collections.  Also 
experienced  in  promotion,  computeriza¬ 
tion,  and  departmental  budgeting. 
Contact  Box  2509,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR:  Service 
oriented,  promotion  minded.  Seeking 
position  with  daily  or  weekly.  Box  2512, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

"I  will  work  for  nothing,  forever,  after 
you  pay  what  we'll  call  an  employment 
fee  of  $2,495.  I’ll  file  your  stories  from 
your  front-end  systems  and  then 
retrieve  them  and/or  conduct 
research...  all  automatically  in  seconds! 
I'll  improve  your  bottom  line  and 
product  or  return  your  fee.  You  can  cost- 
lustify  me  in  a  hurry!  That’s  how  fast 
progressive  journalists  should  write  for 
the  facts  in  care  of:  Kim  Sexton,  Stauf¬ 
fer  Gold,  P.O.  Box  458,  Independence, 
MO  64051.  I'm  from  Missouri  and  I’ll 
show  you!” 


EDITORIAL 


18-year  wire  service  veteran  seeks  to 
return  to  newspaper  editor/reporter  slot. 
Prefer  Indiana  or  midwest  local  but 
would  relocate.  Box  2581,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COLUMNIST  who  will  keep  you  up  late 
at  night  laughing  through  the  tears  is 
looking  for  a  job  in  a  town  to  raise  a  new 
family.  Anyways,  Ed  says  he’s  OK... 
Huh?  Columnist,  103  E.  Stocker  St., 
Glendale,  CA  91207.  (818)  246-5823. 


EDITOR-REPORTER-  Seeks  reporting 
job  on  daily  or  suburban  weekly.  6  years 
daily,  1  1/2  years  suburban  weekly.  Had 
long  time  care  of  mother,  now 
deceased. 

Ready  and  eager  to  get  back  to  news¬ 
paper  business.  J-school  grad. 
1986-87  courses,  reporting,  editing 
modern  newspaper:  All-American 
college  paper.  (Jheryl  A.  Spencer,  718 
N.  32nd  Ave.,  Hollywood,  FL  33021. 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER  or  editor. 
20  years  of  experience  covering  show 
business,  particulary,  movies,  televi¬ 
sion  and  celebrity  interviews.  Excellent 
contacts  to  get  the  brightest  stories  for 
your  entertainment  section.  Box  2582, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER- 
In  municipal  government;  police/ 
courts;  features;  lifestyles;  business  & 
photography,  seeks  job  as  daily  reporter 
or  weekly  editor/writer.  Aggressive, 
hungry  writer  who  looks  for  -  and  finds  - 
the  news.  Able  to  relocate.  Call  Debor¬ 
ah,  (617)  232-5307,  or  write  Box 
2591,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  HEADLINES,  WILL  TRAVEL  - 
Metro  copy  editor,  1 1  years  experience, 
ready  to  relocate.  Great  layout,  good 
heads,  sharp  editing.  Box  2567,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING,  responsible  1986 
graduate  seeks  entry-level  reporting  or 
copy-editing  position.  My  enthusiasm, 
eagerness  to  learn  and  exceptional 
English/writing  skills  compensate  for 
my  minimal  experience.  Clips  available. 
Excellent  references.  (303)  667-2553. 


I’M  DRIVING  MY  WIFE  CRAZY! 
Community  editor,  professor  needs  job 
quickly!  Experience  in  editing,  report¬ 
ing,  layout.  Call  Bill  today!:  (412) 
421-1368. 


MULTI-TALENTED  ASS’T  EDITOR 
Three  years  experience,  seeks  assistant 
editor  position  for  entertainment/ 
fashion  magazine  in  NYC  area.  Learning 
&  growth  position.  Writing,  editing, 
interviewing,  lavout.  Call  Jean  at  (212) 
687-7686,  M-Th,  &  F. 

(516)  764-5294,  Tuesdays. 


REPORTER  WITH  year  experience 
seeks  position  with  small  or  mid-size 
daily.  Master’s  degree.  Knows  sports. 
Prefer  Zone  2.  Contact  Mike,  (717) 
523-8035. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  WRITER/COLUMNIST  with 
2-1/2  years  at  38,000  daily  seeks 
career  advancement.  Have  covered  high 
schools,  major  colleges  and  pros  and 
have  extensive  desk  experience.  Box 
2554,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  with  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  new  position,  preferably  in 
Zone  2.  Strong  writing,  Siting,  photo¬ 
graphic  skills.  Box  2589,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  -  seven  years  experi¬ 
ence  covering  HS  and  college  sports 
seeks  reporting  position  on  daily.  Box 
2586,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  GOOD  WORK?  Then  return  this 
versatile  writer/editor  to  newspaper  beat 
as  your  copy  editor  or  reporter!  Resume, 
samples  available.  Prefer  Zones  5  or  6. 
Box  2516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOJOURNALIST-Heads  depart¬ 
ment  on  twice-weekly,  creative,  excel¬ 
lent  news  sense,  lab  skills.  Background 
in  reporting/editing/graphics,  strong 
references.  California  preferred.  Box 
8652,  Mission  Hills.  CA  91346. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 

PHOTOJOURNALIST.  10  years  experi¬ 
ence  including  3  1/2  years  on  Chicago 
daily.  Seeks  Region  5  paper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  'Prefer  Chicago  area.  Paul  (312) 
423-2940. 


_ PRINTING _ 

COLOR  COLOR  COLOR  COLOR  COLOR 
Award-winning  supervisor  looking  for 
challenging  position.  From  automated 
color  page  make-up  to  the  press,  with 
the  goss  metroliner  being  my  strongest 
asset.  Whether  it  be  color  registration 
from  press  back  to  the  negative,  or  dot 
gain,  density  variations,  print  contrasts, 
ink  strengths  and  trapping.  Box  2520, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR.  Proven 
recofd  all  areas.  Quality  conscious,  cost 
control.  People  oriented.  Knowledgable 
front  to  back.  Box  2529,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ SALES _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  position  desired 
in  San  Francisco  Bay  area  for  enthusias¬ 
tic,  creative  individual  with  eight  years 
of  outside  newspaper  sales  experience 
and  BA  in  Journalism.  Box  2579,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY - 

Collapse  of  home  delivery  is  threatened 


By  Cyrus  H.  Favor 

Newspaper  home  delivery  is  being 
threatened  by  inability  to  get  enough 
carriers  to  cover  all  routes,  according 
to  a  recent  survey  of  newspapers  in 
New  England  conducted  by  the  Cir¬ 
culation  Research  Group. 

Replies  to  a  questionnaire  by  25 
newspapers,  about  30%  of  all  daily 
newspapers  in  the  area,  show  service 
to  well  over  100,000  subscribers  being 
threatened  each  day  by  carriers  aban¬ 
doning  routes  there.  About  6%  of  all 
youth  routes  in  New  England  are 
delivered  on  an  emergency  basis  each 
day,  the  regular  carrier  having  quit 
without  a  replacement. 

The  problem  is  that  newspaper 
route  earnings  are  no  longer  competi¬ 
tive  in  the  youth  labor  market  where 
very  low  unemployment  offers  very 
lucrative  employment  to  teen-agers. 
Neighbors  offer  youth  $4  an  hour  or 
better  for  babysitting,  much  more  for 
yard  work,  and  fast-food  stores 
advertise  starting  wages  of  $5  an  hour 
or  better. 

The  survey  indicates  that,  of  news¬ 
papers  reporting  a  six-day  route. 


(Favor  is  creative  director  of  Circu¬ 
lation  Research  Group  and  is  former 
general  manager  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association.) 


V  he  New  York  Times,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  USA  TODAY,  and 
Donrey  Media  Group  all  realize  the 
importance  of  independent  contractor 
bonding. 

(213)474-5594 

1754  WESTWOOD  BOULEVARD 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA  90024 
Originator:  Newspaper  Independent 
Contractor  Bond.  Carrier  Accident  Insurance 


where  most  subscribers  pay  $1 .50  per 
week,  a  typical  carrier  spending 
seven  hours  a  week  on  route  work 
earns  scarcely  $3  an  hour.  On  seven- 
day  routes  involving  eight  hours 
delivery  and  collection  time,  sub¬ 
scribers  pay  about  $2.50  a  week  and 
carrier  earnings  go  over  $3.50  an 
hour.  The  margin  of  profit  on  both  six- 
and  seven-day  routes  runs  about  24% 
of  retail  price  but  the  higher  retail 
price  of  the  Sunday  issue  boosts 
earnings  for  seven-day  carriers. 


Carriers  have  shared  in  increased 
profits  every  time  that  publishers 
have  increased  subscription  prices. 
However,  over  the  past  three  or  four 
decades  prices  of  most  products  and 
wages  generally  have  gone  up  eight- 
or  tenfold. 

Meantime,  to  assure  wide  market 
coverage,  newspapers  additionally 
hold  the  retail  price  down  so  that  over 
the  same  period  of  time  subscription 


That’s  why  they  use  the  Weinberg 
Plan.  Call  for  details  about  Carrier 
and  Dealer  Bonding.  Ask  about 
carrier  insurance,  too. 
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prices  for  home  delivery  have  gone  up 
only  fourfold.  Thus,  newspaper-route 
earnings  in  the  youth  labor  market 
become  non-competitive  against 
wages  offered  youth  for  other  work 
available  to  them. 

One  solution  the  survey  study  sug¬ 
gests  is  that  the  current  wide  gap 
between  the  cost  of  six  issues  at  the 
single-copy  price  and  the  discounted 
weekly  subscriber  price  be  reduced. 

Newspapers  selling  at  35  cents  a 
copy  might  offer  six  copies  home- 


delivered  for  the  price  of  five,  $1.75  a 
week;  many  now  offer  a  60-cent  dis¬ 
count,  selling  at  $1.50  a  week.  If  a 
substantial  portion  of  this  weekly 
increase  were  added  to  route  earn¬ 
ings,  carrier  profits  could  quickly  be 
brought  up  to  $4  an  hour,  the  mini¬ 
mum  currently  offered  in  many  neigh¬ 
borhoods. 

The  survey  indicates  a  six-day 
route  must  offer  a  weekly  profit  of  56 
cents  per  subscriber  and  a  seven-day 
route  62  cents  per  subscriber  to  bring 
the  level  of  earnings  up  to  $4  an  hour 
in  most  cases. 

Another  troublesome  factor 
revealed  by  the  survey  of  these  23,457 
youth  routes  was  that  89%  of  them,  or 
20,967,  were  routes  of  less  than  50 
subscribers.  The  combination  of  low 
earnings  per  subscriber  and  few  sub¬ 
scribers  on  a  route  make  weekly  route 
earnings  for  six  or  seven  days’  route 
responsibility  less  than  a  teen-ager 
might  make  in  a  single  night  babysit¬ 
ting. 

Projection  of  statistics  from  the 
survey  indicate  that  the  respondents 
used  32,843  carriers  to  cover  23,457 
routes.  Only  about  one-third,  or 
10,556,  stayed  on  their  routes  for  as 
long  as  one  year.  Something  over  half 
of  the  routes  are  changing  carriers 
frequently. 

The  biggest  problem  is  “down 
routes,”  situations  wherein  a  carrier 
quits  without  any  immediate  replace¬ 
ment.  The  survey  shows  6%  of  the 
routes  of  respondents,  or  1,445 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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The  problem  is  that  newspaper  route  earnings  are 
no  longer  competitive  in  the  youth  labor  market 
where  very  low  unemployment  offers  very  lucrative 
employment  to  teenagers.  Neighbors  offer  youth  $4 
an  hour  or  better  for  babysitting  . . . 
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SAMPLE  OF  USERS  Windsor,  Ontario 


Edmonton  Journal 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

The  Advertiser-Journal 

Montgomery,  Alabama 

The  Evening  Telegraph 

Coventry,  England 

Rotabest 

Best,  Holland 

The  Herald 

New  Britain, 
Connecticut 

The  Times-News 

Kingsport,  Tennessee 

Ringier 

AdligenswiI, 

Switzerland 

El  Informador 

Guadalajara,  Mexico 

The  Press-Journal 

Vero  Beach,  Florida 

Times-Reporter 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 


The  Globe 

Joplin,  Missouri 

The  Globe  and  Mail 

Toronto,  Ontario 

News  &  Times 

Huntsville,  Alabama 

News-Piedmont 

Greenville, 

South  Carolina 

The  Gleaner 

Henderson,  Kentucky 

Wausau  Daily  Herald 

Wausau,  Wisconsin 

The  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Standard  Newspapers 

Melbourne,  Australia 

The  Times-Picayune 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

The  Daily  Review 

Hayward,  California 

The  Stock  Journal 

Adelaide,  Australia 


Pioneer  Press-Dispatch  TurunSanomat 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  Turku,  Finland 


THE  HARRIS 
8300...AN  « 
INTEGRATED 
PRE-PRESS 
SYSTEM  THArS 
AFFORDABIE 


The  Harris  8300  integrated  newspaper  ^stem  is  used 
by  more  than  100  newspapers  and  publishers  world¬ 
wide.  That’s  because  the  8300  has  developed  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  its  speed  and  reliability.  The  8300  is  the  kind 
of  system  newspapers  depend  on  to  get  the  job  done. 
Whether  it  is  used  for  display  ad  composition  or  news 
layout,  as  a  copy  desk  system  or  classified  ad  system, 
the  8300  is  versatile  enough  to  handle  your  n^s.  It’s 
an  integrated  system  with  the  capabilities  to  cost-effec¬ 
tively  produce  most  any  publication. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  Harris  8300.  Contact 
Harris  Controls  and  Composition  Division,  407  John 
Rodes  Boulevard,  Dept.  EP,  Melbourne,  Florida  32901 
(TWX:  510-959-6418)  or  call  1-800-4-HARRlS,  Ext  4100. 
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WALKER  STONE 


I  M  im  Scripps  Howard's  editor-in-chief, 

W M  I W M  MOM  ww  M  M  1»M MM^^  Walker  Stone  distinguished  himself  as  a 

hard-hitting  editorial  writer.  In  fact,  his¬ 
torians  have  gone  so  far  as  to  credit  one  of  his  editorials  with  possibly  changing  the  course  of 
American  history.  •  The  year  was  1952  and  Scripps  Howard  was  discouraged  by  Eisenhower’s 
lackluster  campaign  for  president.  "Ike,"  wrote  Walker  Stone,  "is  running  like  a  dry  creek.  We 
still  cling  to  the  hope  that  ...  he  will  hit  hard.  If  he  doesn’t,  he  might  as  well  concede  defeat." 
This  was  one  of  the  turning  points  in  the  election.  The  rest  is  history.  •  Since  1973,  the  Scripps 
Howard  Foundation  has  honored  modern-day  Walker  Stones  with  its  award  for  excellence  in 
editorial  writing.  Recent  winners  have  been  Mary  Cantwell,  of  The  New  York  Times;  Paul 
Greenberg,  of  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial;  Hap  Cawood,  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News; 
and  Lance  Dickie,  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman-Journal.  This  year’s  competition 
will  be  judged  by  Gerald  L.  Warren,  editor  of  The  San  Diego  Union; 

John  J.  Zakarian,  editorial  page  editor  of  The  Hartford  Courant;  \ 

and  Jane  Healy,  associate  editor  of  The  Orlando  Sentinel.  ^  \ 

The  winner  will  receive  a  $2,000  cash  prize  and  \ 

a  plaque.  His  or  her  newspaper  will  \ 

receive  a  citation,  and  finalists  will  ^  ^  \ 

receive  medallions.  •  The  Scripps  -a 

Howard  Foundation  National  ^ 


Journalism  Awards  program  is 
proud  to  offer  the  Walker  Stone 
Award  for  Editorial  Writing.  We 
encourage  you  not  to  miss  this 
opportunity  to  distinguish  yourself. 


SCRIPPS  HOWARD  FOUNDATION 
NATIONAL  JOURNALISM  AWARDS 


